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MILITARY REFORM. 


I. 


N our former article we showed 
generally the urgent necessity 
for a complete military reform, and 
we then specially pointed out the 
folly and evil of the present system 
of recruiting. Before dismissing 
this last subject, we must express 
our surprise that the report of the 
Royal Commission, after justly con- 
demning the present system for 
seeking to ‘inveigle young men 
into the army,’ recommends an ad- 
ditional inducement to that per- 
nicious course by offering to increase 
the rewards to enlisters. We have 
already shown the miserable results 
of granting levy-money, and we 
need now only add, that so long as 
that practice is continued, it will be 
useless to adopt the other sugges- 
tions of the Committee—such as 
circulating a statement of the ad- 
vantages of a military career, or 


empowering soldiers going on fur- 
lough to beat up among their friends 
for recruits. 

To get good recruits, we have 
only to go to the right places to 
find them; seek them honestly, and 
make it worth their while to enlist. 
At present, none of these things are 
done. 

It is generally alleged as the 
chief cause of the scarcity of re- 
cruits that the State is outbidden 
in the market by other employers 
of labour, and that other labourers 
have greater comforts and better pay. 
Naturally, then, we should expect 
recruits to be sought among the 
classes where the hardest labour and 
the worst pay are combined—that 
is, among agricultural labourers.! 
Yet itis precisely among these men 
that the recruiting sergeant rarely 
or never appears. He seeks his 


' I know our agricultural labourers well; I have long lived amongst them, and I can 


therefore describe their condition with confidence. 


In those localities which are not 


contiguous to the manufacturing districts the wages of an agricultural labourer during 
the winter months do not exceed 10s. a week. He works hard; he is often exposed to 
very inclement weather; and with these wages he cannot procure for himself and his 
children a sufficiency of the necessaries of life. He rarely, if ever, tastes meat more than 
once aweek. I have known many able-bodied men who have to go through a long day’s 
fatigue, have nothing for dinner, day after day, except tea and bread and butter; their 
strength is prematurely exhausted, and they often become old men at an age when, if 
they were better fed, they would be in the prime of life. Their condition always verges 
on pauperism. From such scanty wages it is impossible to make any provision for old 
age or sickness. An agricultural labourer can rarely be found who has saved even a few 
pounds. He has to work with the regularity of a machine; no hope of more prosperous 
days cheers his monotonous career; a miserable prospect stands before him—for he 
knows that when his strength is exhausted he must come to the parish as a suppliant 
mendicant for relief.—Professor Faweett’s Economic Postiion of the British Labourer, p. 46. 
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prey in great towns, where he comes 
into contact with skilled workmen, 
who are so highly paid that he 
stands no chance in bidding fairly 
for them; and the result is that he 
only picks up the scum whom idle- 
ness and dissipation have rendered 
unfit or indisposed for regular work. 

Agricultural labourers are so badly 
off at home that they might be 
easily attracted elsewhere. Add to 
this that they are as a class strong, 
healthy, and honest, and it is evi- 
dent that these are the men of 
whom we should form the backbone 
of our army. 

These rustics are, however, much 
more under the influence of their 
employers and of local magnates 
than dwellers in towns. This is 
why the recruiting serjeant does 
not parade his ribbons among them ; 
and for this reason it will be need- 
ful, in order to induce them to 
enlist, to prove openly and con- 
vincingly that a military career 
offers special and important advan- 
tages. At first it will be difficult 
to make them believe that the re- 
forms to be introduced are genuine, 
and that they will not be cheated, 
in some way or other, if they enlist. 
But a steady course of liberal, up- 
right dealing, and an abandonment 
of the old overreaching policy, will 
in time cure this fear of treache ry ; 
and if in the soldier’s condition and 
prospects such reforms are carried 
out as we now propose to indicate, 
we may yet hope to see inilitary 
service as heyy sought after as 
other work, where the master is 
known to be kind and liberal. 

The first subject which we propose 
to treat of is the soldier’s pension. 
We place it first because it urgently 
requires improvement, and because 
we heartily concur with Colonel 
Radcliffe (who dissents on this point 
from his brother Commissioners) in 
‘feeling most strongly that a suf- 
ficient pension is what soldiers look 
to more than any other boon or ad- 
vantage that may be offered to them, 
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and also being of opinion that the 
recruiting for the army may be 
much injured by the unfavourable 
account that a dissatisfied pensioner 
may give of the service, and vi 
versd in the case of a satisfied pen- 
sioner.’ 

Before the passing of the Army 
Service Act of 1847,a soldier, after 
his twenty-one years’ service (or 
twenty-four in the cavalry), was 
secure of his 1s. 2 day. Now, 
after the same service, he is only 
sure of 87. He may get more for 
good-conduct pay, but that chance, 
as we shall presently show, is very 
precarious. The Commission recom- 
mends that the future pension shall 
be 10d.a day after twenty-one years’ 
service, and to men not allowed to 
embark for foreign service, or inva- 
lided home from foreign stations, gi. 
after twenty years, 8./. after nineteen 
years, and od, after eighteen years, 
in addition to their 2ood-conduct 
pay in each case. Colonel Rad- 
cliffe wishes for an addition of 2/. 
to these rates. 

The Commission thus actually 
recommends that a soldier’s full 
service pension, unless he has more 
than one good-conduct badge, shall 
remain now than it was in 
1847; and offers only such mise- 
rable pensions as could not possibly 
support them to men of eighteen to 
twenty years’ service, broken down 
by the effects of climate. Even 
this, however, is not the worst, 
for there is no provision made for 
permanent pension for men of less 
than eighteen years’ service, no 
matter how they may have suffered 
from climate, exposure, the knap- 
sack, and night duty. They are left 
nominally to the mercy of the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital— 
actually, we suppose, 
their secretary ; from another 
portion of the report, we may learn 
how the official who regulates this 
question of pension interprets the 
directions and wishes of the State. 
In treating of the medical exami- 
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nation of recruits, it is stated in 
the report before us, as a ground 
for more careful inspection, that 
during the seven years ending with 
1865, 35,296 soldiers appet ared be- 
fore the Commissioners as claimants 
for pension, permanent or tempo- 
rary, on the ground of wifitness for 
It does not seem to have 
occurred to the framers of this 
report what an all-powerful argu- 
ment this is against the soldier’s 
present condition; and further, 
when they state— 


service, 


ars from these returns, that out of 
si old rs making this ap plication 
there were 24,995 of less than eleven years’ 
service; and out of these 16,419 were of 
less than six years’ service. Of these latter 
only 309 were considered to be entitled to 
permauent pension, leaving 16,110 for tem- 
porary } 


It app 
35,296 


ension, 


it only occurs to them that these 
men must have had latent disease 
when enlisted ;! it did not proclaim 
to them, as it does to us with 
startling force, how illiberal it is 
to send these thousands of young 


men, brolen down in the service of 


the State, out of that service with 
a mere temporary provision, and 
that not enough to keep body and 
soul together. How many of these 
temporary pensioners will be satis- 
fied, how many recruits will they 
beat up, and what account will they 
give of the advantages of the 
service? Colonel Radcliffe’s con- 
viction, sound as it is, did not carry 
him on to its legitimate consequence, 
namely, that all men rendered unfit 
for the Queen’s service by work 
done in that serv ice, should be per- 
manently provided for, the State 
retaining the right to employ them 
for such home service as they may 
be fit to undertake. 

If this were a certainty, an enor- 
mous inducement would at once be 
held out to join the army, and the 
State would at the same time 
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become mistress of a number of 
trained soldiers well enough fitted 
to form the nucleus of a strong 
army of reserve for home service. 
The chief argument which we 
have heard used against this sugges- 
tion is, that it w ould offer a premium 
to malingerers, that men of feeble 
constitution would get into the army 
on purpose to go out speedily on a 
pension, and also that many bad 
characters would feign illness, or 
tamper with their health, in order 
to get released on such advantageous 
terms. Against this the medical 
officers must provide. If so great 
an inducement, joined to others we 
propose to indicate, were held out, 
there would be plenty of men to 
choose recruits from, and none but 
the strongest need be taken. Let 
there be the same care in choosing 
soldiers that is taken by the medical 
officer of a life insurance office in 
accepting proposals of insurance, 
and we need not fear the presence 
in the ranks of many sickly men. 
A strong hale man could hardly 
feign disease such as would render 
him the subject of a pension without 
being detected. But grant that a 
few such cases might occur, they 
could be only a —_ small number, 
and of no importance compared 
with the value of the thousands ot 
recruits whom so palpable a boon 
would attract; and again let us 
repeat that we would exclude the 
class of men who would be most 
likely to attempt an imposition. 
Perhaps it may be said that the 
Chelsea Commissioners have now 
the power to grant permanent pen- 
sions wherever they may think 
it desirable. We have seen how 
seldom they do so: and even did 
they do so oftener, men will not 
trust in their generosity, but want 
the power to claim such pension as 
a vight. One instance out of many 
may here be given of how these 





' Tlow utterly false this conclusion of the Commissioners must be, is clearly shown by 


the arguments of Dr. Parkes and Dr. Maclean, to which we refer a few pages further on. 
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broken down short-service men are 
treated. Only afew weeks ago the 
writer of this paper met a dis- 
charged soldier begging. He had 
been discharged a few days before 
at Chatham, havi ing been ‘invalided 
home from China. He had served 
in the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny, for which he had a medal 
and clasp, and in the subsequent 
Chinese war, for which he was also 
decorated. His papers were ev 
régle, and showed that he was dis- 
charged after ten years’ service 
with a good character, on account 
of ill health, with 8d. a day pension 
for two years. He was evidently 
weak and in need of nourishment; 
and when the writer expressed his 
surprise to see a soldier of so good 
a character begging, his simple reply 
was, ‘ What am I to do with 8d. a 
day, for I am too weak to work ?’ 

Shortly afterwards, the writer 
heard of him as trying to sell his 
medals to some young men reading 
for the army for their mere value 
as silver. 

That man, wherever he went, 
was a living warning against en- 
listment into the army; whereas if 
he had been provided with a per- 
manent pension sufficient to live 
upon, he would have been an ex- 
ample that a faithful soldier is fairly 
rewarded, and his stories of his 
campaigns, instead of always ending 
in a complaint at being so badly 
treated after such hard service, 
would have stimulated many a 
young lad to follow his example 
and reap his reward. 

What becomes of these discharged 
soldiers when their pension expires? 
If they are strong enough to work 
they would certainly be strong 
enough to serve in a force for home 
defence. If they are not strong 
enough to work, the burden of 
their support must fall on their 
friends, or on the parish, and surely 
this is only another method of taxa- 
tion. If their friends support them, 
these poor people are taxed beyond 
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their means towards the mainte- 
nance of one whom they believe the 
State ought to maintain. If they 
fall on the parish the ratepayers 
are at the cost of keeping them, 
and are no better off than if they 
paid their share of the pension to 
the State, and saved the man from 
being a pauper. It may seem to 
us a smal! matter whether the old 
soldier receives his support from 
the Government authorities or the 
parish authorities. It is just the 
difference to him both in his own 
eyes, and those of all his friends, 
between independence and pau- 
perism, 

On these grounds we assert that 
all men w hose health is injured by 
army service should be permanently 
pensioned by the State, who will 
retain all those fit for work as a 
home reserve. The next point is 
as to what the nature of the pension 
should be; whether it is to remain 
less than it was twenty years ago, 
while the prices of the necessaries 
of life have risen fifty per cent., or 
whether it is to be really a suffi- 
cient maintenance. 

A sensation heading, ‘ Waterloo 
and the Workhouse,’ appeared re- 
peatedly in the Times last summer, 
detailing the poverty which had com- 
pelied one of Wellington’s veterans to 
the workhouse for six years without 
pension. But this man had left the 
army, after seven years’ service, at 


his own request, and the pension of 


gd. a day which was granted him 
by the Chelsea Commissioners, when 
his case was made known to ‘them, 
was perhaps as much as he had a 
right to hope for. But what can 
be said of the following case, which 
we copy verbatim from a doc ument 
sent round the Royal Engineers’ 
establishment at Chatham, under 
the signature of the Field-officer for 
Military Discipline, within the last 
few weeks ?— 


Pensioner Peter Burton, late 4th King’s 
Own, one of the servants of this establish- 
ment, after a service here of twenty years, 
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is about to be discharged on account of in- 
firmity of age preventing him from any 
longer discharging his duties efficiently. 

His age is seventy-four; and rod. per 
diem (the amount of his pension) is all 
that he and his wife (aged seventy) will 
have to depend on for the rest of their days ; 
and when the following facts are known, it 
is hoped that some aid m: ay be extended to 
him by subscribing a sum to be so applied. 

Peter Burton is one of those ‘rank and 
file who under the Duke of Wellington 
marched through Spain and France, driving 
before them the previously unconquered 
armies of Napoleon ;’ and is, moreover, one 
of the very few, if not the only survivor of 
the celebrated assaults of Badajos and St. 
Sebastian. 

He enlisted in 1811, served through the 
campaigns of 1811-12-13-14, including the 
battles of Salamanea, Vittoria, Nive, be- 
sides the before-mentioned sieges; at the 
assault of Bada ujos he volunteered for the 
forlorn hope, and with six others were 
the only survivors out of seventy-four of 
his regiment who formed part of that band. 
For his conduct on this memorable occa- 
sion he was promoted direct from private to 
serjeant, and received the medal of merit. 
He also was one of the storming party of 
the breach of St. Sebastian. He was 
wounded in the left leg at the battle of 
Salamanca. 

At the conclusion of that war he went to 
America, where he served at the battle of 
Bladensburg, and at New Orleans. At the 
former of these he carried to the rear, on 
his back, the wounded commanding officer 
of his regiment. 

On the return of his regiment he served 
with it at the battle of Waterloo. He then 
served seven years in the West Indies, and 
afterwards, in 1827-28, in the expedition to 
Portugal. He was discharged in 1832, 
and entered the Dockyard Police at this 
place, in which body he served fourteen 
years as a serjeant. In 1846 he joined 
this establishment, where he has always 
borne an excellent character. 

He has lost one son in the service at the 
siege of Lucknow. 


At the head-quarters of one of 
the most important branches of the 
service is thus publicly advertised 
the inevitable connection between 
military service and _pauperism. 
Truly, ‘the State must pin her faith 
to the motto, ‘ Virtue is its own 
reward.’ Hight sieges and battles, 
including Waterloo ; two forlorn 
hopes; a wounded limb; a com- 
manding officer’s life saved; twenty- 
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one years’ service in Spain, Bel- 
gium, America, the West Indies, 
and Portugal; and—tenpence a day 
fora reward! Do ye think, states- 
men who bid for extension of place 
by a small budget, that in grinding 
down those who shed their blood 
in her defence ye will win a place 
in the hearts of your country ? and 
will a country that pours forth her 
gold with open hand, whenever 
the voice of charity calls, grudge to 
her sons who guard her shores, 
faithful even unto death, oe means 
to keep them from begg: ary? Ifit 
be so, if such is the feeling of the 
nation, then is her army composed, 
not of soldiers, but of slaves. 

In this question, however, as in 
many others, we believe that our 
rulers have not expressed the true 
voice of the nation; and that it 
only needs for the country to be 
convinced that her soldiers are un- 
fairly neglected when they leave her 
service, for the remedy to be speedily 
forthcoming. Let the nation look 
to it, while there is yet time, that 
the weapon which she needs be not 
found absent in the day of battle; 
for it will be, unless it can ‘ trust 
the hand and heart of her who has 
braced it to her side.’ 

This matter of pension is of vital 
importance ; and if we want soldiers, 
we must treat it in no niggardly 
spirit, remembering that every pen- 
sioner who goes back into civil life 
leavens his own neighbourhood with 
good or bad opinions of the army. 

The amount of pension might 

vary with the service which the re- 
cipient had performed; but the 
minimum pension (irrespective of 
good-conduct pay or other con- 
tingent advantages) for any man 
discharged, except for disgraceful 
conduct or at his own request, 
should certainly not be less than a 
shilling a day for life. We would 
propose a sliding scale of pension, 
commencing with a shilling a day, 
plus whatever good-conduct pay a 
man is in receipt of on leaving, and 
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rising to eighteenpence a day, with 
similar additions, for men of long 
service. Service before the enemy 
should either add to the pension or 
shorten the time of service necessary 
to obtain it. 

This is not the place to enter into 
more minute details, which are 
within the province of the executive: 
our part is only to indicate the di- 
rection in which reforms should be 
instituted. As the matter at present 
stands, no soldier has any guarantee 
that he will not be turned loose 
without a pension, either on reduc- 
tion of the army, on account of ill 
health, or at the end of his first 
term of service. It is well known 
that many a soldier who wishes to 
re-engage is refused permission to 
do so, the Mutiny Act specifying 
that his re-engagement must be 
‘with the consent of his command- 
ing officer ;’ and if the commanding 
officer is unwilling to take on his 
own shoulders the responsibility of 
refusing to re- -engage @ man whom 
he dislikes, a word is said to the 
medical officer, and it is strange if 
some physical cause be not found 
sufficient to stop the re-engagement. 
Then if a man is steady and ‘healthy 
at the end of his first term, in all 
probability he sees his way to earn- 


Daily pay, 
| Service including 1d. 
| beer money 


| 8s d. 
Royal Artillery : : 1 4} 
_ Gunners, Horse Brigades 1 64 

Cavalry of the Line and “Mili- L 
tary Train . : - a 4 
Royal Engineers. ; : r 34 
| Infantry of the line . ; ‘ . x 


From these sums nominally re- 
maining due to the soldier, he is 
subject to stoppages ‘ for necessaries 
and articles to clean appointments, 
&e., and for any other charge for 
which the soldier is properly liable ;’ 
but such stoppages must never ex- 
ceed an amount which will leave 
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ing a living out of the service, and 
the pension which he would gain by 
remaining is so small, that it is not 
worth his while to stay on, espe- 
cially as he gets no more pay in his 
second term than in his first, and as 
he still always runs the chance of 
being discharged on reduction of 
the army, or from ill-health, with 
either a temporary pension or none 
at all. 

These are the chief reasons why 
men leave the service at the end of 
their first term. Make a better 
pension a certainty for all men not 
discharged at their own request or 
for bad conduct, and soldiers will 
not be so eager to leave without 
pension. 

But, besides the prospect of a 
pension, men must be convinced 
that they will be as well off, or bet- 
ter off, during their military career 
than if they remain at home. We 
will therefore devote the remainder 
of this article to indicating some of 
the most important reforms which 
are required in the soldier’s pay, 
food, clothing, and lodging. 

The nominal pay of the private 
soldier varies according to the 
nature of the service to which he 
belongs, as shown in the following 
table : 


| 
| Compulsory | Weekly sum | 


weekly stoppage | remaining due 
for messing | to 


the soldier 


Weekly pay 
| and washing | 


d. s. ad. 


s. s. ad 

9 5% 3 74 

10 74 4 94 

ta 7 >” 3 6 
3 

9 of ) 3 a4 

7 211 


“I 
| 
oo 








him sixpence a day in the Life and 
Horse Guards, and one penny a duy 
in every other branch of the service. 

We are speaking now of home 
service only, and as the Horse 
Guards and Life Guards are so much 
better paid, and are specially treated 
in many ways, we shall leave them 
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out of consideration, especially as 
we have no reason to suppose that 
any difficulty exists in filling their 
ranks. The case of the Foot Guards, 
also, is somewhat special. The 
Horse Artillery is better paid, and 
has the pick of all the recruits for 
the artillery, so in that arm also 
there will be no lack of men. The 
engineers are a special class of men, 
and receive special rates of working 
pay. We have the cavalry and in- 
fantry of the line, and the artillery 
left to deal with. 

From the above it is evident that 
the real value of the soldier’s pay 
depends upon what he gets in ex- 
change for his weekly compulsory 
stoppage, and what is the average 
amount of stoppages for necessaries, 
&e. Of the messing and washing 
stoppage, first of all there is credited 
to the public 43d. as the price of 
the soldier’s ration, then $d. in the 
infantry and 1d. in the cavalry and 
artillery goes for washing, and the 
remainder to the mess fund of the 
room, to be expended on groceries 
and extra comforts. Thus, in the 
infantry of the line, besides obtain- 
ing a ration of meat and bread, 
each individual spends 3d. a day, or 

g/. a week in sugar, tea, d&c., 
at in the cavalry, artillery, mili- 
tary train and engineers, 44d. a 
day, or 2s. 74d. a week. The ration 
of bread and meat supplied by 
Government is worth a little more 
to the soldier than the 44d. which 
he pays for it, but not much more, 
for the same large demand which 
enables the Government to purchase 
meat and bread at low prices from 
the contractor would enable soldiers 
on the co-operative principle to 
purchase on the same, or very 
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nearly the same terms. The regi- 
mental canteen system shows what 
can be done in this direction, and 
there the soldier can purchase good 
groceries at very low prices. Take 
it all in all, the soldier’s 74d. or gd. 
a day purchases for him under the 
present system a little more than 
he might obtain at a co-operative 
store as acivilian. Ifthe Govern- 
ment increases the meat ration 
from #lb. to 1lb., in accordance 
with the recommendation of the 
Commission, a valuable addition 
would then be made to the soldier’s 
ration, though still it will err on the 
side of defect rather than excess, 
that is in the wrong direction, for 
more evils result from under than 
over-feeding.! It must, moreover, 
never be forgotten that if more 
work is required from a man, his 
food must be increased in propor- 
tion. Ths infantry soldier has not 
such hard work as the cavalry 
soldier or artilleryman, except ac- 
tually on the march, but the food 
which the latter obtain would not 
be too much for the foot soldier, 
and should, therefore, in their own 
case be increased. 

But we cannot help asking at 
this point what is the use of paying 
a soldier thirteen pence a day with 
one hand, and taking away four- 
pence half-penny with the other? 
Can any practical reason be shown 
for this, or any cause beyond the 
force of custom ? It does not really 
impose any check upon the con- 
tractor, the quarter-master, or the 
men. Nothing could be more 
simple than for each man to receive 
a daily sum of pay and a ration. If 
a man is absent without leave, let 
him forfeit his ration just as he 


The soldier's ration as supplied by Government for 43d., is 3lb. of meat, including 


lei (for which about one fifth should be deducted) and 1b. of bread. 


vegetables, tea, 


44d. a day. 


He purchases 


sugar, milk, and extra bread or flour with the mess money of 3d. or 
His breakfast is generally tea and dry bread ; 
and bread; his supper, dry bread and tea. 


his dinner, meat or soup 
In the cavalry, artillery, &c., the extra 


1o}d. per "week purchases flour for an occasional baking, a pint of beer three times 
a week or so, or in its place a little butter, which the stoppage from the infantry 


soldier is not sufficient to obtain. 
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now forfeits his pay. The only 
way in which cheating could occur 
would be by the false return of 
absent men as present; but that 
would require the connivance of 
several different individuals, and 
a check might easily be devised for 
its prevention. The simplification 
of accounts and of returns would 
be considerable. Captains of com- 
panies, paymasters and War Office 
officials might be saved much un- 
necessary labour. At home when 
on duty, or in hospital, in the 
guard room awaiting trial, on board 
ship or abroad, a man’s balance of 
pay need not be altered ; his ration 
would be suited to the circum- 
stances of the hospital or the sea 
voyage, but his nett pay need be 
subject to no varying deduction. 
Then the men of each company 
might agree among themselves 
what amount they would contribute 
weekly towards their mess, not ex- 
ceeding a certain sum, to ‘be fixed 
as now; the captain of the com- 
pany could hand the shares of the 
men to the non-commissioned officer 
of the room, and the payment would 
assume in the men’s eyes the ap- 
pearance of a voluntary contribu- 
tion instead of a forced stoppage, 
which would tend towards that 
feeling of independence which is 
absolutely necessary for every man’s 
happiness, without in the smallest 
degree trenching upon discipline. 
As regards the mess, the details 
should be left in the hands of 
the head of the room, and there 
should be no interference on the 
part of an officer beyond examining 
that the bills are paid, and that 
there is no excessive debt, which 
would of course operate unfairly in 
favour of any one leaving the mess, 
and against any new comer. 

After his food has been paid for, 
a soldier has left 5d.a day in the 
infantry, and about 6d. a day i in the 
cavalry and artillery, from which he 
has to keep up necessaries, &c. As 
the necessaries, the provision and 
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maintenance of which falls on the 
soldier, are more in the other 
branches of the servicethan in the in- 
fantry, there does not really remain 
any greater surplus to the soldiers 
of these arms, who are thus better 
off only as regards their messing, 
and, perhaps, their under-clothing. 
The keeping up soldier’s necessaries 
at their own cost, is a source of 
much trouble and confusion of ac- 
counts, in consequence of the sys- 
tem of paying daily. A man’s stop- 
pages for a shirt, for instance, enter 
into the pay-serjeant’s daily ac- 
counts for weeks, and scarcely any 
man is at any time in receipt of his 
full pay, 4d. a day being the average 
amount which a very steady man, 
careful of his clothes and escaping 
extra hard work and dirty fatigues, 
will receive in cash. Each man has 

provide himself with a fatigue 
jacket annually, besides keeping up 
his under- clothing ; ; amounted man 
having also to provide his horse 
brushes, sand for cleansing bits, &c. 
From all this, we think the soldier 
should be relieved, the articles being 
renewed by the Government, and 
the man being only subjected to 
stoppages if he destroys or wilfully 
makes away with any part of his 
kit. 

To end this subject, we would re- 
commend that in order to give con- 
fidence to the men, to hold out some 
inducement in the way of good pay, 
and to abolish the present compli- 
cated machinery of accounts, the 
Government should provide each 
soldier with his daily food, his clo- 
thing and necessaries of all sorts 
free, paying hima fixed weekly sum 
besides—say 3s. in the infantry, and 
4s. 6d. in the cav alry and artillery, 
compelling him to keep the clothes 
supplied to him, and at each station 
opening a store, where for ready 
money he may replace any article 
lost or damaged through careless- 
ness. 

Passing from the soldier’s food 
and pay, we come to the question 
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of clothing. And here we at once 
take issue with the authorities and 
assert that the soldier’s dress is not 
suited to its proper purpose ; that the 
whole error lies in the fact, that the 
soldier is dressed for show and not 
for work. The Horse Guards autho- 
rities have set up an ideal standard 
of smartness, and unless a dress is 
smart according to this false taste, 
it is pronounced unsoldier-like; and, 
unfortunately, a soldier is not con- 
sidered smart unless he wears tight 
clothes and an uncomfortable head- 
dress, so that the labourer, as long 
as his clothes are in good condition, 
hasan advantage over the soldier 
inthis respect. There ought to be 
oly one aim in the design and 
manufacture of a soldier’s dress, 
namely—to allow him under all 
possible circumstances to do his 
work with the greatest possible 
comfort ; but, beginning at the top, 
look at his head-dress: Guards’ 
bearskin; Infantry-shako; Dragoon- 
helmet ; Lancer-cap; Hussar and 
Artillery-busby. Which of these 
would any sensible man choose as 
a head-dress for work? As a 
climax of absurdity, we would 
select the busby. Common sense 
a out that a head-dress should 
ve as light as possible, well venti- 
a d, soft, and easily accommodat- 
ing itself to the shape of the head, 
protecting the eyes from the sun, 
sand the face from the rain. Routine 
dictates that the head-dress of the 
Jhussar, gunner, and sapper should 
jbe a cylinder of pasteboard covered 
jwith seal-skin, perfectly stiff, and 
| pressing hard on the forehes ud, ‘With 
jout peak or brim to serve as protec- 
ition from weather, and hollowed 
Hout at the top so as to catch the 
Brain, of which it will hold about 
three- -quarters of a pint. Then, in 
order to prevent this water coming 
Sthrough to the head, there is under. 
Breath a piece of solid leather, which 
jutterly precludes all possibility of 
iventilation. The whole apparatus 
p Weighs about 1} Ib. and has a bag 
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of cloth hanging down (a perfectly 
useless appendage) at one side. 
Neither this nor any other head- 
dress in the army has even the 
advantage of being cheap. If we 
turn to the forage cap, we find 
comfort again sacrificed to a false 
notion of smartness. The cap is 
too small, and the order to wear it 
one inch over the right eye-brow 
leaves the left side of the head en- 
tirely exposed. A cap of the same 
material, or of soft felt, larger and 
with a soft brim, would be a valu- 
able protection from sun and wet, 
and comfortable to work in; or, 
better still, we would have a good 
Glengarry cap with a peak, ear- 
flaps to turn down if necessary, and 
a water-proof flap behind. 

Then there is the tunic—tight 
across the chest and in the shoul- 
ders and arms, cut in to the shape of 
the body, with a standing-up collar, 
and large skirt in front. The coat 
should be a loose, double-breasted 
patrol, or monkey-jacket, with 
good pockets ; or else built on the 
model of that very comfortable shoot- 
ing-dress lately introduced — the 
Norfolk jacket—with collar turned 
down, or capable of being raised : 
and a good warm waistcoat with 
sleeves should be worn underneath 
in cold weather. Experience teaches 
every man that the most important 
points to be kept cool or warm in 
order to increase the comfort of the 
whole body are the neck and wrists. 
Accordingly , a working man leaves 
his neck bare in summer, and pro- 
vides himself with a comforter and 
woollen mittens in the winter. Not 
only are these means of protection 
not supplied to the soldier, but if he 
were to buy them and put them on 
he would be punished ; and he must 
wear the same leather stock and 
standing-up tight collar summer 
and winter. 

The trousers are too tight across 
the knees and thighs for comfort, 
and too large over the feet; while, 
as for the boots, there is scarcely a 
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soldier of ten years’ service whose 
foot is not distorted. A soldier 
should have a strong laced boot 
well nailed, good ‘peg-top’ trousers 
with pockets, and soft leather or 
canvas gaiters with a flap over 
the instep, not short stiff leggings, 
cramping the ankle as do the present 
ones. 

To enter more minutely into the 
points connected with the soldier’s 
clothing would only be to weary 
our readers with a catalogue of 
minor mistakes, such as the absence 
of drawers in the infantry, and the 
wearing cotton instead of woollen 
shirts and socks, Any one who 
will take the trouble to read Dr. 
Parkes’s chapter on clothing in his 
invaluable work on military hy- 
giene will there find the question 
ably treated.! If we have made 
out a case for inquiry and reform 
our task is fulfilled; but if there is 
to be a committee on soldiers’ dress 
itshould number amongits members 
those who have at the present time to 
wear the soldier’s dress, for nothing 
but practical knowledge and pre- 
sent experience, not even the recol- 
lection of past discomforts softened 
and mellowed by time, will enable 
2 man to overcome that deep-rooted 
prejudice in favour of smartness 
which seems to be part and parcel 
of the British officer’s creed. If 
a committee of non-commissioned 
officers and men were requested to 
give a free opinion as to their various 
articles of clothing, receiving the 
assurance that their suggestions 
for improvement would be attended 
to, we believe some good might be 
done. 

Independently of the additional 
attraction of a comfortable dress to 
the working man, it would clearly 
be the best policy to dress the 
soldier so as to get out of him the 
greatest possible amount of work 


' Since the above was written «an excellent letter on 
has appeared in the Times of 4th January, signed ‘ A Progressive Officer, 
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the articles of dress which we hay: 
enumerated make him uncomfort. 
able and easily tired, what must be 
said of the knapsack ? 


British Reeviation Pacx.—Two straps 
pass over the shoulders and under the arms, 
and are fixed to hooks on the pack below, 
The whole weight of the pack and kit 
(12 lbs.) is thrown on the clavicle, on part 
of the first and second ribs, and the pee- 
toral muscles. The movement of the cla- 
vicle and first rib is impeded, although i: 
any exertion they are the parts which must 
be most free; the axillary nerves and 
vessels are pressed on; the hands becom 
numbed, and often swell, so that men 
cannot use their rifles; the cutting under 
the armpit is very disagreeable, and th 
carrying of the pack is on this account alox 
very irksome. No plan is so unphilo- 
sophieal as this: there is a violation of all 
the rules just laid down. The man cannot 
put on or take off his pack ; and if the arn- 
straps are not very tight, the pack falls 
DAG 50.5.0 That the present method of 
carrying the weight is irksome, and at th 
end of a march becomes distressing, has 
been ascertained by many inquiries from 
soldiers. At the end of a long march the 
fatigue is great: the men, if called upo 
for any exertion, such as ascending a hill at 
the double, or even quick movements 0 
the level, do them with great difficulty, and 
with an extraordinary acceleration and 
accompanying feebleness of the heart's 
action, and great rapidity and shallowness 
of respiration. The hands, at the sam 
time, are numbed and swollen, and the 
careful training which the men now receit 
at rifle practice is entirely neutralised, a: 
they can scarcely pull the trigger of their 
rifles. On long marches, or on field-days 
at the camp (if the men carry their kits n 
their packs, which happily they seldom do), 
some men always fall out ; and the number 
would be greater were it not that the soldier 
fears the banter of his comrades. Ocea- 
sionally, it is said, men have died after 
field-days; and the death of a man on th 
march of the Guards to Guildford, a few 
years since, created, it is well known, 4 
great sensation. 

From careful trials at Chatham, made by 
order of Major-General Eyre, it was prove! 
that other packs did not produce thes 
effects. With Berrington’s (O’Halloran’s 


with the least possible fatigue. Ii 
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the men at the end of sixteen miles’ march 
came in fresh, could ascend hills easily, and 


tary question of 




















































leclared they could have made the march 


over again without rest. 


It is quite clear, then, that this is a mili- 
the greatest moment, since 
t comes to this, that the present plan 
lessens, to a very great extent, the fighting 
qualities of the soldier, The E nglish 
soldier, in fact, is so bound up with straps 
ind belts that he is almost as rigid as a 
statue—a plan which is about as sensible 
s placing shackles on a racehorse.' 


These words were published by 
Dr. Parkes, Professor of Military 
Hygiene in the Army Medical 
School at Netley, upwards of two 
year's ago and this day the same 
knapsack is beiny carried in exactly 
manner. But there is 
another far more important aspect 
of this question. Upwards of three 
years ago, Dr. Maclean, the Pro- 
fessor of Military Medicine in the 
Army Medical School, delivered a 
lecture at the United Service Insti- 
tution upon ‘The influence of the 
present knapsack and accoutrements 
on the health of the infantry sol- 
dier,, which was printed and circu- 
lated among the authorities.2 In 
that lecture he distinctly traced the 
extraordinary number of cases of 
heart disease in the army— 


the same 


To the mischievous constriction to which 
we subject the chests of our soldiers at the 
time we demand from them the maximum 
of exertion. 


He adds statistics which are per- 
fectly appalling, and thus appeals : 


Surely, gentlemen, you will agree with 
ne, after hearing a statement so startling, 
that it behoves us to look narrowly into a 
question involving such an amount of suf- 
fering, costly invaliding, and inefficiency, 
with a view to the adoption of a remedial 
measure, 


Word for word, this is again 
quoted by Dr. Parkes, who gives 


A Manual of Practical Hygiene ; 
of the Army. 
1864. 
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By Edmund A. Parkes, M.D., 


* Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, vol. viii, 
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his own statistics from the books of 


the invaliding establishment at Fort 
Pitt. 


1860-61. 1861-62, 
Total invalided at all 
ages 2769 4087 
Of these, invalided un- 
der two years’ service 445 569 
Percentage _invalided 
under two years 16°07 13°92 
Percentage of heart 
cases in the men un- 
der two years’ service 13°7 14°76 
Percentage of lung 
eases, chiefly con- 


sumption, in the men 
under two years’ ser- 
vice ‘ . 34°15 25°33 

Out of 100 men discharged under two 
years’ service, heart and lung disease to- 


gether constituted in one year 47°85, and 


in the other 40°59. 

In order to form a standard of com- 
parison, which cannot be obtained from the 
civil population (as deaths only are re- 
corded in the Registrar-General’s returns), 
I compared this amount of heart and lung 
disease among the young soldiers with the 
same diseases among the invalids of all 
ages at Fort Pitt, in the two years. The 
following numbers came out: 


Percentage of heart Percentage of lung 





diseases as causes of diseases as causesof 
invaliding. invaliding. 
Invalids of all 
ages . 77 19°8 
Invalids under 
two years’ 
service . 142 29°99 


Heart and lung diseases therefore form a 
much larger percentage among the young 
soldiers ; “and this would have me out 
more cle arly still had the number of young 
soldiers been deducted from the number at 
all ages. 


How is this to be accounted for? The 
recruits are carefully examined ; have 
no heart or lung disease ; how is it that 


such diseases are develo sped ‘sae their 
first two years of service, and indeed more 
during the second year than the first ? 

Dr. Maclean has already argued this 
question, and I believe his observations, 
already quoted, render it very highly pro- 
bable that it is to the exertion we demand 
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from recruits, while we bind down their 
ribs with dress and accoutrements, the pro- 
duction of heart disease, and of some of 
the lung disease, must be traced. At any 
rate, this seems the most obvious cause of 
this result. 


When a railway manager or the 
overseer of a mine has repeated 
warnings that a certain arrange- 
ment, or want of arrangement, 1 
dangerous to life and limb, but 
neglects to take precautions, if a 
fatal accident occurs, the railway 
company or owner of the mine is 
liable to be mulct in heavy damages, 
and the responsible person to be 
arraigned at the bar of justice on a 
charge of manslaughter. There is 
no lack of solemn warning here— 
not the hasty advice of passing 
strangers, but the careful earnest 
appeal of the men whom, for their 
skill and science, the State has 
selected as her advisers. Is it, then, 
too much to say that the blood of 
every young soldier who during the 
past three years has died from heart 
disease or lung disease brought on 
by the knap ysack lies on the head of 
those who could but will not apply 
the remedy? Is this the way to 
attract men to the service? The 
troops know well enough that the 
misery and suffering caused by that 
deadly weight might be removed, 
and is not. <A soldier writes in the 
Army and Navy Gazette on the 
18th September last : 


Many a bright fellow has succumbed to 
that glazed house which carries such a 
harmless appearance, for death too often 
reigns within, and there is no such a thing 
as getting used to it. Times beyond num- 
ber have I stood on parade in torture, with 
the pins and needles in my arms, and my 
fingers numbed, and the nightmare on my 
chest, when I would have given worlds, as 
the saying is, to have taken it off. But no; 
veins in your forehead might swell, and a 
faintish sensation come over you, but till 
the parade was over, there you stood. Often 
on the march, in rain, sunshine, and dust, 
tottering mile after mile with the port- 
manteau increasing in weight as the mile- 
stones were passed, with the sensible thought 
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raging in your bosom, ‘If attacked by ap 
enemy of what use should I be?’ while 
Common Sense cries out, ‘ Give the soldier 
the free use of his limbs, and in the how 
of need he will not be found wanting, 


Will no one take up this ques. 
tion for the soldier, or must many 
another strong manly fellow sicken 
and die while the authorities 

1 ‘further experiments ?’ 

The question should be settled at 
once by a decision that the soldier 
should for the present carry no 
knapsack at all. In time of peace 
there can be no difficulty about 
carrying the men’s kits for them 
whenever a move has to be made; 
and there exists evidence enough 
that troops laden with a heavy 
knapsack will stand no chance in 
a future war against the more rapid 
movements of an enemy not so en- 
cumbered. Breech-loading arms 
are now adopted ; rapidity of fire, 

ceteris paribus, will win the day; 
and therefore an infantry soldier's 
strength should be husbanded for 
carrying a sufficient quantity of 
ammunition to enable him to fire 
as rapidly as desirable, and yet 
not to fear that his supply will be 
exhausted at the critical moment. 

The old argument with which 
routine has met every reformer’s 
efforts in this direction, namely, 
that the soldier must not be sepa 
rated from his change of clothing, 
has been effectually refuted by 
the experience of the Prussians 
in the late war; besides which, it 
has long been the custom for the 
men not to carry their knapsacks 
in India. By all means let there 
be a knapsack of Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge’s pattern (the best as yet 
known) belonging to each soldier, 
in which he may stow his kit; but 
let it always be carried for him, 
except in the very rare case of a 
march over roads impassable for 
horses or carriages. 

If only common sense might have 
its way, if only that dead “level of 
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) arily 


| barrack-room at night, 





official placidity could now and then 
be surmounted, hope. might dawn 


on the soldier. He groans under 
his weary load in his stiff, uncom- 
fortable clothes; he complains that 
he has not food enough, and that 
his pay is always being stopped for 
something he does not want. At 
length, in vain hope, he summons 
courage to complain. This com- 
plaint reaches the War Office, over- 
laden with comments till the original 
subject is lost sight of. What is 
it? Only some suggested change 
in the system. We have plenty to 
do here with keeping the system 
going as itis just now: putit away 
for the present. And there it lies, 
in its red-tape binding, till the next 
step removes the official who re- 
ceived it to other duties, and it’ is 
swept away as obsolete. In vain 
may the soldier ask for the reply— 
in vain hope against hope. Enough, 
ifnot too much, has been done for 
him in forwarding his original com- 
plaint, and the authorities must not 
be further interfered with. 

If we turn to the question of 
barrack accommodation, it is still 
thesame story. Before the Crimean 
war, the condition of all our bar- 
racks was far behind the require- 
ments of the age, and none but 
miserable accommodation was pro- 
vided for the soldier. A committee 
was appointed in 1855. A Com- 
mission made its report in 1861. 
But the work of improvement pro- 
gresses too slowly; and many of 
the old barracks, even in London 


and close to London are, according 


toour modern knowledge of sani- 
tary requirements, unfit for habita- 
tions. Wherever for want of ordi- 
decent arrangements, the 
| filthy tub is still brought into the 
wherever 
cesspits have to be emptied by the 
troops, wherever the men’s rooms 
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are immediately over the stables, 
causing defective ventilation in the 
stables, while at the same time the 
barrack rooms are filled with the 
effluvium from below, as in barracks 
in and around London, immediate 
improvements are necessary. Nor 
is the amount of space which the 
Commissioners declared to be abso- 
lutely essential to health always 
allowed,! but the air in one barrack 
is rendered foul by overcrowding, 
whilst numbers of other barracks 
throughout the country are left 
empty. But while in our English 
climate the value of g barrack 
accommodation can scarcely be 
overrated, in tropical climates life 
depends upon it. And yet we have 
only to turn to the events of the 
year 1865 to see how our soldiers 
fared in this respect in one instance, 
at all events: 


gC od 


The scene of the epidemic in Bermuda 
was St. George’s Town, a hotbed of filth 
and cesspools, lying in a basin, undrained, 
cut off from all winds, and dense ly popu- 
lated—the very place for yellow fever to 
‘run riot in, as Dr. Barrow says. Yet 
here, in this focus, where corruption invites 
the direst of fevers, our Government quar- 
ters its valuable and costly soldiers. And 
in what kind of barracks? Sanitary and 
barrack commissioners have laid down in 
their minute detail rigid rules for the con- 
struction of barracks. How these rules are 
carried out in the yellow fever zone Dr. 
Barrow explains for us:—‘ The barracks 
are intolerably hot in summer, as the pre- 
vailing south-west wind is completely cut 
off by a lofty wall within a few feet of the 
rear of the building. Their ventilation is 
bad, and the men’s rooms scarcely raised 
above the level of the ground, low ceilings, 
small windows, crowded outbuildings, privies 
placed to windward, and water tanks close 
to the dwellings ; the whole area enclosed 
by a wall, which obstructs the sea view and 
keeps off the southerly winds. The hos- 
pital is ‘intended for 48 patients, but is fit 
for only 24.;’ and the wards ure fitted with 
water-closets &@ demi—i.c. without water. 
To make the picture complete, there is a 
burial ground a few hundred yards off 
‘quite full of graves.’ ? 





' See the recent report in the Lancet, on the hygienic condition of Aldershott Camp. 
* British Medical Journal, 1866. 
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On this point we again hear the 
voice of Professor Maclean raised 
in protest : 

Is it [he asks] too much to say that it is 
a disgrace to our civilisation that such a 
state of matters should be found in a town 


under British government, and in a station 
where British soldiers are quartered ? 


But, he continues, 


Experience leads me to fear that the lesson 
will have yet to be taught again and again. 


Yes; again and again—as well 
write your protests on the sand, and 
trust that they will survive the 
sweep of the incoming tide, as that 
your appeals will make impression 
on those stolid official minds to 
whom these things are matters of 
daily routine. Do you hope that 
these things, which cost you, who 
have lived among soldiers, and know 
them as men with souls and feelings, 
so many sleepless nights and sorrow- 
ful regrets, seem more to them than 
the slight jarring of the wheels of a 
machine ? From them, tried in the 
balance and found wanting, we must 
turn to the great heart of the nation. 

Again, in other points of minor 
importance, but which should be 
attended to in the construction of 
new and the occupation of old bar- 
racks, there is the same careless- 
ness for the soldiers’ comfort. Day- 
rooms for the men in which they 
may take their meals and smoke, 
leaving the sleeping rooms free 
during the greater part of the day, 
have been again and again asked 
for. At present the men are obliged 
to eat, drink, and pass the day in 
their sleeping rooms, where they 
are, in many instances, forbidden to 
smoke, and during bad weather are 
thus driven to the public-house. 

Again, some provision should be 
made to enable each man to lock up 
under his own control any little 
private property he may possess. 
There could be no valid objection to 
a locker being fixed at the head of 
each bed ; it would be a comfort to 
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the men and would tend to pre- 
vent the great temptation to theft 
which is held out by the want of 
such accommodation ; and last, not 
least, it would prevent that recourse 
to dodges in order to hide anything 
unregimental from the eye of the 
officer, which are rendered preva. 
lent by the present system. This 
boon, too, has often been asked, but 
with stolid indifference nothing is 
done. 

We have spoken so far only of 
the accommodation for single men, 
because, as soon as we claim better 
treatment for married men, we are 
liable to be attacked by the state- 
ment that it is not desirable to 
permit marriage among soldiers, 
On this question, we will merely 
remark that, if long periods of ser- 
vice be retained (and we think it 
essential that they should be, so 
long as we protect the colonies and 
India with troops), permission to 
marry after a certain term of ser- 
vice would be a great inducement 
towards enlistment. We have, 
at all events, a considerable propor- 
tion of soldiers married with leave 
now in the service, with whom the 
State has therefore entered into an 
agreement to provide them with 
quarters or payment in lieu. The 
disgraceful want of decency in the 
arrangements of many of the mar- 
ried quarters is pretty well known, 
but no steps are taken, except here 
and there in specially favoured 
places. What the arrangements are 
at the present time at Aldershott, 
we may learn from the report in the 
Lancet : 


The accommodation for married soldiers 
is still so insufficient as to make it neces 
sary to appropriate barrack-rooms for theit 
use. 124 women are so located now # 
Aldershott, and the only privacy obtained 
for each of the three or four families it 
a barrack-room is attempted by the very 
ineffective means of stringing up a blanket 
or cloth as a secreen—an arrangement quit 
inconsistent with the preservation of de 
cency in the relation of the sexes, who maj 
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thus be said to live altogether in public. 
The design of the specially constructed 
blocks of married quarters is bad. The 
rooms are deficient in light and air, and the 
men infinitely prefer the wooden huts, with 
all their defects as married quarters—no 
doubt because of their nearer approach 
to separate cottage accommodation. The 
present wooden huts are uncompromisingly 
condemned: they are * broken-backed, and 
require incessan t patching up to keep them 
standing. They cost originally about go/. 
to 100/. “each, and during the last five years 
at least fifty huts per year have been 
‘shored up,’ at an expense of 15/7. per hut, 
while this _ ar upw: ards of one hundred 
have already been shored up. There is no 
proper ventilation in the huts, which are 
suffocatingly hot in summer and uncom- 
fortably cold in winter; the woodwork is 
rotten, old, and charged with organie im- 
purity; and they ought all to be discon- 
tinued for habitation as speedily as possible. 


The horrid descriptions of the in- 
decency and over-crowding of the 
dilapidated low lodging-houses in 
the dens of St. Giles, scarcely ex- 
ceed this account, and yet this takes 
place at a station under the com- 
mand of a lieutenant-general, with 
a complete staff so organised as to 
provide means of the most minute 
supervision; a station which the 
Commander -in- chief constantly 
visits, and which is supposed to con- 
tain a modelarmy. But Aldershott 
does not stand alone : other stations, 
notably Chatham, share the disgrace 
of quartering three or four families 
in one room without any partition 
or screen between them, except such 
as the men buy at their own cost 
and at no small privation. This is 
utterly inexcusable, and carries so 
conspicuously its own condemna- 
tion, that no further words of ours 
are ‘needed. The soldier married 
with leave has his choice between 
such quarters, or finding for himself 
and his family lodgings out of bar- 
racks. In many places such lodg- 
ings are actually not to be got, and 
even when they are obtainable, a a 
rent is charged which is in no way 
covered by the miserable allowance 
of lodging money provided by 
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Government to a certain proportion 
only of the married men. When the 
late Lord Herbert was in office, six or 
seven years ago, a committee of offi- 
cers was appointed toinquire intothe 
want of quarters for married soldiers 
at Woolwich, and reported in favour 
of building a number of cottages 
and letting them to the soldiers at a 
low rental ; ; but we believe that we 
are correct in stating that it was 
not until the officers composing 
that committee, astonished by the 
facts that came to their notice, had 
obtained careful estimates, and ac- 
tually proposed on their — 
security to borrow money and a 
their own risk to build such aa 
tages, if the Government would 
grant a piece of waste ground, that 
the necessary funds were granted 
and the cottages built. If these 
cottages have proved, as they no 
doubt have, a projitable speculation 
to the State as well as a great boon 
to the troops, is it not inexcusable 
that similar buildings have not been 
universally raised? Married sol- 
diers fare so badly at the hands of 
the Government, that respectable 
girls are cautioned by their friends 
against marriage with soldiers, the 
result being that men marry 
prostitutes in far greater numbers 
than formerly, whose presence is an 
additional aggravation to the hard- 
ships of respectable women. Sol- 
diers should not obtain leave to 
marry any but respectable women, 
and men already married without 
leave should on no account obtain 
the privileges of: married men until 
inquiry has been made into the 
character of the women they have 
married—a precaution which is fre- 
quently neglected, especially before 
the sailing of drafts for foreign 
service. A soldier once having 
been admitted to the privileges of 
a married man, the State should 
undertake the cost of moving his 
wife and children when the regi- 
ment is moved, for, in consequence of 
x 
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the much greater frequency of re- 
liefs now than in former times, this 
is often so heavy a drain upon the 
soldier’s pay that for long periods 
he and his family have to live upon 
food utterly insufficient to sustain 
health. 

We cannot here enter upon the 
delicate and difficult 


marriage among soldiers. The one 


great argument against it is the 
expense entailed upon the State; 
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the reasons in favour of its permis- 
sion in a greater ratio than at pre- 
sent are not such as we can discuss 
in these columns. We would en- 
courage it to a greater extent than 
at present; but whether the num- 
ber of soldiers married with leave 
be large or small, the men and their 
families should be treated well, not 
badly—like civilised human beings, 
not like swine. 
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NOR every class of humanity 
' there is attraction in a crowd. 


Whatever may be the cause of 
gathering, whether the 
tion of a public work, calling to- 
gether the magnates of a district, 
and a fashionable assemblage; or 
a race, calling together a miscel- 
laneous collection of all el: ASSES ; OF 
a fashionable preacher, ad- 
dresses an exclusive audience, and 
to hear whom the higher classes 
flock together ; or a stump orator, 
the loved of the sansculottes, who 
rejoices to find himself surrounded 
by a greasy, — multitude of 
hard-handed workers and earnest 
listeners; or a royal or imperial 
crowded with 
fashion of 
nd all similar 
congregating together, 
are dear 
Man is 


the 
inaucura- 


who 


Drawing-room, the 
vealth and beauty and 
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rally. 
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to humanity gene 
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nduism or 
not less dear to the 
Oudh, than the ball, or 
popular preacher, or the well- 
attended race to the dwellers in the 
towns and villages of Old England. 
The very flocking together in masses 
isa delight. There is a sentiment 
of seeing and seen in our 
moral which phrenolo- 
fists serve & separate 
‘ain. All people 
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by their fairer sisters of 
tian world. The latter have the 
advantage in this respect, however, 
that the occasions of crowd-collect- 
ing in Europe are much more 
numerous and varied than in the 
Kast. For religious purposes only 
can the maid or matron of Oudh 
leave her village to wander to the 
scene of excitement. No race, or 
ball, or popular exhibition, is a 
sufficient excuse for such conduct. 
Religion only, or what passes for 
such, will justify so unusual a step ; 
and to this, perhaps, it may be at- 
tributed that the pilgrimages to the 
shrines of the East are so popular 
and universal. The numbers as- 
sembling for any particular purpose 
in England, however great they may 
appear, are trifling in comparison 
with the vast crowds that assemble 
on the banks of the 
at the sacred city of 
Oudh. 

The comparative ‘ly modern name 
Oudh is a corruption of the old 
name Ajudhya, of which the exist- 
ing city, on the banks of the Gogra, 
was the ancient capital, and is in- 
differently called Ajudhya, or Oudh, 
at the am day. There 
time, 2,500 years ago, or 
when, Soom that capital city 
a reformer, whose creed is now pro- 
fessed by a larger number of dis- 
ciples than that adhering to any 
other faith. His name was Gotama 
or Gaudma Buddha, the founder of 
the Buddhist religion. He 
reformer of the old tyrannical faith 
of the Brahmans, and preached, 
amongst much that was good and 
bad, this darine doctrine, that all 
men were equal whatever their 
caste, and that the pretensions of 
the Brahmans were without 
dation. 


the Chris- 


Ganges, or 
Ajadhya, in 


was a 
more, 
, issued 


was & 


foun- 

His system of religion, in 

a form more or less corrupt, extends 
X 2 
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over Thibet, China, Japan, Nepaul, 
Siam, Barmah and Ceylon, at the 
present day, although it has long 
been almost extirp: ated from India 
prope ff 


It is not, 


therefore, on account 


of Buddha that the inhabitants of 


Oudh flock to Ajudhya in April and 
October. The town is an abomina- 
tion to the ‘Moslem portion of the 
population, for it abounds in Hindu 
temples filled with idols ; but to the 
Hindus, who form the or at major- 
ity of the people, it is more sacred 
than Jerusalem was to the old 
Christian Crusaders. They believe 
that Vishnu himself, in some of 
his numerous incarnations, lived in 
Ajudhya, and, from its neighbour- 
hood, ascended to heaven again: 
whilst Rama, the great hero of 
Oudh, the man-god of the Hindus, 
the central figure in the vast heroic 
poem called the Mahabharat, lived 
and died in Ajudhya. So sacred 
is the town that, in the eyes of 


millions of trusting Hindus, to die 
in Ajudhya is to get a passport at 


once to eternal happiness ; and to 
bathe in its waters, and make an 
offering at any of its numerous 
shrines, is to receive pardon for all 
past offences, and the immediate 
favour of the almighty Brahm 
himself. 

Invested, then, with such sanctity 
in their eyes, it is not wonderful 
that the approach of the great 
annual occasions of gathering to- 
gether at the temples of Ajudhya 
is the signal for commotion and 
preparation in every village in 
Oudh. For a fortnight before, the 
roads are crowded “with families 
singing religious hymns as they 
travel along joyously towards the 
holy city. 
elephants, camels, bullocks, buffa- 
loes, horses, ponies, and donkeys, 
they wander on, sleeping and cook- 
ing in a grove, by the side of a 
well, near the road; and usually 
travelling either by moonlight, or 
in the early morning, or in ‘the 
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evening. No one who has read of 
the Jews going up annually to their 
temple at Jerusalem, can fail to be 
struck with the resemblance ; and 
often and often may the observer 
see little parties exactly like those 
figured by the old painters, when 
they wished to represent the flight 
of Joseph and his family from 
Judea to Egypt—the mother and 
the little one an ass, and the 
father trudging along, stick in 
hand, by their side, the costume 
of all three precisely similar to 
that represented in the old paint- 
ings. To judge by the numbers 
visible on the road, one would sup- 
pose the whole population was 
migrating ; but this is by no means 
the case. From four to eight hun- 
thousand may assemble at 
Ajudhya, not more. Arrived there, 
the scene is as that of a gigantic fair, 
Tents and booths of every descrip- 
tion; animals of all kinds in im- 
mense numbers, from the lordly 
elephant to the humble donkey; 
men, women, and children; thou- 
sands of monkeys, for the trees 
in the neighbourhood swarm with 
them ; sellers of cloth of every hue, 
displaying their wares; jugglers, 
mountebanks, and gypsies; dirty- 
looking fakirs with matted hair, 
mud-daubed, and faces hideous 
with streaks of paint ; palanquins, 

and native conveyances of every 

size and colour—black, red, yellow, 
blue, green, and white,—drawn by 
buffaloes, or bullocks, or ponies, or 
donkeys, or horses, or men ; women 
with red or blue head-dresses and 
sheets worn like shawls, and others 
enveloped in white drapery from 
head to foot; men with turbans 
and head-dresses of every material, 
of every size, of every colour; 
children covered with cloth of gold, 

or glittering spangles, or pi arty- 
coloured coata, or else altogether 
naked ;—all these made up a scene 

of the strangest effect and cha- 

racter, such as, out of India, can- 

not be seen anywhere. Religion 


on 


dred 
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has nominally brought this im- 
mense assembly together ; but to 
judge by the “hea uty yelling and 
screaming, the wrangling, and traf- 
ficking, and chaffering that goes 
on, the wordy disputes and shrill 
clamour, and soft ogling, and softer 
interchange of amorous dalliance 
amidst the crowd, there is very 
little religion in the assembly, or 
the people who compose it; far 
more of worldly thoughts and 


ways of enjoyment and pursuit of 


pleasure. It is, in fact, 
saturnalia. Men that have been 
under restraint all the year, here 
unburthen themselves of all re- 
straint; women that have been shut 
up, or strictly watched for many 
long months, listen to the tender 
praises of strangers, and, with 
‘uttering hearts, jostle lingeringly 
through the crowd. 

The bathing to be performed at 
the river, here a sacred stream, and 
the offerings to be made at the 
temple, which y vary of course with 
the circumstances of the donors, are 


by no means the only religious ex- 
ercises in which the crowds indulge 


at the October meeting. And here 
[may remark that the bi athing of 
the masses in the river is conducte d 
with a degree of decorum and de- 
cency which would put Ramsgate 
and Margate to the blush, or even 
ihe Jess promiscuous asse smbla ies of 
Dunkerque and Dieppe. 

On the roads and in public places 
suitable for the exhibition, a sort of 
miracle play, after the fashion of 
those that delighted our ancestors 
when the clergy, and clerks, and 
choristers exerted themselves to 
teach the facts of Bible history 
to the unlettered by ocular exhibi- 
tions, not always of the most de- 
corous character, is performed to 
illustrate the facts of the great con- 
test between Rama, king of Oudh, 
and Rawana, king of Ceylon, who 
ran - with Rama’s wife, Seeta. 
I nt, with its consequent 

‘S, os constitutes, as I have 


a sort of 
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already said, the subject of the 

Mahabharat, one of the great heroic 
poems of the Hindoos, the Jliad of 
India. 

A lofty stage is erected some 20 
feet high, on which Rama and Seeta, 
and Rama’s brother, Luckshman, are 
seen seated in all the splendour of 
tinsel and glittering gauds. The 
people stand round in thousands, 
often in hundreds of thousands, ele- 
phants, horses, camels, bullocks, 
&c., mixed up with them in a way 
that, to an inexperienced eye, looks 
dangerous and almost appalling. 
On the side of the stage opposite to 
Rama and Seeta is a huge paste- 
board figure of colossal proportions 
intended to represent Rawana, and 
crowded round the throne of Rama 
are miscellaneous groups of actors, 
masked, monkey-faced, hideous ; 
some armed with bows and arrows, 
others with clubs and maces. After 
much preliminary matter and many 
delays—for Hindu crowds are the 
most patient of crowds, and will sit 
hours in expectation—Rama retires 
for a little, and, on his return, finds 
that Seeta is not to be found ; and 
now begins the active, energetic 
part of the performance. Rama, 
with a degree of energy quite incon- 
sistent with his royal Hindu charac- 
ter, rushes here and there, fuming, 
raging, jumping, ec: wracolling, abus- 
ing, and flourishing about, in a way 
that delights the eyes and ars of 
the spectators. 

At length he gets information 
from a kind friend, Hunooman, 
general of an army of apes, that his 
wife has been carried off by the 
giant Rawana; who stands stolid 
and immovable before him. Rama 
turns upon Rawana, and, slapping 
his heels against his thighs as he 
advances, which is regarded as a 
highly threatening gesture, he 
marches forward as if disposed to 
annihilate the giant. And now the 
war begins. Rama summons his 
forces, all except the monkey-faced 
followers, who surround his throne, 
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and they too, with threatening ges- 
ture, advance towards the giant. 
And now appear the forces of the 
Ceylon ravisher, who beat back 
Rama and his army. Great is the 
agitation, great the excitement 
amongst the crowd. This is, in fact, 
the most exciting point in the con- 
test, and as the heads at Epsom 
turn to see the horses crossing the 
road or rounding the corner, so do 
all eyes at Ajudhya follow Rama 
and his discomfited followers fleeing 
before the giant and his foreign 
forces. The huge paste-board figure 
is advanced, to the wonder of inno- 
cent villagers who have never seen 
the play before, and who sigh as 
they say, ‘It is well to have lived 
to see this day.’ Their loftiest 
imaginations never dreamt of any- 
thing half so grand, half so sublime, 
as that which they actually see be- 
fore them then. They sigh, ‘and take 
another dose of their favourite spices 
to chew, as the sailor chews his 
quid, and they exclaim, ‘Waw, 
waw, but it is wonderful.’ 
Tradition, to them religion, says 
that it was by the aid of Hunooman, 
general of the monkey ¢ army, that 
Rama succecded in defeating Ra- 
wana, and recapturing the fascina- 
ting Seeta. He now, therefore, as 
the next stage of this important 


masque, goes off to ask the aid of 


Hunooman, and the monkey-faced 
warriors who have been looking on all 
the while are called into active exer- 
tion. Hideous, in theirmonkey-faced 
masks, bey ond anything that panto- 
mimes in the best regulated theatres 
can produc e at Christmas, they ad- 
rance, with their king at their head, 
to the succour of Rama and his 
discomfited warriors. Terrible is the 
conflict—dire the yelling—hideous 
the uproar. Borne back and borne 
forward by t 
the day, the two parties alternately 
advance and retreat. Arrows aré 
infixed in the gigantic pasteboard 
figure of Rawana, until it resembles 


» 
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a vast pincushion. The excitement 
is waxing awful, when the party of 
Rama carries everything i irresistibly 
before it, and the da y is finally won. 
Ceylon is left in flames; Secta is 

recovered in triumph and 
ee upon their exalted throne, 
where, in tinsel and spangles more 
sparkling than ever, Rama, and his 
wife and brother, lord it bravely. 
Last scene of all, th 1e gigantic paste- 
board Rawana is dashed to the 
ground and trodden under foot with 
an energy and a vehemence that 
show how the triumph of the great 
hero, the man-god king of Oudh, 
and the confusion and death of f his 
enemy, the foreign ravisher, have 
delighted the hearts of the attentive 
audience. Sometimes he is set on 
fire and thus destroyed. 

The bathing, the offerings in the 
temple, the great saturnalia of the 
mystery of Rama and Rawana, 
having been completed in four or 
Sve days, the villager now 

» prepare for the journey home- 
aaa Again the road presents the 
same animated spectacle as before. 
The parties journey along singing 
and chatting during the moon-lit 
night, and in the early morning and 
evening, usually resting during the 
heat of the di any. W hen the vill: we 
home has been at length attained, 
the peasant and his family have 
themes for conversation to last them 
for many a long day afterwards, 
besides having the comfortable con- 
viction in their minds that they 
have performed an act of religious 
devotion which must obtain for 
them the favour of heaven. Those 
who have made the journey are the 
village heroes and heroines for the 
half-year ensuing. They speak dic- 
tatorially of foreign manners and 
customs. They have collected a 
whole budget of news at Ajudhya, 
and, should their acquaintance with 
anything extraordinary be doubted 
for the next six months, they put 
down the doubter with the stern 
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rebuke, ‘ Have I not just come from 
Ajudhya? Do you think I don’t 
know ?’ 

But life would be joyless to a very 
large class annually who cannot go 
to the great fair, if there were no 
other remarkable festivities but the 
half-yearly saturnalia at the holy 
city 

‘There are few villages which have 
not some great man’s house in their 
more immediate or more remote 
proximity, and all the occasions of 
festival making at the great man’s 
house are likewise occasions of vil. 
lage festivity. 

There is the little hamlet of Suf- 
tergunge, for instance, nearly in the 
centre of Oudh, at some distance 
from the new high road, encom- 
passed with its own fields and 
mango-groves, far away from the 
busy hum of cities, and seldom wit- 
nessing anything in its own bazaar 
more exciting than the wordy dis- 
putes between the two old village 
sages, Deokully and Chedy, who can 
agree upon nothing but to dispute 


upon everything; or the imposing 
spectacle of a police authority riding 


through, accompanied by ‘two or 
three mounted sowars—a spectacle 
that brings every child able to walk 
to the doors, and opens every mouth 
and every pair of eyes in the village. 

Even in Suftergunge there is a 
whisper that mighty tidings are in 
the wind. The rajah’s wife in the 
great castle four miles away is about 
to present her lord and master with 
a new scion of their noble house; 
and the village astrologer has made 
up his mind that, if one or two con- 
tingencies occur, very likely to occur, 
it will be a son. And then, being 
a son, what a festival there will be! 
What a gathering of great folks ! 
what a distribution of largesse ! 
what an exhibition of fireworks, 
and what a persevering beating of 
tom-toms and sounding of all kinds 
of musical instruments will ensue ! 
Suftergunge can hardly draw its 
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breath in the violent anticipation of 
such doings. Every one knows the 
‘ajah has been making earnest inter- 

cession with heaven for a son for 
many months. He has showered 
blessings upon travellers, and dis- 
tributed alms, and sent pilgrimages 
to holy places, and made offerings, 
and now, after the declarative enun- 
ciation of the astrologer (in which 
the ifs will be altogether forgotten 
should it prove a son, and be remem- 
bered only in case a daughter makes 
her appearance ) the village com- 
munity has finally made up its mind 
that a son and heir to the rajah 
will certainly be born. It was re- 
served for this very year to witness 
this wonderful event. It was re- 
served for this generation ; and wise 
heads are shaken and long beards 
wagged in village communities and 
at gatherings of punchayets or 
brotherhoods, in earnest colloquy as 
to the consequences. 

At length, when the village popu- 
lace was one morning rousing itself 
from sleep, the sound of guns, fired 
off at the rajah’s palace, announced 
to listening Oudh that a son was 
born. The astrologer who was so 
happy in his prediction walks as a 
man conscious of science and com- 
munings with the powers of the 
stars. He knew it would be so— 
he knew it would be so from the 
beginning. He had always said so. 
The villagers hear, believe, and 
tremble at his knowledge. 

Little real work was done that 
day in Suftergunge, or for six days 
after indeed, such was the excitement, 
such the hurrying to and fro, such 
the eager desire “of all parties to 
hear the news as to the w onderful 
things that were being done at the 
rajah’s. Horsemen, in hot haste, 
it was known, had ridden off north, 
south, east, and west, to proclaim 
the news to the rajah’s distant 
relatives. Tents, and extempore 
booths of bamboo, and flags and 
poles for banners and bannerets and 
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streamers, were being erected ; and 
such inconceivable quantities of 
sweetmeats were being prepared 
that thrifty housewives in Sufter- 
gunge shook their heads doubtingly 
at the statistics they heard *from 
village gossips, exclaiming, ‘ Wah, 
wah!’ Expectation was on tiptoe, 
whilst hour after hour guns con- 
tinued to proclaim to all whom it 
might concern, and more whom it 
did not, that a son was born. 

Such was the want of hands at 
the palace, that even from Sufter- 
gunge, to say nothing of nearer 
villages, all who were expert in 
bower-making and bambhoo-work, 
and all kinds of ornamental devices, 
were eagerly sought for and en- 
gaged, whilst it was whispered that 
cunning craftsmen of celebrity had 
been hurriedly summoned from 
Lucknow to superintend the pre- 
parations. Here was surely enough 
for village gossip—excitement, and 
to spare, for quiet cottagers and 
garrulous tongues. 

One feature of contrast, striking 
contrast, between such fétes in 
Oudh and scenes of rustic jollity in 
England—harvest-homes and such 
like—is remarkable. There can be 
no such gatherings of Anglo-Saxons 
or Celts withoutan immense amount 
of drunkenness. In Oudh occa- 
sional instances of drunkenness will 
be witnessed, but they are quite the 
exception, not the rule. The arrack- 
shop is, happily, neither indispen- 
sable to the rural community, as 
the public-house is in England; 
nor is when established, that 
place of common resort which its 
prototype in England has become. 
Intoxicating drugs—chiefly pre- 
parations from the hemp-plant— 
are smoked and eaten; but the 
slaves of these habits are few in- 
deed when compared to the great 
mass of the people, and are, uni- 
versally held in detestation. Asa 
general rule, the victims of the fire- 
water and its concomitant stimu- 
lants belong tothe lowest classes and 
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castes—an additional reason for the 
respectable portion of the commn- 
nity todespise them. True, brandy 
is not unknown to some of the 
wealthier natives in Oudh, but very 
few indeed indulge in it to excess, 
as yet. 

As the day wears on, the villagers 
of Suftergunge begin to prepare 
for journeying to the rajah’s 
mansion, in order to witness the 
evening festivities. Holiday suits 
are taken out. Children’s heads are 
decked in tinsel-covered caps, and 
prettily variegated dresses, of all the 
colours of the rainbow, are displayed 
by women, old and young—the 
latter showing no little coquetry i 
concealing only so much of the 
face as shall make the part of it ex- 
hibited all the more attractive. All 
day visitors have been arriving, and 
by the evening a miscellaneous 
assortment of elephants, camels, 
horses, oxen, donkeys and buffaloes 
has been congregated together, 
which makes the neighbourhood of 
the house present the appearance 
of a fair. The gandy trappings of 
the elephants are lying about in 
rarious directions, whilst the huge 
sagacious animals arecalmly munch- 
ing their evening meal—occasionally 
alarmed for a moment by the sharp 
shrill cry of one of their number, 
alarmed by some horse drawing too 
near him, The variegated housings 
of the horses too are on the po 
—every saddle red and yellow, 
some other equi ally bright an 
and so made as to serve the purpose 
of a couch at night, when unfolded. 
The horses themselves, neighing 
and pawing, are tied by their hind 
legs to stakes at some distance, 
whilst their heads are made fast in 
front, thus allowing them but little 
liberty of locomotion—but they are 
accustomed to it—and show every 
sign of contentment with their lot. 
In the neighbourhood of the well, 
the oxen are congregated,—finely 
proportioned, stately brahmany 
bulls and bullocks and cows, all in 
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peaceful harmony, their shoulders 
ornamented with the heavy mass 
of flesh, called the hump, which 
gives them sodistinctive a character. 
They are all chewing the cud, or 
grazing, or eating their evening 
meal of corn and pulse, or chopped 
straw, under the carts which they 
have drawn all day. Here are no 
visitors to the rajah but well-to-do 


people, and the sorrier specimens of 


the bovine race, with lanky limbs, 
and protruding ribs, and sore necks, 
are not to be seen. Cooking is 
going on all around. LKach little 
party has made for itself a fireplace 
of mud, consisting of two little 
heaps simply, or of a small semi- 
circular wall, within which the fire 
of sticks is kindled, and, on the top, 
the vessel of rice or dhall, in one 
place, and, in another, the never- 
failing curry. The rajah’s servants, 
too, in flaming crimson liveries, are 
distributing sweetmeats amongst 
the crowd, from trays carried for 
them by willing’volunteers. Sounds 
of music and singing come from the 
adjoining court- yard in front of the 
rajah’s house, and guns fired during 
the evening more than once cause 
the assembled crowds to start. 

In all this there is enough to 
occupy the attention of the visitors 
from Suftergunge for a time; and, 
as they wander, amongst the ele- 
phants, or look at the horses from 
« safe distance, or critically scan 
the oxen, and discuss their relative 
merits, or meet their fellow-villagers 
in out-of-the-way parts of the en- 
campment, or partake of the rajah’s 
hospitality, or assist a stranger to 
tie up a refractory donkey, or en- 


gage in conversation with some of 


the new comers as to the prospects 
of the harvest, or peep into the half- 
open tents occupied by the better 
class of retainers and their families, 
or admire the lamps twinkling on 
the great gateway that leads into 
the court-yard, the lamps having 
just been lit, or wonder at the dis- 
play of streamers and flags,—there 
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is no want of objects to arrest the 
eye or engage the attention of the 
little straggling parties from Suf- 
tergunge. 

As darkness sets in, the fires and 
illuminations give additional in- 
terest to the scene, whilst at one 
moment the straggling community 
of outsiders is startled by the ap- 
pearance of a rocket shooting up, 
clear and swift and straight, into 
the sky. It is the signal for a 
display of fireworks that, to the 
villagers of Suftergunge, is one of 
the most amazing and beautiful 
scenes they ever witnessed. As 
wheels of fire and stars, and dis- 
charges of rockets glitter in the 
darkness, made deeper and blacker 
by the temporary glare, the vil- 
lagers are lost in admiration—they 
exclaim ‘wah! wah!’ more heartily 
and energetically than before,—they 
gaze, wonder, admire, and tremble. 
and all this time, from the court- 
yard within the great gate, itself a 
wonderful blaze of light to village 
eyes, innocent and ignorant of 
street lamps and lighted shops, and 
all the brilliancy of cities by night, 
sounds of music and the eternal 
tom-tom, and a brass band hastily 
summoned from Lucknow for the 
occasion, exerting itself to the 
utmost, and successful in making 
noises that sound harmonious to 
the confiding public, all keep the 
ears of thevillagers as well employed 
in wondering attention, as their 
eyes are with the glittering bril- 
liancy of the fireworks. Mighty is 
the din, great the uproar, astound- 
ing the magnificence, and as the 
visitor from Suftergunge munches 
the sweetmeats provided by the 
rajah’s liberality, he wonders 
whether the world besides can 
furnish a scene of such magnifi- 
cence, or a festival of such astound- 
ing interest. 

And meantime within the court- 
yard, what has being going on? 
We have hitherto only been looking 
on as outsiders. We have been 
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amongst the vulgar. This is the 
sanctum to which ordinary villagers 
not admitted. The guard at 
the gate will allow none to pass 
but those who have some warrant 
of respectability, such as our poor 
villagers from Suftergunge cannot 
procure. He must retainer 
of a relative of the family, or a man 
of substance, or an invited guest to 
pass the threshold. 

That threshold itself is orna- 
mented and enlightened with small 
brilliant lamps, both inside and out, 
with a profusion of oil and light 
that shows how liberal have been 
the rajah’s provision for the great 
festival. This is not all however. 
Trellis-work in arches ang bowers, 
and passages of bamboo decorated 
with taste, and yet all of the most 
simple vegetable productions, have 
been thrown up within in a sur- 
prisingly short space of time, and 
here too are lamps of variegated 
colours, and devices of cunning 
artificers of all kinds, lit up in 
various ways, whilst torches are 
waved about and throw their yellow 
smoky glare upon the countenances 
of the crowd. What with the firing 
of guns, and the smell of the oil, 
and the smoke of the blazing 
torches, and the steam of the crow d, 
the nose of the fastidious visitor 
from London or Paris would be 
sensibly and not agreeably affected 
by the fumes within ; but the 
people of Oudh, high and low, are 
not so sensitive or so nice, and care 
little for smells. 

The brass band from Lucknow is 
the great feature of attraction—the 
ruling point of interest for the 
present. Their performance would 
not probably be tolerated in the 
least fastidious of European water- 
ing-places as a substitute for amuse- 
ment, but they pass muster in 
Oudh, and few of the assembled 
crowds have probably heard any- 
thing better in the way of music. 

The decorations leading from the 
gateway in arches and bowers, and 
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a sort of open verandah of bamboo 
trellis-work, conduct the visitor to 
the house, the interior of which is 
of white plaster nicely polished, so 
as to bear no remote resemblance 
to white marble. The outside walls 
are dingy and neglected, but once 
on the steps, the visitor sees tha 

the house 
sions, 


is one of some preten- 
and that the pillars and 
semicircular arches, and  orna- 
mented ceilings, even of the ve- 
randahs, give promise of better 
things within. In this however he is 
deceived. The galleries and veran- 
dahs, the pillars and external arches 
are the best of it. The rooms 
within, to western eyes, are small 
and inconvenient, however richly 
they may be decorated. 

On the present occasion, the 
principal part of the festiv: al is held 
in a spacious hall or verandah 
opening out from the front steps, 
enclosed on three sides, open on 
the fourth, lofty and of fine pro- 
portions. The white marble-like 
pullers, and Moorish-looking arches, 
and ornamented cciling, have all 
char:..teristic and striking features 
of interest in themselves to the 
visitor from the far west. Above, 
a wooden gallery runs round on 


two sides, from which doors open— 
galiery and doors by no means in 
keeping with the fine proportions 
if the hall. 
lt is not, 
tions of the hall itself, or the fine 


however, the propor- 


pillars, or finer arches, that attract 
attention now. A brilliant chande- 
lier’ of gaudy and, to European 
eyes, tinselled and unreal richness, 
is suspended from the roof, lamps 
of red and blue and green glass 
are attached to the walls, w hilst the 
blaze of light from the torches and 
the illumination without, glares 
through the entire hall. 

Here the rajah is seated, or 
rather luxuriously reclines to wit- 
the dancing of the nautch- 
girls, to smoke his hookah, and to 
receive the felicitations of his 


ness 


SE 


ee 
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family and relatives, and friends. 
From the place where he reclines 
he can 

without, 


see the fireworks going on 

he looking over the heads 
of the crowds assembled in the 
court-yard below. The nautch- 
girls are accompanied as usual by 
their own musicians, who, with 
tom-tom and tambourines, and a 
kind of guitar, keep time to the 
dancers’ evolutions—their music, 
and that of the brass band, seeming 
by no means to disturb or 
mode each other. 

Nor are the dances by any means 
the only amusements of the oc- 
casion, the great 
hall. Buffoons and mimics are as 
much prized now in the Talvogdan’s 
assemblies as they were in the halls 
of the English barons three or four 
hundred years One clever 
fellow will present half a dozen dif- 
ferent characters full of broad 
buffoonery, whilst two or three, 
who travel in company, act some 
little drama, of which the interest 
centres for the most part in the 
jests. Quick-witted repartee rouses 
the enervated oriental chief from 
his lethargy, and he distributes his 
largesse wid ly 
whe mn pleased. 
too, as 


incom- 


as presented in 


ago, 


on such occasions 
Men exhibit here, 
elsewhere, how many 
monkey-like contortions the human 
body is capable of. They will tie 
themselves in knots, and untie 
themselves with a facility that 
argues little for the stability of 
their bones; whilst girls of no 
mean pretensions as to form and 
countenance, will do the like, giv- 
ing an additional and fearful 
terest to the scene, by holding 
naked swords between their teeth, 
and under their arms, and beneath 
their bent knees, and, in fact, in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way and unheard- 
of positions whilst tumbling and 
jumping. When to all this is 
added the swallowing of knives, the 
charming of snakes, and the jump- 
ing through hoops, &ec., it will be 
seen that there is no lack of varied 


in- 
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amusement, such as it is, in the 
great hall of the rajah’s abode, on 
this joyful oceasion. lt is not 
one poor night only, however, that 
the festival continues. The rajah 
is a Hindu, and for nights the 


for 


Six 
the ; 
fired, and the music resounds, and 
the plays continue. For six days 
the whole neighbourhood of the 
rajah’s residence is a fair, and no 
wonder that our poor villagers from 
Suftergunge, worn out with the 
constant excitement, and the ever 
new delights of illuminations, fire- 
works, deafening explosions, equ: ally 
deafening music, and all the other 
details of the great festival, wonder 
in their inmost souls, when it is all 
over, if the whole world 
could exhibit such a scene; wonder 
and decide that it is impossible. 

But it would bea mistake to sup- 
pose that the villagers have no fes- 
tivals of their own, celebrated 
home, to infuse mirth and merri- 
ment around. 

The forty days ending 
last day of 


fireworks glare and euns are 


besides 


with the 
the month Phalgun are 
days of license and saturnalia, 
during which the celebrated Holi 
festival is commemorated. The fes- 
tival is in honour of the eoddess of 
spring, Vasanti, and during its 
continuance the utmost license pre- 
vails: the lower classes indulge more 
in intoxication at this period than 
at any other; respectable indivi- 
duals, who would another time 
be shocked to consort with the pro- 
fligate, roam about with groups of 
bacchanals, reciting love-songs. The 
whole village population is on the 
move, and they say that the female 
portion of it take especial advantage 
of this time of license to carry on 
intrigues. 

As the month of Phalgun 
vances, the bacchanalian mirth 
waxes even louder and more inde- 
fatigable, and tambou- 
rines are beaten with an energy 
and a perseverance that prove what 
the Hindu capable of, 


ad- 


tom-toms 


hands are 
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whilst the blowing of musical in- 
struments of all kinds is kept up 
with increased pertinacity, and pro- 
duce the most astounding discords. 
The chief amusement of the last 
few days consists in arene a red 
powder at each other, or squirting 
a solution of it from syringes at the 
passers by in the stz ets. This is a 
license which religion and old cus- 
tom are supposed to sanction, and 
therefore to be enraged at it would 
be to make one’s self ridiculous. 
Groups of bacchanalians patrol the 
streets, deluging each other and 
strangers with the powder or its 
solution, until the dresses and faces 
of all are a mass of crimson. 
in praise of the Holika, a hobgoblin 
made of bamboo and straw, are 
vociferated with all the force of the 
itinerants’ lungs; and as night on 
the last day of the month draws 
near, heaps of fuel, wood, dried 
leaves, anything are collected ‘ to 
burn out the Holi,’ with all honour. 
These fires, like the 5th of Novem- 
ber bonfires of the English school- 
boy, are the great attraction for 
the boys and girls of the commu- 
nity ; they are prepared beforehand, 
built up to great height, and on the 
great night of Poonum, the last day 
of the month Phalgun, and the ter- 
mination of the forty days’ satur- 
nalia, the young people of the 
vill wre ti ake eve ry care to reple mish 
them as the “y are consumed, Some 
dance round the fires, boys and 
girls together, with wild songs and 
music; the red powder and offer- 
ings of corn and oil are thrown 


Songs 


into the fire as the dance proceeds ; 


tom-toms are beaten furiously, the 
songs degenerate into screams, and 
the whole village population, round 
these late fires, look more like fiends 
than human beings, as the fun 
waxes fast and furious. In this fire 
the hobgoblin image of the Holika 
is consumed. 

After sunrise on the first day of 
the new moon, in the succeeding 
month of Cheyt, the inhabitants 
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bathe, remove their stained gar- 
ments, worship, and return to the 
ranks of sober citizens. The old 
stolid Hindu look is resumed, and 
quiet and monotony take the place 
of excitement and license. 

Next to the Holi, perhaps, as a 
popular village festival, may be 
mentioned the ‘ Festival of Lamps,’ 
in honour of the wife of Vishnu, 
the goddess of wealth, Luckshmi., 
The festival itself is usually known 
by the name of the Dewaly. As 
soon as night sets in on the 13th 
or 15th of Kartie, one of the Hindu 
months, every town, village, and 
hamlet is lit up with thousands of 
little lamps. ‘The roads and gar- 
and houses themselves, that 
is, the exterior of them, become a 
blaze of hight. For weeks pre- 
viously every potter's wheel is flying 
round incessantly to manufacture 
little earthern pots in which the oil 
is — and which answer the 
purpose of a lamp; the wick pro- 


dens, 


jecting from the oil into a sort of 


handle, whence the flame 
and continues to burn 
within is exhausted. If there be a 
temple dedicated to Luckshmi 
in the neighbourhood, offerings are 
made in it by all classes according 
to their means; sweetmeats by the 
poorer worshippers, and rich stuffs 
and pieces of cloth by the richer, 
all neatly arranged on trays. It is 
not unusual for those who wish to 
pry into the future to throw dice on 
the occasion of the Dewaly, and 
from their good or bad fortune in 
the throws, they augur on the state 
of their finances during the ensuing 
year; Luckshmi will or will not be 
propitious to them. 

A ride through a populous dis- 
trict in Oudh, on 
the Dewaly, is extremely interest- 
ing. As soon as darkness begins, 
every householder with his family 
is busied in arranging the little 
earthen lamps on the recesses of 
the walls in his house, 
lucky tree, along 


issues, 
till the oil 


the occasion of 


round some 
a path or public 
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road, or in his garden. The whole 
population is pouring forth. Music 
sounds, songs to Luckshmi are sung 
on every side, the little twinkling 
lamps are filled with oil and lit, and 
the whole earth around becomes a 
blaze of light. It has no resem- 
blance whatever to an illumination 
in Europe. The lights are princi- 
pally disposed over the ground. 
There are no windows lit from 
within, all is outside; and as the 
poorest, as well as the richest, are 
worshippers of Luckshmi, every cot- 
tage is surrounded by its twinkling 
lights in profusion. To ride a steady 
horse, and you require on such an 
occasion a very steady horse, from 
Fyzabad to Ajudhya, on the night 
of the Dewaly, is one of the most 
interesting expeditions I know of. 
I have been to the top of the Great 
Pyramid at Gizeh—who has not on 
these days ?—and seen many a sight 
far-famed in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; but I know of none that 
left a stronger impression on my 
memory, or more roused my atten- 


tion than the Dewaly, as seen on 


the well peopled road between 
Ajudhya and Fyzabad, a ride of 
only three miles. In Ajudhya, a city 
of temples, a city that lives on these 
very festivals, and by means of 
them, a!l such occasions of exhibit- 
ing zeal in Hindustan are of course 
made the most of. Many of the 
temples are very wealthy, and their 
wealth is lavishly spent on festivals 
such as the Dewaly. 

Next to the Holi and the Dewaly, 
in the estimation of the youthful 
portion of the Hindu community, 
perhaps, is the festival in honour of 
Saraswaty, wife of Brahma, the 
goddess of letters and arts. On 
this day pens, ink, and books are 
reverenced and worshipped, as the 
distinguishing implements sacred to 
Saraswaty. On this day, therefore, 
pens, ink, and books, being holy, 
are not to be profanely used. Ifa 
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letter must be written on that day, 
it must be written with charcoal or 
chalk on a board. Saraswaty is 
usually represented as a white fe- 
male, without anything extravagant 
in form, and of a graceful figure, 
wearing a slender crescent on her 
brow, and sitting on a lotus. 

On the morning of the day sacred 
to Saraswaty, properly the fifth 
lunar day of the month Magha, the 
whole of the pens and inkstands, 
and even the books, if not too nu- 
merous or bulky, are collected, the 
pens or reeds cleaned, the inkstands 
scoured, and the books wrapped up 
in new white cloth: all are then 
arranged upon a sheet or platform, 
and are strewn over with flowers 
and blades of young barley, no 
flowers except white ones being of- 
fered. Sometimes these are the 
sole objects of adoration; but an 
image of Saraswaty generally stands 
behind them; or, in place of the 
image, a water-jar, by no means an 
unusual substitute for a god or 
goddess amongst the poorer Hindus. 

Bathing follows as a matter of 
course ; there is hardly a Hindu 
festival that does not require ba- 
thing as an indispensable accom- 
paniment or preliminary. Medita- 
tion upon, and worship of, the 
goddess, follow. Amongst the 
more instructed, the following in- 
vocation, taken from one of the 
Shasturs,' is employed: ‘ May the 
glorious goddess of speech, she 
who is of a white complexion and 
graceful figure, wearing the moon 
upon her brow, and carrying an ink- 
stand and a pen in her lotus- 
like hands, may she, sitting upon 
her lotus throne, be present for 
our protection, and for the at- 
tainment of honours and wealth.’ 
Water is then to be offered for the 
washing of her feet; food for her 
refreshment; flowers, or more costly 
articles, such as pearls and jewels, 
for her adornment, and three salu- 


a 
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tations to be made, whilst the fol- 
lowing mantra is used : ‘ Reverence 
to the great and good Saraswaty, 
reverence to the Vedas, the Vedan- 
gas, and the Vedanta, and to all the 
seats of learning;’ or the following: 

As Brahma, the great father of 
all, O Saraswaty, cannot live without 
thee, so do thou, O goddess, be ever 
our benefactress ;’ or again, ‘as the 
Vedas and all the sacred writings, 
as all the sciences and arts, O god- 
dess, cannot exist independently of 
thee, by thy favour may my 
wishes be fulfilled,! &. &e. The 
ceremony concluded, all the mem- 
bers of the family assemble and 
make their prostrations. 

But why should the young es- 
pecially delight in the festival of 
the Sri Punchami, as this worship 
of Saraswaty is called ? 
this account, that all books, pens, 
and ink, on this day at least, must 
have acomplete and entire holiday. 
It is usual, also, after the conclusion 
of the morning ceremony, for the 
young men and boys to collect for 
a day’s sport ; they play in the fo- 
rests, or rob gardens and orchards, 
or exhibit their prowess in feats of 
daring as they list; whilst in the 
evening, entertainments, according 
to the means of the household, close 
the day’s festivities. 

Again, when the year is dying out, 
three great days of festival call the 
village populations to grand and 
universal rejoicings. The last month 
of the year is considered peculiarly 
unlucky, and the rejoicings indicate 
the of humanity that the un- 
lucky time is drawing to a close, 
and a new year about to dawn upon 
the world. 

Devotees begin thei 
the Poneul, beatine the most 
barbarous music on metallic plates 
opposite the doors of the houses, 
long before sunrise. This discord 
is accompanied by piercing, shrill 
cries, to those who 


so 
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enough scare 
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are not generally timid. Siva is 
the god to be propitiated, and the 
devotees warn the s sleepers to avert 
evil, and get rid of the sins of 
the past year, by propitiatory 
offerings and religious rites. Like 
our Christmas, however, the cere- 
mony, in the great majority of 
houses, is less really religious, than 
an excuse for gatherings of family 
circles, for fun and amusement—all 
under the guise of religion, as every 
Hindu festival is. 

After bathing in the morning, 
the devotee ought to pledge him- 
self to worship Siva devoutly in 
some such form as the following: 
‘I will devoutly perform the wor- 
ship of Siva, in the hope of accom- 
plishing my wishes, of obtaining 
long life and wealth, and progeny ; 
and for the expiation of the sins 
which I have committed during the 
past year—whether open or secret, 
knowingly or unknowingly, 
thonght, in word, or in deed.’ He 
should then scatter mustard seed 
with appropriate mantras, or reli- 
gious verses. The Linga the 
great object of worship on these 
occasions, as the emblem of Siva. 
This Linga is first bathed in milk, 
and then offerings of flowers, fruits, 

lights, and such-like, are 
made to it—whilst there are va- 
rious forms of address to be em- 
ployed, according to the blessings 
sought ; or the evils to be averted. 

In the villages of Oudh, how- 
ever, such minute points of detail 
are little observed. The villagers 
are ignorant of the Shasturs, and 
thedevotees, or Brahmans, who pre- 
side over the ceremonies, are but 
little better informed. 

The women scour a space of two 
or three square feet in front of the 
doors of their houses, upon which 
they draw white lines, ornamenting 
the spaces with flowers. Upon 
these they place little balls of cow- 
dune, sticking in each a citron 


in 
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incense, 


a Purana. 
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blossom. These balls are every 
day collected, and preserved till the 
conclusion of the festival, when the 
women place them in a basket, and 
proceed together with music, to a 
tank or some other place, sane stioned 
by custom, to deposit ‘the sacred 
balls, which are supposed to carry 
with them the sins of the household 
for the year that is past. Great 
rejoicing accompanies this march- 
clapping of hands, shouts of tri- 
umph, wild music, all that can en- 
liven and exhilarate. Feasting, of 
course, accompanies the festival, 
as it does all others, and the children 
of the village get rich, and often 
sick, too, with quantities of sweet- 
meats. 

The married women bathe on the 
second day, in honour of the sun, 
and, as they rise, dripping, from the 
tank or the river, all their clothes 
wet, and hair dishevelled, they cook 
rice and milk as an offering to Siva. 

The third day is devoted more 
especially to the worship of the 
cow. The cows of the village are 
collected and sprinkled with holy 
water, whilst the devotee or Brah- 
man, who conducts the ceremony, 
repeats appropriate verses. Four 
prostrations are then made before 
the cows—their horns are painted 
—garlands of flowers are put round 
their necks, which, as they are 
shaken off by the animals subse- 
quently, are treasured by the de- 
yout, as precious, holy relics. The 
prostrations made, the horns deco- 
rated, the garlands put on, the 
verses vat oy the cows are then 
driven with a tremendous rout at 
their heels, through the village, 
greatly wondering, doubtless, at 
the unwonted clamour. Music 
sounds, shouts, and laughter, and 
wild cries, commingle into a mighty 
discord, and, if dancing girls can 
be obtained for the occasion, they, 
too, add to* the strange wildness of 
the scene, by their dances, and their 
attendants’ music and singing. 

Thus is the old year danced and 
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shrieked out, in 
Oudh. 

Some of the traditions of the vil- 
lagers partake of the simple, un- 
sophisticated character of the rural 
population ; others are truculent, 
violent, warlike, or coarse. 


the of 


villages 


The Green Pigeon’s Cry. 

A pretty kind of green pigeon is 
common in the woods, 
a loud, monotonous ‘ 
sometimes of eight, 
four, syllables in succession, the 
loud, prolonged double-o sound 
being the chief characteristic of the 
cry; and with this it is of course 
easy to suppose or fancy any con- 
sonants as affixes or prefixes. The 
villagers are at no loss to account 
for this singular ery. Long, long 
ago, tradition, a poor old 
woman lived in the woods. She 
supported herself by gathering dry 
sticks and selling them to the pas- 
sers byas firewood, All herrelatives 
were dead and gone, except one 
little boby—her grandson, who lived 
with her, and who at this time was 
Six or seven years of age, just able 
to toddle about and oive her, at one 
time, a little assistance, at another, 
to tease and worry her by his mis- 
chievous pranks. 

The two lived on, alone and un- 
cared for by the world; happy when 
the passers by were numerous and 
wood was in demand; never abso- 
lutely reduced to starvation, for the 
forest yielded fruit and roots that 
might be eaten when nothing better 
was to be got; for the most part 
contented and happy, for their wants 
were few. 

One day a party of travellers pur- 
chased some wood, and went their 
way. The old woman was happy 
and her grandson frolicsome. A 
little after, one of the party returned 
with the bundle of wood just pur- 
chased, and disputed the weight, 
stating that his party had not been 
fairly dealt with. The old woman 
was vexed ; her grandson continued 


which utters 
ootoo, hootoo,’ 


sometimes of 


Says 
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playful and frolicsome as before. 
The whole of the wood had to be 
weighed over again, and some ad- 
ditional billets given to complete 
the tale, at which the old woman 
was still more annoyed. In the 
meantime, amidst the chaffering 
and wrangling, the little urchin 
amused himself by pulling a log out 
here, and touching the scales there, 
and climbing everywhere. The old 
woman told him sternly to give 
over several times, but it was no 
use. He was in the best of spirits, 
and saw no reason for controlling 
them. At length, irritated and 
angry, his grandmother gave him a 
blow on the head with a billet of 
wood then in her hand. The boy 
fell,andremained motionless. ‘Only 
his tricks again,’ said she, as she 
turned from him to the scales and 
the wood; ‘only his tricks again.’ 
She went on grumbling and weigh- 
ing; satisfied her customer, who 
departed; and then turned again 
towards the little boy. He was 
still lying motionless. ‘He must 
have been hurt a little,’ thought she; 
and, her anger gone, she turned 


towards him kindly, and said, 
‘Ooto, poota, poora hooa.’! ‘ Get 
up, my son, it is all wellnow.’ But 


the boy did not move.- At length, 
alarmed, she went up to him—her 
grandson was dead! The last words 
she had uttered remained on her 
lips, and she uttered them again 
and again—at first kindly and 
lovingly, at last shrieking it out in 


despair—‘ Ooto, poota, poora hooa.’. 


But kindness and despair were alike 
useless: the corpse moved not. 
From that hour she wandered 
through the woods a maniac, still 
crying out at intervals, ‘Ooto, pooto, 
poora hooa.’ No other words did 
she ever utter, but for years wan- 
dered frantically about, still repeat- 
ing the same cry—fed bythe charity 
of the wayfarers, or by the good 
demons who had pity on her—until 
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the birds took up the cry and 
taught it to their young ones. And 
now in every wood in Oudh you 
may hear the same wailing cry, in 
the early morning and in the cool 
evenings, bursting from thousands 
of feathered throats—‘ Ooto, poota, 
poora hooa;’ only the young ones 
can get no further than the fourth 
syllable, so whilst the old birds 
repeat the whole of the heartrending 
cry, the young content themselves 
with ‘Ooto, poota,’ alone. Such is 
the tradition that accounts for the 
cry of the pretty green pigeons in 
Oudh. 


2. Science without Understanding. 


The following crude tradition is 
commonly reported by the sages of 
the villages to prove that science is 
useless without understanding. In 
the city of Jysthul there lived a 
Brahman of the name of Swami. 
He had four sons, of whom the first 
was a gambler; the second, a lover 
of strange women; the third, an 
unjust man; and the fourth, an 
atheist. One day the Brahman 
began to lecture his sons on their 
evil ways, and to say to them— 
‘Wealth abides not in the house of 
the gambler. It is written. in the 
book of the Science of Government 
that itis well to cut off a gambler’s 
nose and ears, and drive him from 
the country, that other men may 
not gamble; and as to his wife and 
children, how can they be regarded, 
when no one knows how soon they 
may be lost? Again, those who give 
themselves up to the love of strange 
women purchase grief to themselves, 
are likely to lose all their property, 
and to become thieves ; therefore do 
the wise keep far from those women 
who can fascinate the foolish. How 
shall he who has lost all shame for 
himself fear to disgrace his friends? 
Therefore do those who forfeit their 
truth, vows, religion, and good 
habits, forfeit also the friendship of 
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the wise. Again, 


he who does in- 


justice to others will, in his turn, 


suffer injustice, and cannot com- 
plain; whilst he who forgets or 
denies the God whom he ought to 
worship will be forgotten or denied 
in his need. Therefore, my sons, 
turn to science, and leave your evil 
ways. The young men, reflecting 
on the sage advice of their father, 
resolved at length to profit by it, 
and took their ways, severally, to 
different cities, where they assi- 
duously devoted themselves to the 
study of ‘science.’ After some 
years spent in this way, having be- 
come learned, they at length simul- 
taneously turned their steps home- 
wards, and lo! all four met on the 
way, as they were all wending to- 
wards their own city. Conversing 
about the various sciences they had 
learned, they met a low-caste man, 
who had the skin and bones of a 
tiger, recently killed, tied up in a 
bag which he was carrying on his 
shoulder. The eldest brother hay- 
ing heard from the man what he 
was carrying, proposed that they 
should make Sirial of their skill upon 
the bones and skin, and thereby 
show each other how much science 
they had learned. They therefore 
bought the bundle from the low- 
caste man, and sent him about his 
business. The four wiseacres then 
set to work in afield hard by. The 
first, with infinite pains, placed all 
the bones in their proper places, 
read an incantation over them of 
great power, and sprinkled them 
with some blessed water of marvel- 
lous virtue. Thereupon the bones 
adhered together, and formed a 
skeleton, exact and well adjusted, 
firm and compact. ‘Well done!’ 
said the others; ‘you have, in truth, 
learned science to some purpose.’ 
It was now the turn of the second 
to exhibit his ‘science.’ His was a 
more difficult operation. The first 
had had the bones to work upon; 
the second had from his ‘ 
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to construct the — blood, 
flesh, sinews, nerves, &c., and to 
put all in their aie places. His 
science, however was equal to the 
task—the feat was accomplished. 
Another powerful incantation was 
uttered, and all adhered to their 
places, and, minus the skin, the 
form of a tiger stood revealed before 
the four, “in all its symmetry, 
strength, and beauty. ‘ Bravo,’ 
shouted the other three, ‘ it is right 
well done.” And now for the skin. 
It was the duty of the third to put 
on the skin—not by any means so 
difficult a feat, we should suppose, 
as the others had accomplished. It 
was done, and well done, too. Last 
of all, the fourth brother approached. 
It was his duty to give life, by his 
‘science,’ to the frame which the 
others had prepared with so much 
skill and success. He knew the 
incantations well by which this was 
to be done. He had not studied 
the Shasturs for nothing, and, in all 
the pride of knowledge, he repeated 
a verse of such power that Indra, 
hearing it, trembles on his throne 
in heaven, and even Vishnu is not 
unmoved. <A copious sprinkling of 
blessed water completed the task, 
and the body of the noble animal 
began to heave with life: the heart 
beat, the veins swelled, the muscles 
twitched convulsively. The tiger 
lived. ‘ Bravo!’ exclaimed the 
four, as the noble animal twitched 
his tail, in all the pride of strength ; 
‘bravo, bravo! it is well done.’ 
The tiger heard, and turned and 
glared on them. He was hungry, 
for the stomach had been left empty. 
With one spring, he laid low the 
life-giver, and killed him in a trice. 
But he had no time to eat. He 
sprang again; this time upon the 
expert skin-disposer who had so 
cleverly fitted his—the tiger’s—skin 
to his form. And so on: he killed 
them all four. 
Moral.—Science 
out understanding. 


is useless with- 
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CONCERNING THE 


N Sunday, November 11, 1866, 
public worship was being con- 
ducted at the parish church of 
St. Mark, in the city of Dublin. 
The time came when the sermon 
was to be preached. The preacher 


was the present Archbishop of 
Dublin: the learned, able, and 
judicious Dr. Richard Trench. 


When the Archbishop had ascended 
the pulpit, and was just about to 
read out his text, it is recorded that 
three hundred young men of most 
respectable appearance arose; and 
without tumult or other demonstra- 
tion, left the church ina body. No 
doubt the congregation must have 
been disturbed, and the preacher 
astonished. 

The reason why these respectable 
young men so acted was, that the 
Archbishop, in a charge lately de- 
livered by him, had expressed cer- 
tain opinions which they disap- 
proved. Nobody can be more dis- 
interested than I am, in looking at 
the suggestive event: for I have 
not the faintest idea as to what the 
opinions were which the Archbishop 
expressed and the young men dis- 
approved. Nor do I express any 
judgment whatever as to the con- 
duct of either the young men or the 
Archbishop. All I say is, here is 
one way of treating a man who 
differs from you in opinion. It is 
simple : and your protest cannot fail 
to be remarked by many. 

It was a charge, in which the 
Archbishop had managed to give 
offence to those young men. It 
must therefore have been delivered 
in a church. And the decorous 
rules of such a place hindered 


certain rough and ready method of 


expressing disapproval of what was 
saidin it. The auditors, elsewhere, 
and in listening to an ordinary 
speech or address, might have 
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signified that they did not agree 
with what was being said, by hissing 


it. Though that sound may fall 
unple: asantly on the speaker’s ear, I 
do not know that he has any right 
to complain of it as offensive. It is 
the understood way in which an audi- 
ence tells a speaker, ‘ Now, we don’t 
agree with what you are saying.’ 
And the intensity and endurance 
of the sibilation will be the measure 
of the degree in which the opinions 
expressed are in themselves dis- 
agreeable, or are made disagreeable 
by a disagreeable way of expressing 
them. For there is no doubt at all, 
that though as a general rule we 
have no right to be angry with a 
man for holding a different view 
from ourselves on any subject, yet 
he may express his views in so 
offensive a way shall give us 
just reason to "be angry with him. 
He may express them in an abusive 
and insolent way. He may convey 
to us that we are fools for not 
thinking as he does; or even that 
we are villains. And some readers 
know, that the law of the land 
recognises the distinction between 
opinions temperate ly expressed, and 
the same opinions offensively ex- 
pressed. Thus, if a man in “these 
days set forth which tra- 
verse our most cherished religious 
beliefs,—even views which may be 
properly called blasphemous,—the 
law will not touch him if he do so 
in a temperate way, and in the in- 
terest of what he deems truth. 
But if he set forth his views with 
the manifest purpose of outraging 
the feelings of a Christian com- 
munity, he will be punished. ! 
mention an extreme case. But we 
all know, that there are people who 
can express opinions very different 
from our own, in so candid, fair, 
and good-natured a way, that no 
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one can take offence. And there 
are people, too, who by want of 
tact, temper, and consideration for 
the feelings of others, are sure, in 
setting forth their opinions, to ex- 
cite bitter animosity in an oppo- 
nent’s mind. 

Shall it be confessed, in begin- 
ning, that we have all a natural 
tendency to get angry with those 
who will not think as we do? 
Shall it be confessed, that the his- 
tory of mankind shows, that diffe- 
rence in opinion, as to important 
matters, is one of the bitterest of 
all offences; and is visited with 
punishments of diverse degrees, 
varying from ceasing to ask a 
human being to dinner or even to 
tea, to the cutting off of his head 
or the burning him at the stake ? 
Must it be admitted, that agree- 
ment in opinion, in tastes and 
likings, is often felt as one of the 
greatest compliments you can pay 
aman? You know how a skilful 
person once gained the favour of a 
minister of state whose tastes were 
most anomalous in the matter of 
waistcoats, by appearing before him 
in a waistcoat too bright to look 
upon, a waistcoat of the most extra- 
ordinary shape and hue, yet which 
in shape and hue was identical with 
that worn by the minister of state 
himself. Is there truth in the sug- 
gestion, that a way to the Highland 
heart may be won by professing 
and of course feeling great admira- 
tion for the harmonious tones of the 
bagpipe ; or as an eminent French 
writer renders it, the bugpipe ? 
May I here publicly and humbly 
confess, that a human being always 
rises in my estimation who ex- 
presses an enthusiastic admiration 
for the vast and venerable church 
in which I preach? Few human 
beings, alas, are found so to do! 
Now, everybody knows the story 
of Charles V. and his clocks: 
how that great emperor, who had 
ruled a large part of Europe during 
® very stirring and critical part of 
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its religious and intellectual history, 
and tried to get men or to force 
men to think alike on matters re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical, began to 
see that he had been trying to do a 
yain thing and an impossible one, 
when he found he could not get a 
few time-pieces to agree in what 
they said as to the hour of the day. 
My readers and I have doubtless 
arrived at the emperor’s conclu- 
sion, though by different steps from 
his. Living among people whose 
irresistible “bent is to think for 
themselves, we have learned, by 
abundant experience, that people 
will not think all in the same way. 
I can say sincerely, and I doubt not 
every one who reads this page could 
say the like, that I cannot think of 
a single man among those I know, 
with whose opinions I agree on 
every point. But in speaking of 
people with whom we agree, and 
from whom we differ, I mean of 
course those in whose case our 
agreement or our difference con- 
cerns something which we hold as 
of importance. Thus a Whig in 
politics differs from a Tory: a 
dissenter in ecclesiastical matters 
differs from a churchman. And, 
seeing that people will differ, no 
doubt it is a natural thing to draw 
off from people who differ from us, 
and to live in the congenial atmo- 
sphere of the society of people with 
whom we agree. When you feel 
that you are at antipodes with a 
man on almost all points you can 
talk of, you naturally feel you can- 
not get on with him ; : and so draw 
off from him. And there is some- 
thing very irritating about a person 
who is always wanting to prove by 
argument that your opinions are 
wrong, or that some statement you 
make to him cannot possibly be 
accurate, Such a human being 
provokes you, whether he is merely 
insisting that the day i is warm when 
you have said it is cold; or per- 
sistently worrying you to bring 
your pet prejudice to the test of 
¥2 
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argument,—worrying you to take 
down again from the shelf opinions 
on which your mind is made up, 
and which you do not want to have 
unsettled. And, on the other hand, 
it is very pleasant and hearty to 
converse with an intelligent person 
with whom you are in thorough 
sympathy; not in greater opinions 
merely, but even in lesser tastes 
and likings. Only a few days 
since, I felt a favour was done me, 
when a very eminent authoress 
told me she loved and enjoyed 
Gothic architecture and positively 
hated classical. It was very plea- 
sant. There was all the difference 
between concord and discord in 
music. Yes, sympathy, strongly 
felt, on even one important point, 
is astrong tie. You remember the 
conclusion to which ascertained 
agreement in liking conducted an 
historical or perhaps mythical man. 
‘Do you like butter-toast ?’ he is 
recorded to have demanded of a 
certain lady. ‘ Yes,’ was her reply. 
‘Will you marry me?’ was the 
instant and decisive sequence. 
When I once heard a man say that 
Glasgow Cathedral was ‘a great 
ugly gaol of a place,’ I felt it asa 
blow. Not a very hard one: for I 
instantly formed a calculation what 
that man’s opinion was worth : but 
stilla blow. So withafriend whotold 
me that an organ in a church was 
an idol, and a rag of popery. There 
may be some ree aders, not confined 
in any place of restr aint, who think 
that: frankly, I should get on 
better with the others, who think 
differently. You are very much 
disappointed when a person you 
know and like, declares that he 
thinks differently from you, perhaps 
on some question on which you 
made sure he would agree with 
you. You find it difficult to refrain 
from feeling and showing dis- 
pleasure. Yet, if you be what you 
ought to be, you do refrain. For 
your friend has justas good a right 
to his opinion as you have to yours: 
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and possibly his opinion may be as 
near the truth as yours. I don’t 
mind confiding to the reader, in the 
strictest confidence, and on the 
understanding that it shall never 
be repeated, a special form of irri- 
tation, peculiar to the Scotch clergy. 
It is to sit in the General Assembly, 
when: a vote is being taken on a 
subject on which you feel strongly. 
The fewer of these the better for 
yourself, let me say. The vote 
there, probably you do not know, 
is taken by calling over the roll of 
the names of the members: then 
each says how he votes. Well, it 
is provoking to listen to the roll 
being read on and on; and to hear 
this man and that who you were 
sure would go with you, going the 
other way. “You feel just a little 
angry: and perhaps you form an 
unjust and uncharitable estimate of 
the man’s opinion who differs from 
you. ‘I remember that man at 
college,’ you think to yourself: 
‘yes, I remember his standing 
there, very distinctly: and an 
awfal blockhead he was.’ And 
when you happen to be one of a 
minority, you doubtless please your- 
self with the belief that Time is 
with you; and that the day will 
come when all intelligent mortals 
will think on that question as you 
think now. 

Now, no doubt, to think wrong, 
is wrong ; and deserves blame. No- 
body has a right to form a wrong 
opinion. But we have learned that 
great lesson of toleration which the 
world took many ages to learn; 
that for his honest belief, man is 
indeed responsible, but responsible 
only to his Maker. There is no in- 
fallible authority here, to which we 
can go and have all our little diffe- 
rences decided; and in all his be- 
liefs, beyond the very few which 
are vital, and as to which inspira- 
tion has spoken explicitly, the wise 
man knows that however strongly 
he holds them, he may be wrong; 
and that some day he may see ¢/at. 
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It hinders me from being so keen a 
churchman as [ might be disposed 
to be, when I see that very wise 
and good men think on that matter 
just the other w ay: and when I see, 
too, that Almighty God looks on at 
us, going through life thinking so 
differently, and vouchsafes to us no 


unmistakable information which of 


us is right. Perhaps I learn from 
that, that the difference is not one 
to make any very bitter fight about: 
that a larger and more dispassionate 
view would show us both right and 
both wrong. For the vexatious 
thing in this world is, that in any 
complicated question, the reasons 
will not point all in the same direc- 
tion: and what are you to do when 
there are fifteen reasons for going 
to the right and sixteen for going 
to the left ? reasons which you have 
not simply to count, but (what is 
far more difficult) to weigh. And 
yet, with all that, you cannot give 
or get liberty of thought in “the 
sense in which some able and 
thoughtful men desire it: that is, 
leave to hold and express any views, 
however dangerous to morality and 
society, without anybody thinking 
the less of you for it. Some opinions, 
however hone stly held, and calmly 
expressed, bring discredit; and 
There are views, which 
shew not merely a wrong head, but 
some moral perversion. The man 
who teaches, honestly or not, that 
it is right to sell men or women, 
like inferior animals: to recognise 
no marriage tie among them: to 
make them work under the lash for 
you, and not for themselves: to 
deny them every human claim: 
that man shall never be friend of 
mine. There was a man, a year or 
two ago, who maintained by argu- 
ment that he had a perfect right to 
murder his wife and children, and 
who acted on that belief. Society 
said to him, ‘ We shall not discuss 
the question with you: only your 


ways of thinking and ours are so 
e cannot 


opposed, that it is plain w 
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both go on together: and as you 
are in the minority, you must give 
way: so we shall hang you.’ Thus 
society hanged him: and it unques- 
tionably ser rved him right. 

There is a difficulty here, ‘of 
course: I find difficulties now in 
most things. The days are past in 
which one was quite sure of every- 
thing. Sometimes society thus puts 
down opinions whick are right and 
sound opinions ; only in advance of 
the average belief of the age. ‘Are 
the Mormons good people « or bad ?’ 
lately asked a friend of mine of a 
class in a school he was examining. 
‘Bad,’ replied a little boy, with 
decision. ‘Why bad?’ ‘ Because 
they say people may have a great 
many wives.’ Thus the Mormons 
were declared bad for an opinion 
they hold. And doubtless it is so 
desirable to prevent that opinion 
from being generally accepted, that 
it is well to crush it by the readiest 
means within reach. But, on the 
other side, books have been burnt 
by the hangman, because they set 
out opinions which all intelligent 
people now accept as true and right. 
Martin Luther was deemed by mul- 
titudes a bad man, for teaching 
what we all believe. John Knox 
was deemed by many a bad and 
dangerous man, for declaring 
opinions whose result has been to 
make us civilly and religiously free. 
‘To meddle with the Corn Laws 
would be madness,’ said Lord 
Melbourne, being then Prime Minis- 
ter. Yet it was not madness, but 
sense. To emancipate a certain 
large class of our countrymen from 
cruel penal laws, would be a national 
sin: so, once on a time, declared 
many worthy men and worthy old 
women. By and by, the nation 
discerned that it was not a sin, 
but a duty. ‘Some day, the king’s 
mails will go by railway, and rail- 
ways will be the great highroads of 
this country :’ so said old George 
Stephenson: and for thinking so 
and saying so, he was hounded 
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down as a michievous fool. Read 
the reports of the abuse heaped on 
that great man, before the Com- 
mittee of Parliament on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway: and 
you will see how perilous a thing it 
is for a man to be a great deal 
wiser than his generation. Yes, it 
is an awful charge, to be the only 
man that knows some great truth, 
flatly opposed to the common way 
of thinking. Either you must be a 
miserable sneak, shamming a con- 
formity with errors and prejudices 
you dispise : or you must set your 
face to a lifelong strife, obloquy, 
and misre ‘presentation ; ;—and then, 
when your views are triumphant at 
last, like ly enough see some smart 
dodger gain the credit which was 
your due. 

Let us go on to think of some of 
the ways in which people have been 
found to treat such as differed from 
them in opinion. 

I live in an ancient and famous 
city, in which one is often reminded 
of a very short and simple way of 
dealing with such. It was to burn 
them. Thus they and their opinions 
together were got rid of, as the 
people who burnt them thought. 
Vain belief! You might burn the 
men: you did not get rid of their 
opinions. Every soul that now 
dwells in that city where these 
heroic men were burnt, now holds 
just the beliefs for holding which 
they thus perished: every soul 
whose opinion is worth a straw. 
The martyrs were put to death for 
insisting (among other things) that 
bread was bread ; and that no spells 
which were muttered over it could 
make it anything else but bread. 
‘Ignorant authority,’ to use the 
words of the most eloquent of living 
historians, ‘said “The bread is 
flesh and the wine is blood : we will 
kill you if you say it is not.” <A 
sufficient number of noble-minded 
men were found to accept the alter- 
native ; and to prefer death to ad- 
mitting what they knew to be alie.’ 
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Well, that way of treating such 
as differ from us in opinion, will 
not do now. People’s lives are often 
better than their principles: and 
though there still remains in Europe 
a certain ruler, the head of a great 
confederation of people, who, ac- 
cording to his principles, ought to 
burn all who differ from him on 
various matters whenever he can, 
he never would think, now, of doing 
so. Let me say, frankly, he durst 
not. His place would not be worth 
a week’s purchase if he burnt just 
one heretic. But besides this 
wholesome check upon any fancies 
he might take into his head (for it 
is a great thing in this world to 
make it impossible for a man to do 
what is wrong: in that case we 
may with some confidence make 
sure that he will not do it), I be- 
lieve, most sincerely, that the good 
old man would regard the burning 
of a heretic with just as much horror 
as we should. Dr. Newman tells 
us that however right it might be, 
the sight of a Spanish Act of Faith 
would have been the death of him. 
Nobody really proposes now to burn 
people for difference of belief: 
though some are still silly enough 
to justify such burning. And I 
cannot pass this without declaring, 
that if any man, even of those to 
whom we owe (under God’s over- 
ruling providence) even the most 
precious parts of that civil and re- 
ligious liberty we possess, taught 
that to burn those who held erro- 
neous theological belief was the 
right treatment of them, therein 
that man was miserably wrong. 
And I don’t care a rush though his 
name was Calvin : I don’t care a 
rush though his name was Knox. 

Now, I wonder, does any one 
think that because burning is for 
the present over, the spirit which 
prompted burning is exorcised ? 
What was that spirit? It was the 
spirit which grew out of this belief; 
that there are certain opinions and 
practices so perilous to the existing 
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state of things, or the state of 
things which you desire, that by 
any means whatever they must be 
put down. By burning, if nothing 
else will do. Of course, if knocking 
on the head would suffice, then by 
knocking on the head. If blowing 
up with gunpowder would do, then 
by blowing up with gunpowder. If 
misrepresentation, and abuse, and 
calling bad names would suffice, 
then by misrepresentation, and 
abuse, and c: ling bad names. In 
short, whenever you try to bully 
man out of his opinion instead of 
reasoning him out of it: whenever 
you attempt any form or degree of 
physical or moral intimidation ; you 
are showing that you would burn 
an opponent, if you had the chance, 
and if you durst. Well, is intimi- 
dation ever attempted towards those 
who differ from us in opinion ? 

I read the other day, in an an- 
cient manuscript, how an eminent 
peice (in Ethiopia of course, 
for I make no reference whatever 
to British politics), said, in a speech 
delivered by him at a large and 
excited meeting, that another poli- 
tician who though it differently from 
himself and those he was address- 
ing, was only safe in that towni in 
concealment. What did that mean? 
Perhaps it meant merely that if 
openly there, he would be sought 
out, and by cogent reasoning, ex- 
pressed in civil language, convinced 
how erroneous was his present be- 
lief. Perhaps the savage yells with 
which the orator’s words were re- 
ceived, were the indication, on the 
part of calm logicians, that they 
felt how triumphantly they could 
refute the man’s views, and bring 
him to their way of thinking. If 
so, I can but regret that the first 
reading of the eminent politician’s 
words conveyed an entirely diffe- 
rent suggestion to my mind. [ 
read the other day, not in an an- 
cient manuscript, how a man, a 
working man, who thought dif- 
ferently from his brother-workers 
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at the same trade, and acted on 
his opinion, had something in the 
nature of a shell charged with gun- 
powder thrown into his house, 
which blew the house to pieces, 
though by God’s mercy it killed 
no one. It was meant, plainly, to 
kill all. I have read how at the 
election for the burgh of Melipo- 
tamus, an unpopular candidate had 
his skull fractured by a large stone, 
thrown by some one who plainly 
thought that his arguments were 
better addressed to the outside of 
an opponent’s head. I am not 
going to say more of this peculiar 
treatment of such as differ from us 
in opinion: except that those who 
approve it, need not find fault 
with the Inquisition, and may well 
cherish the memory of a certain 
Cardinal Beton. Let not the pot 
call the kettle black. 

Not such extreme cases are now 
to be thought of. Only such treat- 
ment of such as differ in opinion 
as very passably respectable -per- 
sons may be found to resort to. 
One mode of treatment known in 
the middle ages but quite unknown 
now, was to tell lies about an op- 
ponent: to repeat things to his 
prejudice which you may not ex- 
actly be quite sure are false, but 
which you strongly suspect to be 
so, and which a very little exami- 
nation would prove to be so. For 
example, a man in Scotland has an 
organ in his church. You disapprove 
of organs. Accordingly, you write a 
letter to a newspaper stating that 
the man has left off preaching ser- 
mons in church, and instead reads 
bits of a book entitled Hece Homo. 
Of course this is a falsehood ; and 
you might most easily ascertain that 
it is one: but it tends to show that 
the man with the organ is a fool; 
and accordingly you propagate the 
falsehood. My friend Mr. Smith 
has a very fine organ in his church, 
which is remarkably well played, 
and delights everybody. One day 
he chanced to be travelling by rail- 
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way many miles from his home: 
when, on the train stopping at a 
station, his ear was caught by the 
mention of his own church’s name. 
He looked: and lo, two horribly 
ugly and malignant-looking old 
women were bitterly inveighing 
against organs. Said one to the 
other, ‘Oh, the organ at St. Ana- 
nias! Such a miserable failure! 
Half the Sundays they can’t get 
anybody to play it at all: and 
when the org: inist comes , it is most 
abominable. — None 
gaws for me!’ My friend listened 
in silence, and heard a series of 
the most outrageous falsehoods re- 
lated about himself. Had I been 
he, I should have told the ugly old 
woman who I was, and demanded 
her authority. You know how the 
mother of Dr. Chalmers stopped 
ill natured gossip among her ac- 
quaintance. When an acquaintance 
A. came and told her something 
bad about another acquaintance B., 
she ‘instantly said: ‘Oh, I don’t 
think that can be true: but I shall 
just put on my bonnet and go over 
to Mrs. B. and ask her whether it 
is true; and tell her you told me 
about. it!” Ah, how eagerly the 
acquaintance A. repudiated such a 
course! It was pleasant enough to 
tell the malignant lie: but quite 
another thing to be brought to 
book for it! And rarely did any 
acquaintance come to Mrs. Chal- 
mers a second time with a piece of 
ill natured gossip. I fear it cannot 
be denied that in the middle ages,— 
say from the twelfth century to the 
fifteenth,—the conversation of low- 
minded people used to consist to 
a very great degree of retailing 
malignant bits of gossip to the 
prejudice of those who thought 
differently from themselves. Of 
course, in the nineteenth century, 
this has entirely ceased. 

There are men, incapable of tell- 
ing a falsehood, who will cut the 
persons who presume to think dif- 
ferently from them. To differ from 
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them in opinion is a personal and 
grievous offence. Vote against such 
a one in a deliberative assembly : 
and though a little before he seemed 
your dearest friend, now he passes 
you without notice. Quite lately, 
I heard a most worthy clergyman 
say, that such a person, who had 
published a volume of unsound 
theology, had come to live near 
him. ‘We used to be great 
friends,’ he said; ‘but of course 
now I don't recognise him on the 
street.’ I confess I doubted whether 
this was the right way to reclaim 
the heretic. Yet people ina humble 
walk follow the example. ‘If you 
say that, I have done with you!’ 
And history tells of an old Tory 
lady, who said to her son, ‘If you 
turn a Whig, there is no room for 
you in this house.’ 

Quite as injudicious a treatment 
of the friend who honestly and 
frankly differs from you, is to sulk 
in a corner, as it were: to draw off 
from him: to decline to discuss 
your difference of opinion with 
him. Possibly this peculiar treat- 
ment is the most irritating of all : 
at least to a manly and generous 
mind. You go to the friend from 
whom you have differed : you say 
how sorry you are that you don’t 
see your way to think as he does: 
and you offer, in a frank, hearty 
way, to tell him your reasons for 
thinking as you do, that if you are 
wrong, you may be set right. But 
he persistently refuses to talk the 
matter over with you: refuses in a 
dour, sulky way. I don’t mean 
the case in which you decline to 
discuss some point on which you 
feel strongly, with some imperti- 
nent stranger, who has no right to 
your confidence, and who wants to 
force his views upon you. ‘To that 
sort of thing you politely give the 
go-by > your meaning being to con- 
vey to yourvery slight acquaintance, 
‘Well, you are not in a position 
which entitles you to push your 
peculiar views upon me.” W hen a 
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young girl from the West country 
went out to Rome to convert the 
Pope, I should say that good old 
gentleman was quite right i in good- 
naturedly declining to discuss with 
her the foundations of his faith. I 
am thinking now of the case of a 
man with whom you are on such 
terms of friendship as entitle you 
to go and set yourself right with 
him when you think he is doing 
you an injustice; and entitle him 
to tell you frankly when he thinks 
you are doing wrong; instead of 
drs awing off in a petted, sulky, 
boorish way. When such a friend 
shows he thinks you have done 
wrong, I say he is bound to hear 
what you have got to say to the 
end of showi ing why you think you 
have done right. He is bound, in 
a kindly way, to discuss with you 
the point on which you differ: 
unless indeed he judges it best that 
anything like intimacy of friendship 
should cease. 

Archbishop Whately, writing to 
Dr. Newman, who had shown a 
disposition to sulk rather than 
frankly discuss, speaks of ‘our 
long, intimate, and confidential 
friendship, which would make it 
your right and your duty, if I did 
any thing to offend you, or anything 
you might think materially wrong, 
to remonstrate with me.’ And 
again the great and brave man 
says, ‘I, for my part, could not 
bring myself to find relief in avoid- 
ing the society of an old friend, 
with whom I had been accustomed 
to frank discussion, on account of 
my differing from him as to certain 
principles,—till, at least, I had 
made full trial of private remon- 
strance and free discussion. Even 
a man that is a heretic, we are told, 
even the ruler of a church is not 
to reject till after repeated admoni- 
tions.’ 

Well and nobly said, great pre- 
late and great man! But a man 
must be a man to act that out. 
Any infusion of the cowardly and 
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sneaky: and then we shall sulk 
privately, but never talk our heart 
out manfully. 

A way, and sometimes a specially 
malignant way, of treating those 
who differ from you in opinion, is to 
pray for them, or threaten to pray 
for them. Let us not speak or 
think of this matter unless gravely 
and seriously. But it cannot be 
passed by. You remember that 
country clergyman, named in a 
certain famous book of the last 
century, who threatened the squire 
of the parish that if he did not 
mend his ways, he would ‘ pray for 
him in the face of the whole con- 
gregation.’ Prayer has sometimes 
been made a way of conveying the 
most wicked calumnies against a 
fellow mortal. Not long since, at 
a public meeting, an individual 
took occasion, in a discourse which 
he regarded as a prayer, to ask 
God’s mercy on another person who 
had expressed opinions which he 
esteemed to be mischievous, de- 
scribing that other person as ‘that 
wretched man who was lately 
pouring forth blasphemies against 
Thee!’ I may add, that the 
opinion described as blasphemous 
was this: that there is no harm in 
taking a quiet walk after church on 
Sunday. Now, I say there is some- 
thing perfectly awful in that. If ever 
Satan was disguised as an angel of 
light, it was when wrath and un- 
charitableness veiled themselves 
under the fair form of prayer! Let 
there never be admitted to our 
minds the faintest idea of hitting at 
somebody in prayer. Let it be sug- 
gested, as an excellent rule, that 
prayer for such as you think wrong 
or bad, be offered privately: when 
you have entered into your closet 
and shut the door, and are making 
your requests known to your 
Father which is in secret. If that 
rule were always adhered to, it 
would remove the temptation to 
that which is evil and unchristian 
about certain intercessory prayers. 
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There would be no temptation to 
pray at the bystanders, rather than 
to the Almighty : no risk of making 
prayer a means of expressing your 
unfavourable opinion of a fellow- 
creature’s character, or doings, or 
views: no risk of making it some- 
thing like an imprecation of divine 
wrath, hypocritically veiled under 
the form of prayer. Whenever the 
great thing which you honestly feel 
you ought to ask for any human 
being, is, that he may be turned 
from his erroneous beliefs or be- 
haviour, and converted to a better 
mind, ask that of God when you 
are alone with God. Itisthe safer, 
better, more kindly, and more 
humble way. To publicly express 
a very unfavourable opinion of 

fellow-creature,—even though that 


opinion be couched in the form of 


a prayer for him,—is not, generally, 
a friendly thing. And it may be 
doubted whether it is ever a purely 
Christian thing. Let it be said, too, 
that in such cases the avowed im- 
precation not unfrequently is not a 
whit more malignant than the im- 
plied one. To ask that God may 
forgive a man who presumes to 
differ from you, means much the 
same thing that is conveyed by 
words which, grammatically, mean 
just the opposite. You remember 
the two doctors in the Golden Le- 
gend. One says to the other: 


May the Lord have mercy on your position, 
You wretched, wrangling culler of herbs. 


The other replies : 


May He send your soul to eternal perdition, 
For your treatise on the irregular verbs. 


Tt does not need much discern- 
ment to see, that here the benedic- 
tion and the imprecation come to 
just the same thing. There is 
really nothing to choose between 
the blessing and the curse. 

There is in many people a deep 
disposition to misrepresent the 
views of an opponent. In stating 
the opinions of such as differ from 
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us in opinion, it is easy and (to 
some folk) natural, to give these 
opinions a little twist in the direc. 
tion of extravagance, absurdity, ¢ 
mischievousness. Indeed, Me ie 
persons in this world ‘who an 
hardly record the sayings and 
doings of any acquaintance, with- 
out slightly colouring or twisting 
them, so as to make the acquain- 
tance appear in the light of a fool, 
or even of something worse. But 
much more is this so, in stating the 
opinions of an opponent. This I 
have remarked that in certain 
American newspapers, which de- 
fend the peculiar institution of 
slavery, the opponents of slavery 
are generally called nigger-worship- 
pers: as if there was nothing be- 
tween making beasts of negroes 
and worshipping them. Then you 
remember how Mr. Dickens de- 
scribes an old gentieman who, 
whenever any one said that the 
poor who are supported by legal 
charity should be tre: ated with 
something like decent care, would 
exclaim, ‘Oh, you want to feed 
paupers with turtle out of gold 
plates.’ Some years since, a woman 
in the west of Ethiopia was found 
guilty of murder. Many people 
thought the evidence on which she 
was convicted insufficient ; and said 
so. 1 remember well how much 
angry feeling was excited over a 
large tract of E thiopia by the case. 
Those who thought she ought to be 
hanged, and those who thought she 
ought not to be hanged, “would 
hardly speak peaceably to one 
another. A certain newspaper, 
eager for her hanging, called all 
those who thought there was not 
evidence enough to hang her, be- 
lievers in Saint Sophia: Sophia was 
the poor wretch’s name. You see, in 
the view of the conductors of that 
newspaper, there was no possibility 
of saying that you were not per- 
fectly sure that a woman was a 
murderess, without going further 
and saying that you were perfectly 
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sure she was a saint. Of course, 
they were not such blockheads as 
seriously to think that: but they 
thought this a fair way of creating 
prejudice against the views of their 
opponents. Some habitually treat 
one who differs from them in 
opinion, as in the old cruel days 
of Rome, persecutors treated the 
Christians. The persecutors first 
dressed up the Christians in 
skins of wild beasts: and then set 
dogs at them. Even so do some 
unscrupulous men now, first, hor- 
ribly misrepresent what an oppo- 
nent thinks and says; and then, 

aise against bim a howl of hetero- 
doxy : ‘of Atheism, Mormonism, or 
even of Bourignianism. You re- 
member how the Pope declared 
that all such as thought he had 
better cease to be a temporal 
monarch, therein testified their 
disbelief in the immortality of the 
soul. And once this is granted, it 
becomes easy to show that these 


the 


are very foolish and perhaps very 
it becomes extremely 


bad men. 
easy to refute an opponent’s views, 
if you, being a perfectly unscrupu- 
lous person, are allowed to state 
them. For you have merely to 
state them so as to make them rank 
nonsense: and then it is com- 
paratively easy to show that they 
are rank nonsense. 

Now, some folk think opinions 
which differ from their own, such 
dangerous and evil things, that any 
means whatever is permissible for 
the putting of them down. Ifa 
savage tiger was roaming the pa- 
rish, devouring men and women, 
you would destroy him by the first 
means that came to hand. You 
would have no Quixotic ideas about 
giving the savage brute fair play: 
but would shoot him, or poison him, 
or take him in a pitfall, without re- 
morse. Even such is the usage 
which certain mortals give to those 
who differ from them in opinion. 
All means are fair for putting them 
down. The grossest misrepresenta- 


judice : 
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tion: the most unfair and delusive 
arguments: appeals to ignorant pre- 
all the arts of intimidation ; 
the coarsest and most vulgar railing 
and abuse; are unsparingly em- 
ployed. But I take for granted— 
and I don’t think I am assuming 
too much—that none of you who 
read this page would degrade 
yourselves by the use of poisoned 
weapons in dealing with an honour- 
able opponent: and that you are 
incapable of malignant trickery, 
even if that could gain for your 
riews some temporary triumph. 


‘And, taking this for granted, let me 


say to you: Be sure you properly 
understand what the views of one 
who differs from you, are. Possibly 
you have in your mind a horrible 
caricature of them. There is many 
a man who has in his head a theory 
of an opponent’s character, which 
is as far from truth as the theory of 
the old astronomy about the move- 
ments of the stars. Many a man 
is sure that some one of whom he 
knows next to nothing is a malicious, 
conceited, stuck-up, stupid fool and 
ruffian, who, if he just came to know 
that heing so misconceived of, would 
find him a pleasant, friendly, and 
modest man. Indeed, most un- 
favourable opinions are the result 
of our knowing very little about 
those of whom we think unfavour- 
ably. There is a great deal of good 
about most men and women I have 
ever come to know. So be sure you 
know exactly what the opinions you 
differ from are. Perhaps, when you 
know them right, you may find that 
you do not differ from them at all. 
Then, be scrupulously fair in stating 
the views of an opponent. Don’t 
give them the little twist in the 
direction of nonsense, or of wicked- 
ness. More than this: don’t force 
on them consequences which he re- 
pudiates. You may think that ifa 
clergyman does not object to an 
organ in church, this shows he 
wants to set up high mass at once. 
But if he says he does not, you 
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are bound to believe him. You 
may quite fairly say of any man 
from whom you differ, that in your 
judgment his views, if carried out, 
tend to such and such an evil result: 
but you have no business to say 
that he sees this, if he says he does 
not see it. Then, do not insinuate 
evil suggestions about those from 
whom you differ, in that sneaky way 
in which some ‘people are able to 
insinuate evil against their neigh- 
bours without directly s saying any- 
thing. Do not ask, for instance, 
about some professor of divinity, 
with a significant look, ‘ Does he hold 
the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment ?’—thus conveying by inuendo 
that he does not. Under no circum- 
stances call an opponent names. 
Do not even call him names in what 
may be termed a reflex way: as by 
saying, ‘I say nothing whatever in 
condemnation of Mr. A.: I don’t 
venture to judge him: all I say 
is that if I did so and so’ (here 
describe exactly what Mr. A. has 
said or done), ‘I am a pickpocket.’ 
Refrain from calling an opponent a 
dog. The other day, I read a pas- 
sage in which an author 
some one who differed from him as 
to the value of his writings, ‘TI left 
him to his dog’s paradise, content 
that he should howl and rot there.’ 
It is to be confessed that modern 
abuse lacks the full flavour of that 
of ancient days. Here are some 
words of Dr. Martin Luther: ‘The 
papists are all asses, and will always 
remain asses. Put them in what- 
ever sauce you may, boiled, roasted, 
baked, fried, skinned, beat, hashed, 
they are always the same asses.’ 
The same eminent reformer, in a 
treatise in reply to Henry VIIL, 
calls that monarch ‘this rotten worm 
of the earth.’ 
Calvin was a good deal worse. He 
calls his adversaries ‘ knaves, luna- 
tics, drunkards, assassins:’ occa- 
sionally “bulls, asses, cats, and hogs.’ 

Erasmus once published a dialogue, 
in which the servile imitators of the 
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Latin style of Cicero were cleverly 
ridiculed. On this a certain warm 
admirer of Cicero rushed to the 
rescue; and declared, in a treatise 
published in answer, that Erasmus 
was ‘a drunkard, an impostor, an 
apostate, a hangman, a demon hot 
from hell.’ 

These specimens may suffice, of a 
manner of treating those who differ 
from us not at all to be recom- 
mended. And at this point it may 
fitly enough be suggested that, in 
arguing a question with any one, 
there is no advantage in roaring at 
the top of one’s voice. You remem- 
ber the man of whom Addison tells 
us that he ‘only raised his voice 
where he should have enforced his 
argument.’ A consideration which 
has no weight when stated in a 
moderate tone of voice, does not 
gain the least accession of force by 
being bellowed. Neither is there 
any acquisition of logical weight, 
when a man, arguing a question, 
violently whacks the table at which 
he stands, at brief and regular 
intervals. Indeed, to people of a 
musical ear, that disagreeable sound, 
constantly recurring, is so tho. 
roughly offensive, that it tends to 
make the speaker be heard with an 
impatience which is all against what 
he says having its due w eight. And 
here it may be said that all reason- 
ing which is shouted at the top of 
a harsh and untunable voice, by 
a man of truculent and ferocious 
aspect, brandishing in the air a 
clenched fist, and calling on all 
who differ from him to come out 
and be bullied, has on my mind 
an effect precisely the opposite of 
persuasive. 

Among the delusive ideas which 
used to be taught to school-boys, 
but which for the most part are not 
taught to school-boys now, was one 
to this effect: that if two persons 
are arguing any question, the one 
who first gets angry is the one who 
is wrong. We used to be told of an 
Indian chief, who was present at a 
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debate, and who said, after it was 
over, that though he did not under- 
stand a word that was spoken, he 
knew, by this sign, who was wrong. 
My impression was, even as a boy, 
that the Indian chief was a near 
relation of that contemptible prig 
who when his wife was frightened 
by a storm at sea, suddenly held a 
sword to her breast and asked her 
if she was afraid, and so on. I have 
known several very great fools, but 
I never knew a fool great enough 
to have done that. Any thing more 
grossly absurd than the test of who 
was right and who wrong suggested 
by the Indian chief, could not be 
imagined. He might as justly have 
said that the first man who took out 
his handkerchief and wiped his face, 
was wrong. Who is there that does 
not know that there is nothing more 
likely to make an honest man and a 
fair reasoner angry, than when he 
sees unfairness and dishonesty in 
the arguments and statements of 
his opponent? Setting aside con- 
stitutional differences of temper, of 
warmth of heart, of excitability 
of nervous system—which are the 
things, after all, which have most 
to say to a man’s getting angry or 
keeping cool—I should say that lack 
of earnestness, of deep conviction, 
of moral fibre, is the great thing to 
make a man seem ¢ alm and tolerant. 
If you really don’t care a rush how 
a question is decided, you will join 
in the discussion of it with great 
equanimity. There can be no doubt 
at all, that there is nothing which 
helps a man so effectually ‘to show 
what seems a fair and tolerant spirit 
in any matter, as the fact that he 
really cares nothing at all about the 
matter, You will not show warmth 
in discussing an opinion as to which 
your feeling is of the coolest. And 
when you are greatly interested in 
any truth, and deeply feel its im- 
portance, it is provoking in a high 
degree to find an opponent seek to 
evade the force of your reasons by 
some shabby and dishonest sophism, 
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or some discreditable misrepresen- 
tation. 

It is good for us to see and know 
people who differ from us in opi- 
nion, politically, theologically, eccle- 
siastically, wsthetically. It is a 
great mistake to live always among 
those who think exactly as you do. 
You will grow very narrow, very 
self-sufficient : you will get a quite 
foolish idea of your own infallibility 
and importance. I have known good 
men, more than one or two, who 
would have been much better and 
more useful, had they occasionally 
met and conversed with people who 
did not agree with them. It is a 
most dangerous ‘thing for any 
human being, to live among those 
by whom his views and opinions 
are never questioned. We all need 
to be often taken down from our 
vain self-confidence, and to be 
pushed out of our own way: and 
all this is best done by frequent 
contact with those who, honestly 
and civilly, think quite differently 
from ourselves. You may find a 
man here and there, who has long 
been the pope of a little circle, 
who never question his infallibility, 
and who laugh at all his old and 
bad jokes the upshot being, that 
the man came to think himself the 
greatest and wisest of men, and to 
deem all who differed from him as 
monstrous and anomalous examples 
of folly and wickedness. Yet 
Samuel Johnson, when he met 
Wilkes, found him a very pleasant 
person ; and quite discarded the 
impression that any man of Wilkes’ 
principles must have horns and 
hoofs. When you come to know 
some opponent in controversy, of 
whom you had a most unpleasant 
estimate in your mind, you will in 
all likelihood discover a great deal 
of good in him. And you may not 
improbably find, that if you differ 
in some things, there are twice, or 
perhaps ten times, as many, on 
which you entirely agree. 


[ grant at once, that it is very 
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disagreeable to hear your favourite 
views controverted. Even men 
who ought to have known better, 
have been silly enough to regard 
themselves aggrieved by having 
their views controverted. A curious 
instance may be found in the bio- 
graphy of Dugald Stewart, the 
eminent professor of moral philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh. His assistant 
and successor in that chair (he did 
not live to succeed to it) was the 
much more gifted, acute, and elo- 
quent Dr. Thomas Brown. Strange 
to say, good Mr. Stewart seems to 
have supposed that when Dr. 
Brown began to lecture on moral 
philosophy, he was just to echo his 
predecessor’s opinions; and was 
quite aggrieved at finding that Dr. 
Brown “did not. 

When Mr. Stewart was apprised that his 
own favourite and best-founded 0} 
were controverted from the very chair 
which he had scarcely quitted, and that the 
doctrines of his revered friend and master, 
Dr. Reid, were assailed with severe and not 
very respectful animadversions, his feelings 
were strongly roused; and though they 
were long repressed by the peculiar cireum- 
stances of his situation, yet he has given 
them full expression in a note in the third 
volume of his Elements, which is alike 
remarkable for the severity and the deli- 
cacy Of iis REPROOF, 
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So you see, Mr. Stewart thought 
reproof was the right treat- 
ment for a much greater man, who 
presumed to think for himself. 
Had not Dr. Brown just as much 
right to severely reprove Mr. 
Stewart? I don’t hesitate to say 
that in this matter Mr. Stewart 
showed himself wonderfully silly 
and small; and laid himself fairly 
open to the suspicion of unworthy 
jealousy of his more popular suc- 
cessor. And if Mr. Stewart was 
weak enough to do such a foolish 
thing, we can but wonder that a 
biographer was found who was 
snobbish enough to record it with 
approval, 

It is disagreeable, let it be 
granted, to hear your opinions con- 


severe 
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troverted. But it will do you good 
not merely in the way of taking 
you down from that self-sufficiency 
which comes of hearing your own 
views echoed, and which needs 
‘the animated No:’ it makes you 
likelier to arrive at truth. To keep 
aloof from those who differ from 
you, and associate only with such 
as agree with you in opinion, will 
cut you off from the great advan. 
tage of hearing what is to be said 
on the other side. No doubt to 
hear that may cause some painful 
perplexity and effort of decision, 
which would be saved by hearing 
only one side. We all have been 
told of the man (of course an Irish- 
man), who complained that he saw 
quite clearly the merits of a case 
when he had heard one side, but 
was horribly perplexed when he 
had heard the other side too. Ttis 
to many a most painful effort to 
make up their mind what they are 
to think. And this painful effori 
will be quite escaped, by keeping 
away from such as think differe ntly 
from ourselves. It is obvious that 
if you put all the weights in one 
scale, and none at all in the other, 
you will see with the greatest faci- 
lity to which side the beam in- 
clines. But if what you want to 
arrive at is truth, and not merelj 
certainty of what may be quite 
false, you will weigh the pros and 
cons. 

And further: in meeting and 
conversing with those who in many 
ways think very differently 
ourselves, there is a reward beyond 
that of hearing what may be said 
against the views we hold. You 
may find among such people the 
most interesting, stimulating, 
sympathetic of all comp anions. 
There may be great and deep sym- 
pathy of feeling, where there are 
strong differences of opinion: more 
sympathy, sometimes, by a great 
deal, than with those with whom 
you intellectually agree. Every one 
has known some body with whom 
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he was at one on almost every ma- 
terial point of belief; yet who ex- 
ercised the strongest power of re- 
pulsion, through the utter absence 
of spiritual sympathy. And where 
there is sympathy, combined with 
marked difference of belief, a raci- 
ness, a zest, is given to intercourse, 
which is wholly lacking in your 
conversation with those from whom 
you are always sure of an intelli- 
gent assent. 

But everything must come to its 
end; and this treatise like all the 
rest. I think I have said, some- 
where or other, all I wished to say. 
Now, what is the conclusion from 
all this? I do not think we can 
get any further than a certain good 
man long ago, who, in a time of 
heated controversy, said, ‘ Let us 
agree as far as we can; and where 
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we cannot agree, in God’s name let 
us agree to differ!’ Letus all do 
this, too, without quarrelling : let us 
give our opponents credit for being 
honest : let us try to put ourselves 
in their place, and to look at things 
from their point of view: let us 
think how much a man’s original 
constitution and the training of his 
life have to do with the formation 
of his opinions. Let us state the 
views of such as think differently, 
with a scrupulous and chivalrous 
fairness: let us never say the word 
of or to an opponent that is meant 
merely to give him pain: and let 
us make up our mind to this; that 
while this world stands, people who 
are able to form an opinion at all, 
will very often differ from us in 


opinion. A. K. HB: 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LODGER ON THE 


HERE was a knock at the door. 

‘Come in,’ said Olivia. She 

was standing before the glass as the 

door opened, and Mrs. Elliston 
appeared. 

Olivia looked at her visitor with 
some surprise. Mrs. Elliston was 
pale, but even prettier than Olivia 
had thought. She closed the door 
quietly, and drew near Miss Marston, 
lowering her eyes as she did so. 
Then she spoke, rapidly and some- 
what indistinctly, for her voice 
trembled. 

‘You sent me 
Marston ?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘I am come here to implore a 
great favour of you. You read it; 
of course you did. You could not 
have known it was mine, otherwise. 
You are kind—you are good—I 
know you are. Oh! ! for God’s sake, 
don’t—don’t 

‘Mrs. Elliston, I read nothing but 
the first two lines of that letter. 
You may rest perfectly satisfied 
that I know nothing of the contents. 
Mrs. Flaherty recognised the cover 
of the letter, as having given it to 
you this morning. That is how I 
came to know it was yours.’ 

‘You are generous,’ said her 
visitor, shaking her head, and co- 
louring. ‘ You wish to spare me; 
but, oh! Miss Marston, I think—I 
do believe that I may trust you. | 
do not think, with that face, you 
would betray me. If you will swear 
to keep my secret, I will tell you 
ai }] sci emcees? 

‘Stop. Pray consider what you 
are saying. I am a perfect stranger 
to you. I have no wish to hear 
your confidences. I repeat that I 
did not read that letter, and can 
assure you I know nothing what- 
ever of your affairs.’ 
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Mrs. Elliston scanned Olivia’s 
face keenly. Then, with the im- 
petuous movement of a child, she 
seized her hand. 

‘If so, you are a wonderful wo- 
man. Not to read an open letter! 
But Iam not afraid of you. Ah! 
if you would only be my friend. 
Do you know, I haven't a friend in 
the world.’ 

‘Not a friend ? 
living with an aunt ? 

‘Oh, yes ’—here she sighed; ‘ but 
as to ever making a frie ad of he Tae 
as to ever telling her: anything—you 
don’t know what my life is with 
her.’ 

‘Is she not kind to you ?’ 

‘Oh, in her own way ; but she is 
so stingy and straight: need. and she 
leads me such a life. She hasn’t a 
grain of imagination or enthusiasm, 
poor woman, and she can’t under- 
stand anything. It’s a dreadful 
trial to live with her. She worries 
me from morning till night, and 
I’m sure I can’t help — 

‘Can’t help what?’ asked Olivia, 
bluntly. 

‘Doing things she doesn’t like. 
If she ever was young she forgets 
it, and expects every one to pass 
their life as she does, in preaching, 
and scolding, and praying. Isn’t it 
hard to be always doing what’s 
right ?’ 

Olivia could not help smiling. 

‘Not only hard, but impossible,’ 
she said. ‘Why ‘do you live with 
your aunt if you dislike it so very 
much ?’ 

‘Why, you see, I was still a girl 
when I became a widow.’ 

‘Oh! you are a widow ?’ 

‘Yes, that was more than three 
years ago; and they all said that 
I—I was too young to live alone, 
particularly being on the stage.’ 
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‘You sing at a theatre, then, do 

you ?’ 
’ Yes, saloons and theatres I’ve 
been singing at—that was only be- 
~ause I was beginning, you know. 
Now they say I’m quite fit for the 
Italian Opera, only I shall never get 
an engagement if I don’t change 
my name. I’ve a splendid voice.’ 

Olivia smiled at this naif an- 
nouncement. 

‘And I’m so fond of it!’ she con- 
tinned. ‘There’s nothing in the 
world I love so much; and when I 
act, I forget everything in the ex- 
citement. And then the applause 
afterwards! Only Aunt Crosbie is 
such a damper to one’s spirits—she 
‘an’t understand an artiste’s enthu- 
siasm. And oh! her preaching!’ 

‘Poor little thing !’ thought Olivia; 
‘obliged to work for her bread, and, 
with this excitable temperament, 
condemned to live with a cross old 
woman—it is a hard lot!’ 

Still the recollection of that 
letter obtruded itself not altogether 
pleasantly. 


‘ Does your aunt go with you 
always to the theatre, Mrs. Elli- 


ston ?” 

‘Generally, when she is not laid 
up with rheumatism. Will you go 
vith me next time? Oh, do. I 
don’t think Aunt Crosbie can go on 
Monday ; she is quite laid up to- 
day.’ 

‘I never leave my father of an 
evening,’ said Olivia, quietly, as 
though the proposal were not an 
unusual one. ‘ But I can fancy that 
Mrs. Crosbie doesn’t like your going 
alone. You are too young and 
pretty for that.’ 

‘That is what they all say,’ 
pouted the little widow. ‘It is 
better to be old and ugly, I believe, 
for then one is left in peace, to do 
as one likes. Oh, dear me!’ she 
added, with a piteous sigh, ‘I’ve 
had trouble enough, I’m sure. 
This life is very hard indeed to 
women who are not made of iron 
and granite. Don't you think so ?’ 
YOL, LXXV.—NO, CCCCXLVII. 
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Olivia thought it strange, as she 
looked into that rosebud face, ‘that 
suffering should have left absolutely 
no trace there. 

‘All of us, I suppose, have our 
trials, men and women alike, if, as 
you say, we are not made of 
granite.’ 

‘Oh! as to men, I never pity 
them. A married woman, I suppose 
you think, oughtn’t to sayso? But 
I wasn’t happy in my married life.’ 

‘It must have been a very short 
one ?’ 

‘More than two 
replied. 

Olivia saw the little woman’s eyes 
were filled with tears, and again 
Olivia’s heart-strings were loosened 
towards her. But asshe did not see 
exactly what to say, she remained 
silent. Mrs. Elliston went on— 

‘T have suffered too much through 
men to have much feeling or much 
opinion of them. But I have no 
right to intrude my troubles on 
you,’ she added quickly, as though 
she had been surprised into saying 
more than she intended. She looked 
with those small but penetrating 
eyes of hers into Olivia’s face once 
more, and then began a fresh sen- 
tence. ‘ You are very kind to me, 
Few women would be so kind to 
another whom they knew nothing 
about. I wish—would it be ask- 
ing too much ?—I wish I might 
come and see you sometimes.’ 

Had Olivia been a prudent Eng- 
lish-bred young lady, she would 
have offered no encouragement to 
an acquaintanceship begun under 
such strange auspices. As it was, 
she felt touched by the forlorn con- 
dition of the little singer. Could 
it do her any harm to stretch forth 
a kindly hand towards her ? 

‘We are very near neighbours,’ 
she began. ‘If I can be of any use 
to you at any time 

‘Oh! may I come and sit with 
you sometimes? If you will only 
let me come and talk to you about 
myself, when Aunt Crosbie worries 
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me, you don’t know what a comfort 
it will be.’ 

‘IT am almost always with my 
father, and he doesn’t see strangers,’ 
said Olivia. Then, because her kind 
heart felt for the young woman, she 
added, with a little hesitation, ‘but 
when I am alone, if you want any- 
thing—if I can do anything for 
7rou——’ 

‘Will you come and see Aunt 
Crosbie ? It will be so kind of 
you, Miss Marston. I don’t know 
how I can be bold enough to ask 
you, for she is very disagreeable, 
poor old soul! But she is laid up 
now, and it will put her into better 
humour with me, perhaps, and 
you'll see, too, what I've got to put 
up with. And then I can sing 
to you. I should like you to hear 
me sing. You haven’t got a piano, 
I suppose? You don’t know what 
an effect I make in “Ah! non 
credea.”” They said I drew tears 
from a Cabinet minister and two 
members of Parliament one night.’ 

Olivia smiled, as she would at 


the vain but innocent prattle of a 
child. 
‘I shall like very much to hear 


you sing, but it must be in your 
own room some day. My piano is 
downstairs where my father sits, 
and he doesn’t see strangers. I 
have heard you, however, already 
through the ceiling, and know that 
you have a lovely voice. I have 
often wished my brother could hear 


you, he is so passionately fond of 


music.’ 

‘What! have you a brother ?’ 
said the little widow, opening her 
eyes. ‘I thought you were an 
only child. Where i is your brother, 
Miss Marston ?’ 

‘A long way off just now. 
the West "Indies. 

‘And how long is he going to 
remain there ?’ 

‘I hope not many months. He 
is in Mr. Claxton’s house, and 
they have sent Rupert on a special 
mission 


In 
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* Rupert ! and Claaton ! 
me, it must be the same young 
man! How very odd. Isn’t your 
brother dark, with a hooked nose ? 
And he has no whiskers, only a 
very small moustache ?’ 

‘Yes. Where have you ever met 
him ?’ 

Mrs. Elliston laughed very mer- 
rily. 

‘Only once, in an omnibus, some 
months ago; but, you see, he made 
an impression. We never spoke, 
only he did stare so very much that 
I couldn’t help noticing him more 
than I should otherwise have done, 
particularly as he sat just opposite, 
and was so polite in jumping out 
to help me, and in picking up all 
the music I dropped, and in hail- 
ing the other omnibus—the High- 
gate one—for me. Oh, I should 
know him anywhere again.’ 

‘But, after all, how do you know 
it was my brother ? How did you 
find out his name ?’ 

‘He hada lot of letters and papers 
in his hand—law or business things 
of some kind, I suppose, for most 
of them were directed in a large 
clerkly hand—and sitting where | 
did, I couldn’t help seeing the 
address on one or two: “ Rupert 
Marston, Esq., at Messrs. Claxton’s, 
Broadway.” ’ 

‘There can be no doubt about it, 
said Olivia, laughing. ‘And I now 
remember his mentioning having 
met you. It must have been you 
from the description.’ 

‘ It is quite like some sort of tie— 
some kind of introduction, isn’t it‘ 
I must run away now, Miss Mar- 
ston, for my aunt’s dinner is wait- 
ing ; but I am so glad to have made 
your ¢ acquaintance. And only think 
of its being all through that horrid 
letter. Oh! you can’t tell how 
you have relieved my mind, Iam 
sure you are a woman whom I can 
trust and make a friend of. Do, 
please, be my friend—won’t you ?’ 

She looked up once more in her 
pretty childish way, and Olivia felt 
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more strongly than ever the kind of 
fascination which a seductive kitten 
exercises over certain natures—a 
foolish little animal, with not half 
the fine qualities of a horse or a 
dog, but asking to be caressed, and 
impossible not to be forgiven its 
tricks and petty misdemeanours. 
She promised to call on Mrs. 
Crosbie the first day that she was 
free; and having extracted this 
promise, Mrs. Elliston departed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FROM JAMAICA TO LONDON AND BACK 


A few days later brought Rupert’s 
first letter, by the mail which left 
Jamaica a fortnight after his arrival 
there. He wrote in good spirits, 
and gave an excellent account of 
himself. The climate at that season 
was charming, ‘and in three or four 
months,’ he wrote, ‘I expect my 
business here will be concluded and 
I shall be home again. Mind you 


tell me everything that happens, 
for I can’t help being anxious about 
you. I wish you had some one woman 


friend near you; however, please 
God, you will not be left alone very 
long. My life here is likely to be 
very uneventful. The settlement of 
plantation accounts, the examina- 
tion of returns, and invoices, and 
claims, fill up my day. I have no 
society—no ladies’ society, that is 
to say—but I have made the ac- 
quaintance of a right good fellow 
who is quartered here —Henry 
Pomfret. We met by accident, 
and I knew him at once from his 
likeness to his youngest sister. He 
is uncommonly handsome, and has 
that cheery off-hand manner which 
army men so often acquire, and City 
men seldom do. I have dined at 
his mess twice. He is as different 
from that poor creature Lionel as 
chalk from cheese. I am sorry to 
say he leaves for England in a few 
weeks’ time, as he has sent in his 
papers to sell, Heirs apparent can’t 
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be allowed to waste their sweetness 
in Jamaica. He is going to join his 
people at Nice; but, they are all to 
be in England in the summer, he 
says. Caverton is to be sold; Mrs. 
Pomfret dislikes the idea of return- 
ing there. They will probably take 
some other place in another part 
of the country.’ 

In Olivia’s answer to this letter, 
by the next mail, she wrote thus of 
her father : 

‘He sleeps more, and is more 
disinclined to exertion thanformerly; 
otherwise he is really very little 
changed. He can walk as well as 
ever again, but always tries to 
avoid his little treadmill if pos- 
sible. He is so patient—so unsus- 
picious. I have never had any diffi- 
culty in keeping all that would be 
painful from him. He is certainly 
deafer, and takes less notice of 
things—that makes it easier. Don’t 
be the least anxious about me. I 
never was better, and I assure you 
I want no “ woman friend,” though, 
in an unexpected way, one has ap- 
peared on my very narrow stage. 
We have two new lodgers aw troi- 
siéme, an aunt and niece; the latter 
an acquaintance of yours—at least 
you very vividly and faithfully de- 
scribed her to us some eight months 
ago. There is a puzzle for you! 
Do you remember a w onderfully 
pretty little person you once met in 
an omnibus, and came home raving 
about? She remembers yow per- 
fectly ; even recollected your name, 
which she read on the back of your 
letters. We became acquainted by 
her dropping something on the 
stairs. She lives with an old dragon 
of an aunt, who is a Dissenter as 
far as I can make out, and, curious 
to say, the niece is on the stage—an 
odd combination. To complete the 
strangeness of this child-like little 
person’s position, she is a widow. I 
could scarcely believe: it when she 
told me. Her naive vanity is so 
amusing! there cannot be any guile, 
I think, about such a nature; and 
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her position w ith this cross old aunt 

rather excites my interest. So, in 
all probability, as the poor little 
thing seems very friendless, and 
grateful for any word of kindness, we 
shall often meet. 

‘Mr. Thompson is stilla mystery. 
Except Mrs. Flaherty, no one has 
ever yet heard the sound of his 
voice. We have met on the stairs, 
and once I even spoke to him about 
something that had been dropped, 
but he only made me a solemn 
bow and passed on. I fancy Chris- 
topher Columbus in a dati coat 
would not have been unlike our 
“first floor.” Iam glad you have 
met Henry Pomfret; it may lead to 
your renewing your intimacy with 
them some day. They have not 
answered my letter. How I look 
forward to your return! [am never 
sad or dull—you mustn’t think that. 
I have plenty to occupy me, only it 
seems so cheerless of an ev ening to 
see your empty chair inste: ad of 
you. . . Aunt Clo comes s here about 
once a week ; she is much occupied 
now with a new grand and delight- 
ful friend of hers, Mrs. Quintus 
Smith. She asked me to go witha 
large party, headed by this Mrs. 
Q.S., to German Reed’s on Monday 
last. Aunt Clo was very iz idignant 
that I was not duly impressed by 
the honour done me. She told me 
if I didn’t ‘‘ mix,” I should never 
“settle.” It sounds quite culinary, 
doesn’t it ? 

‘Father says that “sending love” 
is a very absurd fashion. If people 
are properly attached, why, it is a 
matter of course ; and if they are 
not, it is merely a useless form. So 
he won’t send you any message. 
Isn’t that like him ?—Ever your 
most affectionate sister, OLIVIA.’ 

‘P.S.—De Castro and Montalba 
have just been here to say they are 
offto Lisbon next week. They, too, 
suffered, as you know, through 
Lozados, and it is on his business 
that they are now obliged to go to 
Portugal. Iam very sorry for dear 
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father’s sake, as they look in so 
often, and he likes their visits. You 
know how horribly both the good 
men bore me, so, personally, ‘they 
will be no loas. I have always Mr. 
Claxton to apply to in any difficulty.’ 


Six weeks after this, Henry Pom- 
fret landed at Southampton. He 
fully meant to have called on Mr. 
Marston in London, and to have 
given him tidings of Rupert; but a 
telegram, announcing Mr. Pomfret’s 
dangerous illness, summoned the 
son to Nice a few hours after his 
landing. For nearly three weeks 
had Mr. Pomfret been lying in the 
most precarious state. It was some 
months before Olivia heard from 
Mrs. Pomfret. Her husband was 
well again then, and her handsome 
and excellent Henry was with them ; 
but all the anxiety of this illness, 
following so soon upon the death of 
her beloved Lionel, had been almost 
too much for her. She wrote as 
though much broken down in health 
andenergy. Thoughstillsurrounded 
by so many blessings, like Rachel, 
the poor mother refused to be com- 
forted for the son who was not. 


CHAPTER XV. 
TWO AUNTS. 


Miss Pringle is paying one of her 
fortnightly visits to her brother-in- 
law and niece. 

She now lives in a small house in 
Bayswater, which she has taken fur- 


nished by the year, 
gives 


and where she 
frequent tea- parties, with 
whist, to such of her acquaintance 
as are open to these seductions. The 
house is in a region of new brick 
and mortar, and is reached from 
London through acres and acres of 
dry, uninteresting streets, but it is 
not far from Kensington Gardens, 
and it is eminently ‘a genteel resi- 
dence,’ so Miss Pri ngle is well con- 
tented. 

She is often urgent on Olivia ‘to 
mix,’ and occasionally presents her 
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with some impossible piece of finery 
as an incentive to that end; at the 
same time she most scrupulously 
guards the secret of Olivia’s present 
abode, though moved thereto by 
other motives than her niece’s. But, 
indeed, it is not uncommon in life 
to see very different causes conduce 
to one result. 

Let us hear what she says on 
this matter in the course of that 
morning’s visit. 

‘My dear, who do you think I 
met in the Burlington Arcade this 
afternoon? Youcan’tpossibly guess. 
Your admirer, the big man, who 
used to trumpet away of an evening 
at the Pomfrets’, and who rowed up 
the river so often and was vastly 
civil about the ball. What’s his 
name ?—Westbrook, that’s it. He 
immediately rushed up; it was really 
very flattering, though I was rather 
embarrassed. I was s looking i in ata 
bonnet in the window of that shop 
on the left hand side gomg up—a 
sweet thing in pink—when I heard 
my name, and turning round, found 
the big man bending over me. 
And really, in the Burlington 
Arcade, and altogether, I was quite 
—I scarcely knew whether—in 
short, [ was a little confused for 
®% moment, seeing people stare so as 
they passed at the meeting, which 
looked, you know—thongh, indeed, 
I should think they ought to be 
pretty well accustomed to that sort 
of thing there. However, he was 
most polite, and saw me to my 
brougham (I was glad I wasn’t ina 
cab) ; and oh! by the bye, he asked 
a great deal after you.’ 

‘You didn’t give him our direc- 
tion, Aunt Clo?’ 

She felt her heart beating 
quicker. Did she wish him to find 
her out? Ofcourse not. Had she 
not pera sent him away from the 
Cedars Nothing would annoy 
a. so much as Westbrook’s 
coming here. Of course she didn’t 
wish it; and Aunt Clo’s reply, no 
doubt, reassured her. 
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‘No, my dear,—no. Living, as 
you do, at present, in such a very 
ungenteel quarter, I don’t think it 
is to your advantage that people 
should know where youare. I can 
assure you I had great difficulty in 
putting him of’, however, he was so 
very curious. I gave my address, 
of course, and I invited him to my 
next little evening party, where I 
said he would perhaps meet you.’ 

The idea of Westbrook doomed 
to spend the evening among a set 
of card-playing old ladies nearly 
made Olivia laugh, in spite of her 
vexation. 

‘But, Aunt Clo, you know I 
never go to you of an evening, so 
how could you tell Mr. Westbrook 
that ?’ 

‘Well, I didn’t know that you 
mightn’t like to come and meet 
him,’ said Aunt Clo, rather spite- 
fully. ‘You used to like talking 
to the young man, I remember, 
and thought his trampet delight 
ful, I believe. And he rowed in 
a great heat several times to the 
Cedars, and you seemed to think 
him vastly agreeable, when he sat 
on the lawn and smoked—so I 
couldn’t tell, my dear, that you 
mightn’t like to see him again.’ 

‘If I had wished it, aunt, should 
I have taken any pains to conceal 
where we are living 

‘Why, as to that. one would be 
really ashamed to ask any one to 
come hee, down in this low neigh- 
bourhood, by the river. I do hope, 
when Rupert returns, that you may 
be able to move to something a 
little more respectable, my love.’ 

‘Half the nobility lived here a 
century or two ago; Northumber- 
land House is within a stone’s 
throw of us.’ 


‘Well, my dear, I am glad J am 
not compelled to live here—that’s 
all. I am sure, with my select 
circle of friends, I should lose half 
of them.’ (Olivia thought this 
not impossible, and moralised on 
the worth of such ‘friendships,’ 
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when Aunt Clo had taken her de- 
parture.) ‘I never could expect 
Mrs. Quintus Smith, for instance, 
to come down here, and call on me. 
As to Mr. Westbrook, I know he’s 
not a marrying man—h‘s aunt told 
me so—besides which he has no 
money, so I never encouraged him, 
you know, my dear, bey ond a cer- 
tain point. He was civiland useful, 
and soforth.’ (If Westbrook could 
only have heard her!) ‘And pro- 
vided he don’t insist on playing his 
trumpet, I think he’ll be a great 
acquisition to my little party. 
He and Mrs. Quintus Smith will 
suit, I know—moving quite in the 
same set. So even if you don’t 
come, it doesn’t signify. For really, 
between you and me, my dear, his 
manner to me was almost more than 
cordial—what you call marked. He 
even inquired where I went to 
church, and I fully expect to see 
him there next Sunday. Indeed, 
I remember a man, some years ago, 
at Harrowgate, who w ent recul: ly 
to church, and sat in front of me, 
and always twrned round to kneel 
down, that he might look at me, 
which was very wrong, and calcu- 
lated to disturb his thoughts, so I 
always frowned and shook my 
head, though I often felt touched 


by the poor man’s piteous look of 


surprise when I did so. Where do 
you go to chur ch, my dear?’ 

The works of Miss Pr ingle’s 
tongue hed © run down, so she took 
breath upon a question. It needed 
but a simple answer—a mere touch 
—to set that admirable machinery 
in motion again. 

‘To the Temple in the afternoon, 
aunt. In the morning I generally 
read prayers with father.’ 

‘Poor dear man! I shouldn’t 
think he could follow much, eh ? 
Your papa is terribly broken, my 
dear. It is impossible to make him 
understand a word I say, and he 
does nothing but talk about the 
darkness in a way that is really 
absurd. His memory is quite gone, 
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too. I was speaking to him of 
Miss M‘Claverty’s elopement which 
created such a scandal when we 
were at Bath together with your 
poor dear mother, seven and thirty 
years ago, and I was telling him I 
had seen her daughter yesterday, 
which I thought would interest 
him, but I found he had forgotten 
all about the mother and the coach- 
man, and all the interesting details, 
which occupied the public mind so 
much at the time.’ 

‘Father never cared about gossip.’ 

‘As to that, there are, of course, 
different degrees of intelligence, 
and all people are not gifted with 
equally inquiring minds. But like 
the man in the play, my dear, your 
father likes to sup full of horrors, 
eh? Any gossip of a frightful or 
appalling kind he is still alive to, I 
observe. Indeed, I never come here, 
but he asks me whether there have 
been any bad accidents—which is 
hardly Christianly, I think.’ 

‘If more Christians were like 
him, the world would be a better 
place than it is,’ said his daughter, 
firing up. ‘He is kindness itself, 
and would not hurt a fly. But the 
manly love of adventure, which 
any one can see he had as a young 
man, makes him still delight in 
hearing of hair-breadth escapes, 
from which courage and presence 
of mind have extricated men. You 
ought to have known him better, 
Aunt Clo.’ 

‘My dear, I know that he was 
always an excellent man,—no one 
can say I ever said a w ord against 
him—only the infirmities of age 
are very trying, eh? and he cer- 
tainly is, eh? terribly broken—there 
isnodenyingthat. You couldn’t keep 
the state of things from him, if it 
wasn’t so (and it is next to im- 
possible that it can continue). T’m 
sure it must be a great strain upon 
you, my dear, and if it goes on 
much longer,—this constant watch- 
ing and waiting on the poor man, 
and this habitual life of deception,— 
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you will be worn toathread. You 
are as thin as possible now, and 
your complexion is horridly yellow. 
Do you ever use the milk of roses I 
gave you? I shouldn’t have kept 
my complexion as I have under so 
many trying circumstances (fancy 
the horrid girl, Jane, giving me 
warning yesterday) if it 
hadn’t for that valuable 
wash.’ 

‘Your anxiety about my health is 
quite unnecessary, aunt: I am per- 
fectly well.’ 

‘So you say, my dear; but it’s a 
very unnatural state of things. I 
only hope it won’t go on;’ and she 
rose and shook her petticoats for 
departure. 

‘I don’t know what you mean by 
an “unnatural state of things;” 
and as to its “going on,’ I hope 
everything will go on exactly as it 
is until Rupert’s return. Good-bye, 
aunt,’ 

So the old lady went her ways, 
having succeeded in irritating her 
niece by more than one of her little 
speeches. 

She sat down and thought what 
she should do if Westbrook found 
her out, and called. It would be 
very ples asant to see him again; to 
hear that most musical voice saying 
even common-place words ; to meet 
those handsome eyes once more. 
She did not deny it. But no doubt 
it was much better as it was. Still 
she thought a good deal about him 
all that day. He had not forgotten 
her. That is always a strong claim 
in a woman’s eyes. She wondered 
whether he ever bore in mind what 
she had said to him the last time 
they met—whether he was an im- 
proved man—whether Rupert would 
always think as badly of him as 
he now did. She certainly thought 
a great deal about him all that day. 

Olivia, according to her promise, 
called on Mrs. Crosbie. The stern, 
iron-grey woman, she had seen 
only once before, was seated on a 
horsehair sofa, having a cup of 


again 
been 
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chamomile tea, or some bitter drink 
in her hand, which she seemed to 
be deliberately sipping. There was 
neither book nor work on the table 
before her: only a silver watch— 
almost a clock in dimensions—stood 
there, in its case, at such an angle 
relatively to its owner, that her eye 
fell readily on the dial. She was 
an uncomfortable-looking woman, 
and everything about her looked 
hard and unpromising. The extreme 
hollowness of her figure and spare- 
ness of petticoat, joined to the sharp 
lines of her face, produced the same 
impression on her visitor now that 
they had done on the day of Mrs. 
Crosbie’s arrival. 

She glanced to the other end of 
the room: Mrs. Elliston was not 
there; but there stood her open 
piano, her canary, a large bunch of 
violets, a few ragged- looking books, 
and some woman’s w ork. The 
contrast between the two ends 
of the room was as complete as 
between the aunt and niece who 
dwelt there. 

‘Mrs. Elliston is out, ma’am,’ 
began Mrs. Crosbie, almost before 
her visitor had entered. 

‘My visit was to you, Mrs. 
Crosbie—by your niece’s request, 
said Olivia, rather shyly. ‘ But 
perhaps as you are not well, you 
had rather , 

‘You will excuse my rising. I 
can’t stand; but take a chair, 
ma’am. You’re Miss Marston, I 
suppose P’ 

‘Tl am; 
house 

‘My niece came down and scraped 
acquaintance with you about some 
book or other she had dropped ? 
She told me so much ; and I’m glad 
she should have made some re- 
spectable acquaintance. I inquired 
of Mrs. Flaherty all about you. 
Clara picks up a lot o’ people at the 
theatre that I never allow to darken 
my doors. I won’t have no actors 
nor actresses here. That she knows. 
Sit down, ma’am.’ 


and being in the same 
> 
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‘I hope you are feeling better,’ 
hazarded Olivia, after a pause. 

‘No, Miss Marston, no better.’ 

‘The season is very trying just 
now — so much You will be 
better as the spring comes on.’ 

Mrs. Crosbie gulped her chamo- 
mile and said— 

‘I’m old, Miss Marston, and old 
people must have ailments. I’m 
only troubled about one thing—I 
can’t go about and look after that 
girl when I’m like this.’ 

‘To you mean Mrs. Elliston ? 

‘Yes; for all she’s a widow, she’s 
as incapable of taking care of her- 
self as a new-born babe. Some 
people never do learn no sense.’ 

‘She is very young.’ 

‘Twenty-two,’ responded Mrs. 
Crosbie; ‘and that’s old enough to 
have sense, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Has she been long a widow ? ’ 

‘Three years. Her husband was 
a poor creature, I fancy—never kept 
her in no order, and left her with- 
out a farthing when he died. That’s 
the way with most of ’em.’ 

‘Was he an actor?’ 


. 
fog. 


’ 


face 
Inever saw him. I 


‘Yes; that and his pretty 
took the girl, 
was out in Canada with my husband 


when they married. I thought it a 
foolish business when my sister 
wrote to tell me—and she was never 
troubled with too much sense, but 
it was no business of mine.’ 

‘They must have been married a 
very short time ?’ 

‘ Better than two years. I came 
home when Crosbie died (my sister 
was dead too), and found this girl, 
her only child, a widow, without a 
penny. So I took her to live with 
me.’ 

‘That was very kind.’ 

‘No, it wasn’t, ma’am. It was 
my dooty; no more. But after ¢ 
few months, as I wasn’t rich enough 
to keep her, having nothing but my 
pension as Crosbie’s w idow, she 
went back to her singing, and to 
the stage. I suppose I needn’t 
hardly say, it aint what J like. 
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The Rev. Mr. Sparshott is always 
at me about it. I make her listen 
to two or three prayers from The 
Futility of Good Works every day. 
Do you know that precious book, 
ma'am? Upwards of sixty thou- 
sand in circulation—price one and 
sixpence. Happy to supply you 
with a copy. Well, I can’t do no 
more for Clara, than show her the 
danger of her paths.’ 

‘Are you afraid, then, of her 
trusting too much to her own good 
works ?’ asked Olivia—for this 
seemed the obvious deduction. 

‘It would be hard to say what 
they was,’ returned Mrs. Crosbie. 
‘No, ma’am, but she’s awful vain, 
and the Lord has given her a voice, 
and, except a pretty face, very little 
besides. However, the girl must 
make her living. J can’t do no 
more than I do. JI can’t support 
her entirely.’ 

‘Of course : and there is no harm 
in singing, Mrs. Crosbie ?’ 

‘I don’t think much of it myself,’ 
replied that lady gloomily. ‘I’ve 
mostly found singing and bad com- 
pany go together. And the worst 
of it is, I can’t be always with 
Clara, though a widow of twenty- 
two ought to be able to take care of 
herself,—there’s no gainsaying that. 
But she takes as much looking 
after as a child—always running up 
bills, and forestalling her week’s 
salary, and never knowing what 
she’s got. There isn’t a day that I 
shouldn’t like to vive her a good 
shaking, for some stoopid thing 
she’s done. She is enough to pro- 
voke a saint, she is. Sometimes I 
half make up my mind to leave her, 
and let her get on as well as she 
can alone.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Crosbie, I’m sure 
you'll never do that! You'll never 
desert your niece, however tiresome 
and provoking she is. The more 
helpless or imprudent, the more she 
wants you, and you are too kind, 
I am sure, to give her up.’ 


‘No, I aint a bit kind, Miss 
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Marston. If I does it, it’s because 
it’s my dooty. 1 saw my dooty 
plain to Crosbie, and I did it for 
five and thirty year, though he 
wasn’t a good husband to me—so 
I’m accustomed to worriting and 
bother, and to do my dooty, how- 
ever nasty it may be. But Clara 
does try me, there’s no denying 
that.’ 

It struck Olivia that the widow’s 
duty to her husband might be better 
fulfilled by observing a ‘silence as to 
his demerits: she only said, how- 
ever, 

‘Your niece is very attractive, 
and is sure to marry again, and then 
you will be relieved from this 
responsibility.’ 

‘That’s just one of the things 
I'm most afraid of! She'll accept 
the first good-looking man who 
makes love to her, without ever 
thinking whether he can support 
her, or whether she won’t have to 
support him. If he should have a 
tenor voice into the bargain, then 
it’s all up with her. She’s a fool.’ 


Olivia could not help laughing : 


but Mrs. Crosbie continued, with- 
out the spark of a smile, 

‘Take my advice, young lady. 
Keep unmarried. When a woman 
is fortunate enough to become a 
widow, it is the height of madness 
for her ever to dream of taking 
another husband.’ 

Surely, thought Olivia, no two 
women were ever less fit to live 
together, than this aunt and niece. 
How much better Aunt Clo would 
suit Mrs. Elliston, as a companion. 
What a pity the lively, frivolous, 
dressy old lady could not change 
places with this grim Mrs. Crosbie ! 

As this idea crossed her mind, the 
young widow herself was heard 
running upstairs, and came bound- 
ing into the room, with the demea- 
nour of a school-girl of fourteen 
rather than that of a widow of three 
years’ standing. 
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Her cheeks were glowing from 
a rapid walk : her eyes were greener 
and more sparkling than ever. Her 
dress being ‘ kilted’ from the mud, 
over the brightest of striped petti- 
coats, showed a tidy little foot and 
a neat ankle. She had a large roll 
of music in her hand. 

‘Oh! you dear, kind creature!’ 
she exclaimed, running up to Olivia. 
‘How good of you to come and see 
Aunt Crosbie, while I was at my 
horrid rehearsal, screaming my 
poor lungs out, and making myself 
such a fright as never was, what 
with the dust, and the exertion of 
going all round the stage upon my 
knees after that stupid little tenor, 
I don’t know how how many times!’ 

She ran to the looking-glass, and 
examined herself, smoothing her 
hair, which was ever so little 
ruffled, before she brought a chair 
to Olivia’s side. 

‘That’s a new muff, Clara !’ 
claimed Mrs. Crosbie. 
did you get that? 
travagance, I suppose ! 

We ell, 1 don’t remember exactly 
what it cost, but I know it was 
very cheap. And I couldn’t act the 
Sonnambula with red fingers, could 
I, Miss Marston? My hands were 
so cold as I walked along, that I 
felt it was quite a duty | owed to 
society, to warm them. By the 
by, I’ve got such a lovely new song, 
the conductor of the orchestra has 
written for me. Would you like to 
hear it ?’ 

‘Surely you must be tired now ? 
Some other time.’ 

‘You'll not have a bit of voice 
to- night, if you begin screaming 
again,’ said Mrs. Crosbie. ‘Do try 
and see if you can’t sit still for five 
minutes. There was a man came 
to be paid for some flowers, while 
you were out, J wasn’t going to 
pay him. Such nonsense! What’s 


ex- 
‘Pray where 
Another ex- 
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the good of flowers, I should like to 
know ?” 

‘Cari fiori,’ began Mrs. Elliston, 
warbling the pathetic air from the 
Sonnambula, as though that were a 
sufficient answer to her aunt's 
question; then, stopping short, 
after a bar or two, ‘ Only I’ve got to 
sing it in horrid English,’ she said, 
with a great sigh. ‘Listen, how 
bad it sounds.’ 

She was an obstinate little wo- 
man, this widow Elliston, certainly. 
She ran to the piano, untied her 
bonnet-strings, and began. Perhaps 
she was determined that her new 
acquaintance should feel at once 
the influence of her strongest at- 
traction. At all events she meant 
to sing: and she sang. 

It was one of those lovely English 
voices, a fresh, full, clear soprano, 
unsurpassed in any country. It is 
true that half of it was lost in its 
passage through the throat, and 
some portion of the remainder be- 
hind the half closed teeth. This is 
but saying that such cultivation as 
it had received had not been 
Italian. There was great natural 
facility ; every roulade was as clear 
and true as possible ; and there was 
something more than this, which 
no teaching can give, and without 
which all music falls dead on the 
ear. The soul of the little lady 
burnt passionately up through her 
song; she seemed to become en- 
nobled as she sang; of a larger 
and deeper nature; such was the 
intensity of expression she threw 
into the music. 

Olivia was amazed. Was this 
the same person she had been dis- 
posed to regard as a pretty garru- 
lous little doll? In what depths 
lay hid all these tender and stormy 
passions ? Miss Marston had heard 
too much music, from her childhood 
(in Italy and Spain) upwards, not 
to perceive that the singer lacked 
almost everything save what Nature 
had given her. But what was it 
all, compared with that ? 
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‘You are mode to be a great 
artist,’ she said, leaning over the 
piano, upon her elbows, and looking 
into Mrs. Elliston’s flushed face, as 
she finished, and threw herself back 
in her chair. ‘You only want to 
study. You have been given a 
wonderful voice, and what is rarer 
still, a power of passionate expres- 
sion. You must feel every note of 
that, to sing it as you do. It de- 
pends on yourself how much, or 
how little, you make of these great 
gifts.’ 

This was not the sort of recogni- 
tion of her talents to which Mrs. 
Elliston was accustomed. A com- 
pliment, prospectively less lofty, 
actually and unconditionally more 
positive, would have pleased her 
better, it is to be feared. A daily 
surfeit of flattery is unwholesome 
feeding. She tossed her gold hair 
back with ever so little a pout, and 
her small bright eyes flashed as she 
said— 

‘I was a pupil of the Royal 
Academy for more than a year, and 
then I learnt of Prodgetti and 
Scrogini before I ; 

‘ Prodgers and Scroggs,’ said her 
aunt. ‘No more Italian than you 
are.’ 

‘Well, I always used to sing in 
Italian with them, and that’s what 
they call themselves; and I don’t 
know why you should try and make 
out that I’ve not had the best in- 
struction, Aunt Crosbie, when you 
know I’ve still got to pay Scrogini 
ever so much for the next year of 
my engagement, and—and . 

She looked very excited, and as if 
she were about to cry. 

‘You are so very young,’ said 
Olivia, gently. ‘You can’t expect 
to be perfect until you have had 
more experience. Rome was not 
built in a day. If you go on study- 
ing, we shall have you singing at 
the Italian Opera I dare say, instead 
of these small theatres and saloons.’ 

‘They all tell me that song is 
perfect,’ she said naively. 
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(‘ What a fool you are to believe 
them !’ muttered Mrs. Crosbie.) 

‘I know what it is! It is be- 
cause I’m not on the stage. In 
the theatre I’m quite different. I 
can’t sing here. I never could ina 
low stuffy room. You must come 
and hear me at the theatre. I’m in 
white, you know, with all my hair 
down my back, and they say I look 
very well.’ 

‘I have no doubt you do. I 
must be content, however, to see 
and hear you here, for there is no 
chance of my doing so in the 
theatre.’ 

Mrs. Elliston’s simple vanity did 
not disgust Olivia as much as a more 
subtle essence of the same quality 
might have done. It was still the 
child—a spoiled child if you will— 
whose naif self-satisfaction dis- 
armed severity. 

‘I am very fond of it,’ she went 
on, ‘it excites me so. When I geta 
passionate burst like ‘ grace, grace ’ 
in ‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,’ I feel 


all the blood through my veins. 
Only I’ve such a horrid little tenor 
to sing with—scarcely any hair on 
his head, and fat hands, without 


any muscle! It is impossible to 
fancy one’s self in love with him: 
and that destroys a great deal, you 
know.’ 

‘What does it signify what the 
man’s like?’ cried Mrs. Crosbie. 
‘You’ve got to sing to him, and he 
has got to sing to you, for a couple 
of hours, and if he has not got a 
hair left on his head, and is as fat 
as a pig, what does that matter to 
you, pray ?’ 

Mrs. Elliston looked at Olivia, 
and shrugged her shoulders, as who 
should say, ‘ you see what it is to 
live with a person who has not a 
grain of sentiment, or refinement. 
There is no use in answering her’— 
and so she was silent. 

‘You speak Italian?’ asked Olivia. 

‘No, but Ising it. Oh! if I could 
only sing at the Italian Opera. 
How I should like that !’ 
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‘Still,’ objected Olivia, ‘ it is es- 
sential to understand the language 
in which you sing. You can’t give 
proper expression otherwise.’ 

‘Oh, I can make out enough for 
that, you know. Of course if I had 
the opportunity I should like to 
learn. I know I’ve a good pro- 
nunciation.’ 

‘Would you like to read some 
Italian with me? I think I might 
be of use to you.’ 

‘Oh, how kind! That I should, 
Every day, for an hour? And not 
here?’ she added, lowering her 
voice. ‘I may come down to you, 
mayn’t I?’ 

Thus a daily intercourse between 
Olivia and her new acquaintance 
was established. It was difficult to 
believe that these two women should 
ever become intimate; yet intimacy 
of a certain kind very quickly en- 
sued. It was, in fact, so eagerly 
sought by Mrs. Elliston, that it 
would have been difficult for Olivia, 
having once opened the door, to 
keep it resolutely ajar. If it be true 
that in love ‘il y a toujours l'un qui 
baise et l’un qui tend la joue,’ it is 
at least equally so in friendship. 
Rarely, if ever, are the hands 
stretched out simultaneously ; and, 
without very good cause for avoi- 
dance, it is only an unsympathetic 
nature that allows the outstretched 
hand to drop untouched. 

In spite of her vanity, wilfulness, 
and other little similar defects ; in 
spite of the somewhat disagreeable 
circumstance which led to Olivia’s 
first acquaintance with her, Mrs. 
Elliston continued to interest Miss 
Marston, and to induce her to make 
great allowances for her many short- 
comings. ‘I have been knocked 
about the world like a foot-ball,’ she 
used to say. ‘I have never known 
a mother’s care—never had any 
one to teach me anything, except 
music, at the Royal Academy. All 
I knowI have taught myself; and 
at seventeen I was told to marry my 
husband, whom I didn’t care two- 
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pence about, and who didn’t know 
what love was ;—a cold——’ 

‘Please don’t say anything about 
your late husband. It pains me to 
rear you talk like that,’ interrupted 
Olivia, quickly. 

The widow’s introduction to Mr. 
Marston was very simply effected ; 
and it was a circumstance that 
tended to facilitate the constant 
visits of this ‘neighbour’ (as she 
was called), that the blind man took 
an uncommon fancy to her. She 
brought him books; she talked to 
him, and condoled with him upon 
the weather—the degeneracy in 
lamp oil—the scand: lous quality of 
fuel in the present day. He liked 
her blithe young voice; and Olivia 
was sensible of her kindness to the 
old man. But, indeed, she learnt 
that there was a great deal of kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness, too, in the 
apparently giddy widow. Olivia 
happened once to name a poor 
family in the neighbourhood, whom 
she used to visit constantly. It was 


one of the few out-of-door subjects 


of interest she possessed. The 
mother was bedridden; the father 
was a hard-working artisan, and 
there were six helpless children. 
Olivia taught the eldest of these 
children to sew; and any little 
shreds of work, or scraps from din- 
ner that she could save, were car- 
ried to these poor people. Mrs. 
Elliston begged, the next time, to 
be allowed to go with her; and 
after that, scarce a day passed with- 
out her bringing down to Olivia 
something—a slice of seed-cake, 
a couple of oranges, odds and ends 
of her wardrobe—for the sick 
woman or her children. Was all 
this from a desire to ingratiate her- 
self with Miss Marston? Partly, 
perhaps; but let us give her the 
advantage of the doubt. It was 
pleasant to Mrs. Elliston to do kind 
or charitable actions—pleasanter, 
indeed, than to do strictly just ones. 

Nearly three weeks passed. Al- 
most every day Olivia found some 
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hour, early or late, when she and 
Mrs. Elliston were both free, and 
could read Le Notte Romane or 
Silvio Pellico in the furthest cor- 
ner of the sitting-room downstairs, 
while Mr. Marston dozed by the fire 
undisturbed by the low hum of 
voices. Mrs. Elliston was no te- 
dious pupil. Quick and clever in 
all she set her mind to master, the 
progress she made from day to day 
astonished Olivia, and encouraged 
her to continue the kind task she 
had begun. The little lady 
sometimes volage, often tired, and 
once or twice tiresome; but she 
never forgot anything that Olivia 
told her: her ear was as keenly 
sensitive to accent as a child’s, and 
her love of approbation stimulated 
her to imitate what she heard. 
They were very pleasant lessons to 
Olivia. The feeling, alone, that she 
was of use—that into her singularly 
isolated life, with its narrow round 
of daily duty, another interest, and 
possible g good, had been brought— 
would have reconciled. her to a less 
attractive pupil. 

It was notable that as Mrs. Elli- 
ston grew intimate with Olivia, she 
shrank more and more from talking 
of the past. Sometimes she made 
a disparaging allusion to her late 
husband, like the one I have quoted, 
which Olivia always checked. But 
of the mystery which surrounded 
that letter, she never spoke again. 
The confidence which a very little 
encouragement would have induced 
her in the first interview to give, 
there was no longer a disposition to 
offer. The impulse of the moment 
had been to tell all to the woman in 
whose power she believed herself to 
be. I think she hesitated for a long 
time to credit that Olivia had sot 
read the letter: it was unlike any- 
thing in her experience. But as 
she learnt better that open and up- 
right nature, and honestly clung to 
it, I do believe, as to one of the { few 
good things with which she had 
ever come into close contact, so she 


was 
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desired more and more to guard a 
strict silence as to all concerning 
her past. 

Olivia, on the other hand, as she 
grew to know her better, often pon- 
dered over the mystery of the letter, 
and wondered what the dark pas- 
sage in this little singer’s life could 
be. Though she discouraged her 
talking of her husband in the con- 
temptuous terms Mrs. Elliston used, 
Olivia would not have repelled her 
new friend’s confidence on the sub- 
ject of the letter, had it now been 
offered. But it never was. 

One day there came a knock at 
the door. 

It was a _ gentle, deprecatory 
knock, which had to be repeated 
before it cut short the thread of 
Italian in Mrs. Elliston’s mouth. 

Olivia rose and went to the door. 
A dark, picturesque, somewhat evil- 
looking man, in the conical hat of 
the Abruzzi, stood there, with a 
fawning smile, and sharp, vigilant 
black eyes, that glanced quickly 
round the room, even while he 
spoke to her. 

‘Scusa, Signorina—cerco il Sig- 
nor Ton—Ton—Tonson——’, and 
he went on more volubly to explain 
that, overhearing his beloved ‘lingua’ 
bet ing read as he passed the door, 

: had made bold to knock, and 
wh rrupt the young ladies. 

Signor Thompson, the painter, 
lived on the first floor. The infor- 
mation was concisely given, and the 
man—a model, of course—with a 
lingering look at the room and its 
occupants, turned away. 

Olivia explained to her companion 
what the man had said. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed that astute 
little person, ‘should he knock at 
this door to ask something he knows 
quite well? Iam sure I saw that 
man coming out of Mr. Thompson’s 
room one day, a fortnight ago.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Olivia. ‘ Then it 
must have been the seduction of 
your Italian that roused his curi- 
osity to see what we were like in 
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here. I wonder what Mr. Thomp- 
son is painting. The man hasn’t a 
good face.’ 

‘I peeped in one day: 
was ajar——’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Elliston !’ 

*T couldn’t resist it. He had his 
back to me—had just come in. I 
saw a great canvas with some his- 
torical subject on it, and I think 
this man’s head was just sketched 
in. He is a great bear, that Mr. 
Thompson.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘If I happen to drop anything on 
the stairs, he picks it up, bows in a 
glum way, and scarcely looks at 
me when I thank him, but stalks 
on. I wonder what he thinks him- 
self !’ 

‘What he thinks you is more to 
the purpose,’ said Olivia, quickly ; 
‘if you are in the habit of dropping 
things——’ 

She stopped abruptly, for the re- 
collection of the letter flashed upon 
her. She had not meant to allude 
to it. She had in her mind the 
transparent coquetry of what she 
supposed to be the little widow’s 
conduct, in dropping things puwr- 
pose ly. 

Mrs. Elliston did 
Neither did she seem to observe 
Olivia’s sudden pause; but she 
changed the subject adroitly, never- 
theless. 

Three days later a very beautiful 
little clock which had belonged to 
Olivia’s mother, and which Mr. 
Marston had the habit of feeling, 
whenever he stood near the chim- 
ney-piece, was stolen. ‘The robbery 
must have been accomplished in the 
dusk, during the very few minutes 
that Mr. Marston was left alone. 
Olivia had gone to her room ; Fritz 
was called into the kitchen, on some 
culinary consultation with Mrs. 
Flaherty. The thief, adroitly watch- 
ing his opportunity, ‘it would seem, 
had quietly opened the door, and 
without waking the blind man in 
his arm-chair by the fire, had walked 


the door 


not wince. 
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off with the most valuable thing he 
could lay hands on. 

The loss was discovered within a 
quarter of an hour of the robbery. 
Olivia was greatly distressed. She 
knew how highly her father valued 
this clock, and how he would miss 
it. Of the little that had been 
saved from the wreck of their for- 
tunes, this had been the first thing 
to be laid aside. He was not so 
deaf but that he could still hear it 
strike the quarters, and no other 
time was ever right for him but 
what this particular clock told. She 
never saw him go near the fire 
without his passing a hand over the 
case. It was something more than 
an inanimate object; it was a con- 
stant and a speaking companion to 
the blind man, sacred as having be- 
longed to her, and bound up with 
endless memories of the past, that 
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were hidden away from every mor- 
tal eye. 

Olivia had a rapid consultation 
with Fritz, and to them was quickly 
joined Mrs. Flaherty. Who could 
it be? How could he or she have 
got into the house? The police? 
Yes, but first search the house, 
Might not the thief be concealed 
here still ? 

Rumour, wearing the shape of 
the maid of all work, flew up three 
pair of stairs, and bounced into 
Mrs. Crosbie’s room with the intel- 
ligence. 

Down rushes Mrs. Elliston, gush- 
ing over with sympathy, but more 
acute, in spite of her infantile gar- 
rulity, than any of them : 

‘The shaggy black man, Miss 
Marston! the model! The man 


who made you open the door !’ 
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POLITICS IN OUR PARISH. 


By 


A Country Tory. 


[I am afraid, Mr. Editor, that you won’t agree with a good deal that is 
said i in the followi ing ar ticle : ; but there are two sides to every question, 
and I wish you to look for a little at that side of this Reform business 


from which all parties, 
averting their eyes. 


Whig, Tory, and Radical alike, are 
I may be, and very probably am, quite wrong; but 


resolutely 


our liberty is too dear a thing to all of us to be lightly sacrificed, and I 
grow every day more afraid ‘of that worse than Oriental despotism— 


the despotism of a lawless, unconscientious, and irresponsible 


opinion.” | 

AM a Tory; have been so, in 
| fact, ever since I was jilted 
by Kate Temple. Do not tell me 
that no Tories are left—they swarm 
round us, though we do not know 
it, and they may not know it them- 
selves. A Tory is a cynic, and 
cynicism is rife. The Radical is 
the man who hopes—the Tory is 
the man who has ceased to hope. 
The moment a man is jilted, or 
makes his fortune, or gets his pet 
notion put into an Act of Parliament, 
Nelly’s deser- 


he becomes a Tory. 
tion did not break your heart; but 
because the infernal little coquette 
chose to go off with your friend in 


the Blues, she has deprived the 
Rads of an effective henchman. 
How can John Bright be turned 
into a Derbyite? The thing is im- 
possible, you say. Not at all. Pass 
his Reform Bill; give him manhood 
suffrage, annual Parliaments, and 
the Ballot. A man must have at- 
tained his object, or utterly failed 
to attain it, before he is able to say, 
from the bottom of his heart, 
‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity !’ 

What Mr. Dallas calls ‘ the ethi- 
cal current’ of the time is thus dis- 
tinctively Tory. Were I asked to 
select from the ancient Pantheon 
the figure which most character- 
istically represents our age, I would 
select the Antinous of the Albano. 
The intellectual fastidiousness and 
langour which curves the scornful 


* public 


lips of that masterpiece of classical 
art, are decidedly typical of the 
tone of thought, of the vein of sen- 
timent, which tinges our over- 
educated society. Tories are sup- 
posed by the vulgar to have sturdy 
and somewhat immovable convic- 
tions—a vulgar error, which Sir 
Thomas Browne might have in- 
cluded in his Pseudodowxica Epi- 
demica. The man of beliefs, of 
theories, of convictions, is neces- 
sarily a Reformer—the man desti- 
tute of these is a Conservative. I 
am a Tory, not because I entertain 
a blind attachment, a dog-like fide- 
lity, to usage or tradition; I ama 
Tory, because experience has taught 

me that the something in the world 
amiss, which I recognise even too 
keenly , it may be, is not to be cured 
by this crotchet, or by that. If you 
fancy that the vice in the blood can 
be expelled by any rearrangement 
of franchises, voting papers, Privy 
Council Orders, or the like, Heaven 
help you, my poor brother; for 
indeed you have much need of any 
help it can spare you. But, for my 
own part, having lived fifty or sixty 
years on this earth, and having 
heard generation after generation 
repeating the same twaddle, or 
twaddle slightly altered, you cannot 
expect me to believe much in it or 
in you. Nothing is to me more 
unutterably stale or sad (except, 
perhaps, a speech by Mr. John 
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Bright) than the contemplation of 
a young couple just beginning their 
married life. One knows by heart 
exactly how the whole thing will 
turn, like a piece of clockwork. 
First there will be the baby—to its 
gratified authors unsurpassed, un- 
surpassable : to you, who remember 
other babies in like circumstances, 
not precisely distinguishable ; then 
a second, a third, a fourth, and 
Heaven, in its mercy, only knows 
how many more;—then measles, 
scarlatina, whooping-cough ;—then, 
in the struggle for existence, the 
weakest and best-loved succumbs ; 
—then school and college, the Latin 
grammar, and the cricket-green ;— 
then Jim goes to the bad, and Ned 
to the colonies ;—then the soldier 
is shot somewhere in Cochin-China 
or New Zealand, and the merchant 
marries a high-bred wife, who 
won't speak to her mother-in-law. 
So it proceeds; and yet each fresh 
couple fancies that their particular 
bark is steering straight for the 
Blessed Isles—those undiscovered 


islands, which lie beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules and the horizon. Is 
not the same progress, or want of 
progress, visible in political and 


other matters? Each new panacea 
—Holloway’s political ointments, 
Gregory’s ecclesiastical pills—is to 
cure the heart-ache of the people. 
Ah, no !—that unintermittent throb 
of dullest pain is beyond the medi- 
cine of the schools. Wait a week, 
a month, a year, and you will wit- 
ness the silent discomfiture—the 
Exodus as well as the Genesis—of 
this precious alchemy, this wonder- 
fully novel process of reaching the 
philosopher’s stone. 

If this be indeed so—and what 
other lesson does experience con- 
tinually enforce ?—in what political 
gospel can the wise man believe ? 
In that only which wisely leaves the 
well and the ill of life alone, as- 
sured that our ineffective tinkering 
will merely widen the leak, and 
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make the thin plank between the 
devil and the deep sea, on which 
we rest, less to be relied on each 
successive day. 
Let us alone! Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone! What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 
Political speculation, indeed, is 
disastrously monotonous: its dam- 
nable iteration, one would fancy, 
might ere this have wearied the 
most restless spirit; but some men, 
let it be admitted, continue to pre- 
serve a wonderful dash, and vigour, 
and freshness of mind. One listens 
to the details of that encounter be- 
tween a Radical lecturer and a Greek 
professor, which took place in the 
northern metropolis the other day, 
with a sort of dumb and incredulous 
amazement. .Ghosts of the pa- 
triarchs ! can such things be? Here 
are actually two men, in the nine- 
teenth century, sane (or presumably 
so) who meet together—visor up, 
lance in rest—to discuss with vehe- 
ment earnestness, and something 
of the ancient courtesy, the first 
principles of government. One 
knows not how to account for this 
perennial uncontrollable vivacity. 
Whence comes it ?—what ‘seed of 
day’ is imprisoned in these irre- 
pressible chanticleers, who salute 
not the dawn alone, but crow un- 
weariedly on while the shadows 
lengthen and the day declines! Is 
it the language of a truer and pro- 
founder sagacity, of a higher insight 
and faith, or the prattle of children, 
who cannot see that certain discus- 
sions have been definitively closed, 
and that further argument must 
start from the admitted results ? 
You, my friend, are in the thick 
of the great world (so called), where 
orators debate and lawyers prose, 
and wits jump (as Shakespeare 
says), and beauty ruffles its fea- 
thers, amid the gossip of clubs, 
the scandal of palaces, and the dirt 
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and ugliness of the dirtiest and 
ugliest city in Christendom; and 
yet you ask me, with an air of 
natural surprise, ‘why I have left 
you ?—why I prefer the ingenuous 
innocence of our rustics (in the 
depth of winter, too) to the latest 
triumphs of civilisation? I answer 
you, shortly, because I prefer to 
keep my wits; because the sound 
mind in the sound body is incom- 
patible with heavy dinners at mid- 
night, and short whist till the 
dawn. 

And in truth, notwithstanding 
your reproaches, I am not con- 
vinced that I miss much. I gain 
something in the way of sunsets 
and sunrises, and the joyful greet- 
ing of the sea at my window (to 
say nothing of cock-shooting, and 
the like); Ido not even lose that 
vhich to your town-bred imagina- 
tion alone retains surpassing inte- 
rest—the conflicts of men. Your 
great word- fights and thought- 
fights are repeated in a smaller 
way among our husbandmen and 
traders, and perhaps with more 
picturesque effects. Through the 
smoke and din of the great fight, 
you are apt to lose sight of what is 
truly in issue ; our little skirmishes 
ure more manageable, and we can 
see more clearly what the whole 
thing means. Our world is, it may 
be, only a miniature reflection of 
yours: but it is a reflection where 
the angles become sharper, and the 
separate features more distinctly 
articulated. Yours are big dema- 
gogues : ours are small; but be- 
tween a big demagogue and a little 
one it is, after all, merely a question 

of less or more—wind. 

Your protracted Reform debate of 
last session was, I think, a most 
magnificent tribute to the constitu- 
tion, as it exists. No other 600 
men in the nation (selected at 
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Temple Bar or elsewhere) could, I 
venture to think, have argued 
great constitutional question, pro 
and con., with more wit, wisdom, 
eloquence, moderation, charity, and 
knowledge—all the qualities, in 
fact, which we desiderate in a go- 
verning body. Yet some of the 
sentiments sounded strangely fami- 
liar to me. Mr. Gregory, alluding 
to Mr. Bright’s canine seriousness 
and limitation of view, said that the 
member for Birmingham reminded 
him of the terrier immortalised by 
my admirable friend, Dr. John 
Brown. ‘Oh, sir,’ its proprietor, a 
Highland gamekeeper, exclaimed, 
‘life’s full o’ sariousness to him— 
he just never can get enuff o’ 
fechtin’.’” If you will take down 
the volume of Maga for 1859, you 
will find that the comparison had 
been instituted by us in April of 
that year! And Mr. Lowe’s cele- 
brated contrast of the middle and 
working classes is just an elabo- 
ration of a passage in an article 
which appeared a year later.? ‘The 
middle classes of this country,’ the 
writer observed, ‘ notwithstanding 
their occasional meanness, vul- 
garity, and selfishness, are un- 
doubtedly the safest custodians of 
our political and religious freedom. 
These shrewd, cautious, vulgar 
men, who never go to war for an 
idea, who have not, indeed, many 
ideas to go to war about, who are 
never touched by fine passion, nor 
roused to imaginative fervour, are 
much more likely to make tolerant 
governors than men whose feelings 
are stronger, more acute, and it 
may be more generous. Do not 
suppose, pray, that I harbour any 
of the old Tory dislike to “ popular 
institutions.” I don’t care a six- 
pence, in fact, whether an institu- 
tion be popular or the reverse. The 
sole test of its goodness, so far as [ 
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can see, must be that it secures in 
practice my right (so long as I do 
not tramp on my neighbour’s toes) 
to speak, and think, and act as I 
choose. And it is because I am 
convinced that our present political 
arrangements preserve about as 
much of this liberty to me as I 
can reasonably expect to obtain 
under any arrangement, that I view 
with dislike and suspicion a mea- 
sure which, without offering any 
adequate compensation, may im- 
peril the moderation of English go- 
vernment, and hurt the substance 
of English freedom!’ You up in 
London are the people, no doubt, 
and wisdom will die with you (as 
the rustic Job observed to his me- 
tropolitan friends) ; but it would 
appear that some rays of your di- 
vinity are occasionally permitted to 
reach the provinces. 

If you have Mr. Robert Lowe and 
Mr. John Bright, we have Farmer 
Wiseacre and Andrew Jack the 


general dealer (commonly known 
as ‘Cheap Jack,’ from the pro- 


fessions of his advertisements in the 
local papers); if you have Dr. 
Pusey and Dr. Newman, have we 
not little Tom Noddy and the Chapel 
of St. Dunstable? ’Tis the day for 
a winter walk—clear, bright, sharp, 
with a crisp coating of frost ; let us, 
gun in hand, for a chance shot at 
wild duck or cock as we cross the 
country, look in upon our local 
celebrities. 

Cheap Jack lives at the other end 
of the parish, on the edge of the 
moorland. He isa general dealer, as 
I have said,—you may get a pound 
of sugar, or a cut of bacon, or ¢ 
packet of tracts, or a pair of boots, 
or a box of percussion caps, or an 
ounce of Cavendish, from him, at a 
pinch, and you will get value for 
your money. One is pretty sure to 
find a farmer or two within or in 
front of his shop. Jack is not very 
popular, but he is a handy neigh- 
bour, and his shop is the sole place 
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of public resort in that part of the 
parish. Jack, indeed, has not pro- 
duced a favourable impression on 
the agricultural mind: he holds his 
nose in the air—the better to enable 
him to speak through it, perhaps; 
he is voluble, arrogant, and densely 
conceited ; he isared-hot republican. 
He tells the laird that the game 
laws are a relic of the feudal state ; 
he lays down the law to the at- 
torney; he puts the parson right 
about the atonement, and the farmer 
about his deep drains. The man is 
not without parts, indeed: he is 
well read, well informed—in a way 
(he was meant for the Kirk in his 
youth, before he emigrated tempo- 
rarily to the States, and threw his 
theology overboard) ; but even when 
on the right side, as will sometimes 
happen, he is still profoundly in the 
wrong: that is to say, he acci- 
dentally reaches a true conclusion 
by a road—narrowly logical, super- 
ficially symmetrical—which, if fol- 
lowed out a little further, would 
lead him to the most monstrous 
results. The worst of this class of 
men is that they have no humour. 
In French revolutions and the like 
they develop into bilious, sea-green 
Robespierres—the cruel slaves of 
pitiless formulas. Meantime, how- 
ever, while this rotten old monarchy 
holds on, Cheap Jack continues to 
extol his sugar and his whiskey. 

Andrew was smoking his after- 
dinner pipe (he dines at one) in 
front of his shop, under the leaf- 
less elms, when I came up—his 
spectacles on his nose and yester- 
day’s paper on his knee, 

‘So we are to have justice at 
last,’ he remarked, ‘ your friends are 
going to give us a Reform Bill.’ 

‘ Whether,’ I replied, ‘ giving you 
a Reform Bill is doing you justice, 
may or may not admit of question. 
Whether it might not be better for 
your soul’s welfare, that the justice 
to be dispensed should be of an- 
other and far stricter kind,—of 
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that, I say nothing. And yet, as I 
have heard, severity is sometimes 
the true kindness, and the cat-o’- 
nine tails the best reformer.’ 

‘ But you go along with your 
party ? ’ he resumed, Ww ith impertur- 
bable good humour, for his hide is 
as thick as a rhinoceros’ Ss. 

‘That depends upon the way they 
are going ; and you have the advan- 
tage of me at present, Lord Derby 
not having informed me of what he 
intends to do.’ 

‘Depend upon it,’ he replied, in 
the easy, confident style of the 
Morning Star, ‘they will try to 
hocus us,—some dodge of Dizzy’s.’ 

‘Your information regarding the 
intentions of the Cabinet must be 
singularly precise to enable you to 
speak so authoritatively.’ 

‘Oh, we know well enough what 
he is up to,—the dirty Jew,’ replied 
Mr. Jack, who had probably not 
been in fresh water for a week. 

‘If it be true, as you say, that 
Mr. Disraeli is a Jew, you ought to 
know that he belongs to a race re- 
markable for its scrupulous atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness,’ I 
retorted, with a side-glance at a 
pair of paws, which were thickly 
coated with tallow and _ tobacco 
juice. 

‘But your own men can’t abide 
him,’ replied Mr. Jack, who owes 
his close acquaintance with the mo- 
tives of political and fashionable 


leaders to the ‘ London Letter’ of 


the Penny Fidler—our local paper— 
to whose correspondent they are 
supernaturally revealed. c They 
hate him.’ 

‘If I am not misinformed, our 
men do nothing of the kind. There 
are some of the thick-headed elderly 
sort who grumble a little, and some 
of the kid-gloved younger men who 
ought to know better, but who 
follow the example set them,—a 
mere fashion, or affectation, among 
a set, however. The real flesh and 
blood of the party, its pith, vigour, 
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and intellectual seriousness, are 
entirely loyal to him. They know 
perfectly well that he is a great 
power in the House and the coun- 
try, and that he deserves to be so. 
The Tory, as a rule, is somewhat 
dumb and inarticulate,—as becomes 
a man who rests not on theory, but 
on fact. Speech is silvern, silence 
is golden. Be silent, and you will 
hear what the whole universe 
teaches, the noisy demagogue 
hears the sound of his own. voice 
only. So in an age of palaver, 
which tries everything by its own 
narrow, intellectual standards,— 
narrow, because they leave no room 
for the Infinite and the Unspeakable 
in man—it was necessary to put 
the most unintellectual of creeds 
upon an intellectual basis, and this 
is what Mr. Disraeli has done,— 
with immense cleverness, persis- 
tency, and boldness. A candid friend 
of his, like Canning,—- 

But of all plagues, good Heav’n, thy wrath 
can send, 
Save me, oh! 
friend !— 


candid 


save me from the 


(and they hated Canning in those 
days much more than they hate 
Disraeli in ours), once said that he 


showed an unrivalled faculty for 
leading his party into a ditch. The 
remark was fe: urfully unjust. On 
the contrary, in face of overwhelm- 
ing obstacles he has made his party 
a possible governing power in the 
land. The ablest of the liberal 
writers early perceived that this 
would be so, and in every way, by 
fair means or foul, they tried to cut 
him adrift from his own side. The 
Tories may thank their stars that 
these intrigues were foiled, — for 
without him they would have been 
helpless as a pack of sheep.’ 

‘ So that you believe in the “ Asian 
Mystery,” said Mr. Jack, who like 
many of his class and persuasion is 
wonderfully conversant with the 
slang of the political world. 

‘No, I don’t—but, I don’t think 
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the worse of Mr. Disraeli if he does. 
For what is the grand touchstone 
of European policy at the present 
time? Js it not the question of 
vace? And what you stupidly call 
Dizzy’s “ Asian Mystery ” is only 

plea for the — or supremacy 
of i is only a philoso- 
phical ol ianngrinativ e discussion of 
a question Ww hich, though intensely 
practical, is still by our old-fashioned 
diplomatists, who cannot see a yard 
beyond their noses, regarded as more 
or less transcendental. Even at the 
worst, you cannot mean to say that 
on the ideal or imaginative side, 
Mr. Disraeli’s intellect is so utterly 
untrustworthy as his great rival’s. 
Mr. Disraeli’s romance is the mere 
bye-play of his mind, and does not 
touch his working faculties,—his 
shrewdness, his common sense, his 
knowledge of men. Mr. Gladstone’s 
visionary asceticism reaches deep 
down into his life, and colours more 
or less every mood of his mind. 
Never, certainly, I venture to pre- 
dict, will Mr. Disraeli reach that 


point of wrongheadness which con- 


founds the Virgin Mother with 
Aphrodite. People have laughed 
at Mr. Disraeli’s reminiscences of 
Venetian polity,—but what says our 
latest critic ?’ 

As Mr. Jack, however, had not 
read The Gay Science, he replied 
not at all. The opening sentences 
of the passage to which I referred 
will bear to be quoted: ‘If we 
would know whether there is any 
connection of cause and effect 
between the predominance of the 
trading spirit, and the withering of 
individual character, then look at 
the history of Venice. Of all fo- 
reign histories which it behoves 
Englishmen to study, that is by 
far the most important. But it is 
studied very little : and Mr. Disraeli, 
himself of Venetian extraction, is 
the only one of our statesmen who 
seems to have mastered it. In the 
Venice of the Middle Ages we see 


before us a picture of modern Eng- 
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land which we can hold at arm’s 
length and study,’—and, so on, from 
page 253 to 264 (vol. ii.), in a very 
remarkable argument, which the 
reader however must seek in the 
book itself, and may study at his 
leisure. 

Mr. Jack, foiled on this flank, 
now attempted a general movement 
forward. Ransacking the columns 
of the Liberal press, he accused Mr. 
Disraeli of artifice, dishonesty, levity 
of principle, and I know not what 
besides. 

ei hat do you mean by prin- 
ciple ?’ I replied. ‘The Whigs, for 
instance, have what they call prin- 
ciples, the sort of spiritual habit 
into which they were born ; which 
they wear as they wear their 
clothes; and the reception of 
which does not imply any serious 
intellectual assent. That is one 
class of principles,—Mr. Disraeli’s 
unselfish loyalty to his race, for in- 
stance, is a principle belonging to a 
very different class. For the prin- 
ciple of Jewish enfranchisement he 
encountered endless invective and 
ridicule ; for it, he was content de- 
liberately to sacrifice the highest 
object of his ambition. Surely that 
was a principle tenaciously adhered 
to, and strenuously vindicated,— 
bearing a much more direct and 
intimate relation to his life than 
“principles” commonly. do. No 
doubt, Mr. Disraeli is not so alarn- 
ingly serious as Mr. Gladstone is. 
Mr. Gladstone would have been a 
greater man if he could have 
laughed at a joke—especially at a 
Holding that 
politics are very much matter of 
arrangement, Mr. Disraeli, on the 
other hand, cannot elevate a tax 
into an article of faith, or the tax- 
gatherer into a minister of religion. 
Then as to dishonesty, don’t you 
see that this is the cuckoo- ery of 
men too dense and stupid to meet 
him in fair fight? The fine edge of 
his intellect scares them, and they 
run away exclaiming that the blow 
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which they could not turn was foul. 
But show me anything mean or base 
that he has ever done? Even im- 
maculate Whigs are sometimes de- 
tected with their fingers in other 
meti’s pockets; we can recollect, 
even in our own time, how certain 
Indian despatches were surrepti- 
tiously suppressed ; for my own part, 
and I fancy Lord Palmerston would 
have said the same, I cannot ima- 
gine Mr, Disraeli a party to any such 
transaction. He hits hard; there 
are times when he asks no quarter, 
and gives none; but still, upon the 
whole, he is a magnanimous foe, 
who fights above- board, who looks 
his enemy in the face, ‘who is not 
treacherous. ‘ He never feared the 
face of man,’ and there are no traces 
in any part of his career of the 
tricks to which the coward resorts. 
It may be that his speech or man- 
ner are artificial and overstudied ; 
but then consider, on the other 
hand, what a vice slovenliness is. 
And when Disraeli appeared this 
vice had infected the House of 
Commons. The leaders of both 
parties were slovenly speakers, and 
slovenliness is a vice of thought, as 
well as of speech—indicating the 
man who will not or cannot arrange 
his thoughts. Disraeli’s reaction 
may have gone too far. His every 
word was fastidiously chosen,— 
his every sentence was an epigram. 
It is difficult to conduct the busi- 
ness of a commercial nation in epi- 
grams, nay, even in that form of 
speech which never falls below a 
certain high eloquent leve 1,—except, 
perhaps, at some supreme crisis, 
like that which touched the great 
Athenian orator. But a national 
assembly ought not to be allowed 
to become a mere chamber of com- 
merce, a mere conclave of traders 

boisterous i in speech and negligent 
ingrammar. What discipline i is to 
our army, the restraints of orderly 
speech are to a speaking body. 
Oratory is the discipline of the 
senate, Familiarities, colloquialisms, 
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the want of self-respecting reticence, 
undisciplined discourtesy, deprive 
debate not only of its dignity but of 
its usefulness,—they inevitably lead 
to anarchy. To this twenty years 
ago, under the leadership of the 
great middle-class statesman, the 
House of Commons was fast coming. 
It was necessary that its members 
should be reminded that acquain- 
tance with the jargon of trade, and of 
the Stock Exchange, was not every- 
thing,—that the fine weapons em- 
ployed by the old orators had not lost 
their cunning, that wit, and ridicule, 
and the fire of genius, and the flow 
of eloquent words, were still potent 
auxiliaries in human affairs. It 
cannot be doubted, I fancy, that 
during the last twenty years the 
style of speaking in the House of 
Commons has much improved ; 
and I am confident that much of 
this improvement is to be attri- 
buted to the example set by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
half a dozen fierce, but exquisitely 
balanced sentences should have up- 
set Sir Robert’s ministry (or his 
temper, at least) was a great tribute 
to oratory. And unquestionably 
those speeches, whatever may be 
said against them in other respects, 
disclose the most finished and subtle 
felicity of speech. Hundreds of Mr. 
Disraeli’s epigrams or epigrammatic 
epithets have stuck, have been assi- 
milated, so to speak, by our daily 
speech : has his rival, in all those 
torrents of talk, ever uttered a sen- 
tence which any mortal would care 
to remember ?’ 

Then, after some further skir- 
mishing, we returned to the Reform 
Bill. 

‘It is new blood we want in the 
House of Commons—the fresh vi- 
gour and energy we see across the 
water,’ said my republican friend. 

‘ evant you,’ I answered, ‘ that 
that 1s your strongest argument. 
There is a want of vital life in our 
governing bodies. Our Admiralty, 
our army, all our public offices, 
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are defective in many ways; yet 
the air of the House is fatal to 
every measure of administrative 
reform. There is no getting on— 
somebody’s carriage always stops 
the way. I grant you all this: what 
I ask you is, Will a 5/. franchise or 
a household franchise give you what 
you want P’ 

‘Why should it not ?’ 

‘Why should it? The onus les 
on you; but I accept your challenge. 
What both you and I desire is some 
franchise which will introduce the 
real administrative genius—the true 
governmental capacity—of the na- 
tion into parliament. Only thus 
can the stagnation we both lament 
be overcome. Now—the object of 
your new franchise being to bring 
the working classes into the enjoy- 
ment of political power—I want to 
know whether you have any reason 
to believe that we shall find among 
our operatives that political ori- 
ginality, freshness, and capacity of 
which we are in search? For if 


not, surely some other franchise than 


you propose must be discovered. 
But I say that all I have seen lately 
forbids me to hope that the ad- 
mission of a larger element of this 
class into Parliament will make it 
work better, more wisely, or more 
efficiently. Just look, in this con- 
nection, at your Reform demonstra- 
tions.’ 

Then I went on to describe a great 
procession in a great metropolis of 
which I had been a witness. 

This is what I saw: 

Thousands of men—many of them 
little more than boys, indeed— 
marshalled with military precision. 
They marched through a great city, 
in every street of which some mo- 
mentous historical event has been 
transacted; but they passed by 
each —time-stained church, blood- 
stained palace, burying-place of 
martyr and patriot—without recog- 
nition (so it seemed to me) of the 
relation in which it stood to them- 
selves, or to the splendid, difficult, 
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and complicated civilisation which 
it had contributed to form. There 
was no communion between the 
people and their history thus visibly 
incarnated—it had nothing to say 
to them or to which they ‘cared to 
listen. Its earliest memorials draw 
back to the period of savage society ; 
between that age and this there 
lies a thousand years ; it took our 
fathers a thousand years of patient 
toil to build up this great edifice of 
law, religion, freedom; may not—no 
observer could fail to ask—a rash 
hand, an intellect devoid of pru- 
dence, an imagination devoid of 
reverence, shatter it in aday? But 
to all this these men gave no heed— 
one of their leaders had told them 
that the constitutional edifice, con- 
structed by such labour and at 
such cost, was unsymmetrical, and 
they had met to-day, in ignorant 
confidence, to take it to pieces. In- 
numerable flags and baubles glit- 
tered overhead, and added to the 
prettiness, if they took away from 
the dignity of the procession. A 
procession of children—pleased with 
a rattle, tickled with a straw—could 
not have regarded their toys with’ 
intenser gravity. A grave crowd 
indeed!—in which there was no 
element of humour, no gaiety, no 
abandon, no sparkle of fun, no in- 
tellectual elasticity—the grown-up 
children who make fanatics on this 
side of the water, and inquisitors 
on that—from whom, good Lord 
deliver us! Would our liberty 
be better assured, I ask again, if 
these men were our governors? 
Do these despotic guilds under- 
stand what freedom of speech and 
freedom of opinion really mean? 
An able operative, an ingenious 
hard-working man, came to 4 
clerical friend of mine before the 
procession started, and told him— 
these are his own words—‘I am 
not for Reform. I think that all 
of us who are sober and honest 
may get the franchise if we 
choose, and if we do not care to 
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work for it then let us want it. 
But Iam going in the procession. 
Our union insists that we should 
go, and if I don’t go I shall be a 
marked man for the future.’ Look- 
ing at these austere, absorbed, un- 
imaginative faces, I was persuaded 
that he had spoken truly. And is 
this emancipation and enfranchise- 

ment ?—for such ‘ freedom’ as this, 
are we prepared to sacrifice the 
wise tolerance—call it indifference, 
if you like—which our governing 
classes habitually exercise? This 
fanatical and unelastic temper of 
mind, the inability to see that there 
may be two sides to a question, and 
the ignorant impatience of contra- 
diction which is constantly found 
in the unlearned, in those whom no 
wide culture has softened into the 
charity of knowledge, is found, 
moreover, in still more unattractive 
forms among those who aspire to 
guide our operatives—the Radical 
leaders and the Radical press. An 
England governed by John Bright 
or the Morning Star would be as 
intolerable as Spain under Torque- 

mada. Again,—this being the new 
blood which we are to introduce into 
the popular chamber,—do we find 
in the mottoes and devices which 
they bear with them, in the mani- 
festoes, poetical or other, which 
they distribute as they pass, any 
evidence of that freshness, force, 
genius, originality which we wish 
to import into our legislation? Is 
it obvious that by our present ar- 
rangements we keep the brains of 
the people out of the Commons? 
It is by no means obvious. It is, 
on the contrary, painfully manifest 
that in a popular manifestation on 
which infinite zeal and labour have 

been expended by the élite of the 
operative class in a city which 
prides itself on its intellectual pre- 
eminence there is a lack, not merely 
of invention and originality, but of 
true vigour of mind and any high 


ability. These are samples of the 
prose : 


» Parviol, 
our Larisn. 


Sweep out the cave of Adullam. 

Manhood suffrage the safeguard of free- 
dom. 

Let tyrants tremble while Justice holds 
the scale. 

The scorn of every honest man to the 
dwellers in Adullam. 

The Hinder-pests of Reform are Lowe 
and Elcho. 


Let virtue predominate, and merit have 
its full reward. 


These are samples of the poetry: 


Reform! there’s magic in the name that 
thrills the heart with fire. 
All hail! thou priceless gem, bequeathed 
from many a hoary sire. 
Again o'er Britain’s bounds 
The glorious word resounds, 
And far and near, o’er hill and dale, Hope’s 
brazen trumpet sounds ; 
While angel voices swell the ery 
rising storm— 
‘Unfurl, once more, ye British hearts, the 
Banner of Reform !’ 


, amid the 


The arm of the brave shall be 
fray— 
The fray, not of blood, but to strike off 
the gyves 
Which labour endure 8, while his ‘ 
away, 
That Britain’s best honey may flow from 
their hives. 


raised in the 


bees’ toil 


The horse that Lowe did send to grass, 
Like him, became a senseless ass, 


Give justice to all: 
Household suffrage and vote by ballot, 
whate’er befall. 

The State is our ship, 

Her captain, Reform : 

The Queen is our pilot, 

A faction the storm. 
May Lowe, the chief of Adullam’s cave, 
Be ljaid with scorn in a slanderer’s grave. 


Looking to all these things—I 
concluded—to this elaborate trifling, 
to this austere absorption, to this 
rigid, fanatical, and intolerant habit 
of mind, to this lack of original ca- 
pacity, must not any Reform Bill 
which proposes to entrust the go- 
vernment of this country (whether 
partially or wholly) to the operative 
class, be regarded at least with sus- 
picion and “hesitation by the lovers 
(growing fewer day by day, one 
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fancies sometimes) of sober order 
and intellectual freedom ? 

Enough, however, of secular Re- 
form and Mr. Jack: let us turn to 
the church, for a change. 

You recollect little Tom N Noddy a 

Camford : his big brother, Fred, was 
better known, but less liked. Fred 
was a sort of cross between a Cum- 
berland droverandaCamford dandy, 
and these cross-breeds are seldom 
quite successful. Whereas Tom was 
a real good, honest, valiant crea- 
ture in his w ay, Fred was the most 
intensely selfish man I ever came 
across in this world. Surely the 
self-seeker is the most hateful of 
mortals—the sycophant alene ex- 
cepted ; and Fred contrived to com- 
bine the two characters in an unri- 
ralled way. He would grovel be- 
fore you to-day if he wanted any- 
thing ; and cut you to-morrow w hen 
he had got it. He never entertained 
angels unawares. He needed to 
know all about their pedigree, con- 
nections, fortune, and place in the 
red book, before he asked them to 
sup. 
which Tom had no trace—brains. 
Brains, however, are not indispen- 
sable at Camford, and Tom, being a 
patient and plodding little chap, got 
through without positive discredit. 
But his friends were not deceived. 
Tom, they concluded, was not the 
man to set the Thames on fire. They 
did not see his way to the woolsack. 
Bookkeeping by double entry (to 
which our commercial pre-eminence 
is now ascribed, I see) was a mys- 
tery which he could not fathom, 
and his guardians were not unrea- 
sonably afr aid, that in any worldly 
business he might muddle away the 
little patrimony a longer head had 
left him. So, to keep him out of 
harm’s way, they put him into the 
church. 

To my mind the church is, or 
ought to be, the most noble of all 
institutions. The idea of a truly 
spiritual priesthood, plantedin every 
nation of the earth, proclaiming 


But he had in him that of 
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that there is a divine invisible bond 
which connects them all, offering 
up the sacrifice of willing obedience 
on one altar and in one name, is a 
fine and great idea. ‘ And the mes- 
sage which it undertakes to convey 
ought surely to be supremely accep- 
table—that we have a Father in 
heaven—that behind the fever of 
time there is an abiding rest—that 
in spite of the tragic frailty and 
perishableness of human ties, there 
is a Love which does not wax old. 

This is the conception ; what have 
the churches made of it ? 

They have clothed it in the guise of 
two different theories—one of which 
is repugnant to common morality, 
the other to common sense. The one 
faction represents the Almighty Fa- 
ther as a pedantic despot—arbi- 
trary, unreasonable, and ruthless ; 
the other prefers to believe that In- 
finite Mercy is to be bought only by 
means of certain charms and exor- 
cisms, which a select and privileged 
caste are authorised to sell. 

Tom Noddy, as was to be expected, 
adopted the latter of these theories. 
But no sphere of usefulness, as it 1s 
called, being found for him in the 
land of his nativity, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (‘the comity of law’ 
not extending it would seem, to the 
churches) sent him to reclaim the 
barbarous people north of the 
Tweed, as he might have sent 
missionary to convert the Yahoos. 
Hence it is, that in this outlandish 
district we have obtained the un- 
speakable benefit of his society. 

Before starting on his mission, 
however, Tom wasordained. A very 
gentlemanly old gentleman in @ 
round hat and a black silk apron laid 
his hands upon him. The secular 
eye could not perceive that any 
radical change in Tom’s intellect or 
moral character had been thereby 
worked. But there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy. To the eye 
of faith Tom had been translated 
into a successor of the apostles who 
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ministered to our Lord. He had 
power to bind and to loose. He was 
the only medium through which In- 
finite Pity could reach the world 
which Infinite Wisdom had designed, 

—at least in parte ibus injide lium, that 
is, inour partof it northof the Tweed. 
So he came among us, prepared, 
Iam bound to say, to do honestly 
and to the best of his ability what 
he had been instructed to do. The 
instruments by which he meant to 
reclaim us, and which he brought 
with him, were as follows :— 

The above-named theory that 
he, as the successor of the apostles, 
was the sole channel through which 
the grace of God could be conveyed 
to us. 

z. A set of curious ecclesiastical 
toys, which he distributed about the 
little chapel of St. Dunstable, 
where he officiates—gilt crosses, 
candlesticks, and the like. 

3. A pot of incense and a censer 
(suggesting, somehow, to the carnal 
mind, the fumigation ‘and disinfec- 
tion of the Deity). 

4. Certain postures and gestures. 

5. A portable press, in which he 
is enclosed when confessing a peni- 
tent, and which is set up in the 
vestry. 

6. A morning coat, cut after the 
fashion that prevails at Rome. 

7. ‘wo embroidered petticoats. 

Tom (or Father Dunstable, as he 
prefers to be called) was returning 
from his daily afternoon service 
when I met him to-day. He wore 


an air of depression, the cause of 


which he ingenuously explained to 
me. 

Betty M‘Guffie, an oid woman in 
the neighbourhood, had been hither- 
to the only subject upon whom he 
had been permitted to exercise his 
spiritual gift of healing, in the way 
of confession and absolution. Now 
Betty was known as one of the 
worst characters in the country- 
side, and Tom’s housekeeper had 
not failed to observe that as often 
as Betty came of a morning to con- 
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fess, so often some of the parsonage 
poultry were amissing. Putting the 
two things together, she had come 
to the conclusion th: it Betty was 
the thief, and sure enough that very 
morning, immediately after confes- 
sion, Betty was discovered making 
off from the poultry-yard with a 
pair of clamorous Dorkings under 
her shawl. 

‘It is hard upon me,’ 
simply, ‘I had fancied 
true penitent.’ 

‘My dear Tom,’ I said, we had 
been at Camford together, ‘ or 
Father Dunstable, if you like it bet- 
ter, I hope this may open your eyes 
to what you are about. You have 
been sent here to convert one of the 
shrewdest, longest-headed people in 
the universe ; a God-fearing people, 
too, in the main, whatever you may 
think. They don’t believe in your 
spiritual pick-me-ups, and never 
will, The Betty M‘Guflies will be 
your only converts—people who use 
you to serve themselves. ‘The sooner 
you come to see this the better for 
yourself,’ 

Tom hoped that 
soften our hearts. 

‘No fear of it,’ I replied. ‘That 
is not a complaint from which we 
suffer. We have neither soft hearts 
nor soft heads. Believe me, Tom, 
it is you, and such as you, who are 
driving us to doubt whether we can 
afford to tolerate much longer. If, 
indeed, we saw any chance of your 
success, we would crush you with- 
out compunction or delay. You are 
the slaves of an ugly political sys- 
tem (wearing the mask of reli- 
gion), which we did our best to kill 
at the Reformation. ‘Ve will have 
no priests here to poison our family 
life, to came between us and God, 
no inspired conjurors to save our 
souls by sleight of hand. You had 
best go back to those who sent you, 
or better still come and dine with 
me to-day, like a sensible Christian, 
at seven.’ 

But this was the fast of St. Dun- 


said Tom 
she was a 


grace 


might 
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stable, and Tom was engaged to the 
saint. So having delivered my soul 
I left the Father (somewhat sore of 
heart) and started on my homeward 
road across the muir. 

This is my favourite walk. 

There has been a heavy fall of 
snow, and the whole country is 
white and spectral. Across it at 
intervals the farmhouses rise up 
black and well defined, like islands 
in a sleeping and spell-bound sea. 
But across the muirland for miles 
no human dwelling is visible, nor 
as I plod on do I meet a single 
human being, or traces of one; for 
the muirland tracks are no longer 
distinguishable from the muir. 
Wild flocks of plover whistle 
shrilly as they skim past. A 
gorcock crows at times, in a sharp, 
injured tone, to warn his mate, for 
he and his friends have already 
begun to pair. Among the pools 
and springs in the black moss which 
never freeze, wild duck and snipe 
have gathered thickly. This is one 
of their winter haunts, for now the 
moss is well nigh impassable, except 
to the poacher who knows each 
track by heart, and even the wariest 
sportsman can hardly hope to sur- 
prise these vigilant watchers. 

Just as we quit the muir, on a 
little furzy knoll above the morass, 
stands a solitary cottage, where a 
lonely old woman has resided ever 
since I can remember. We used to 
think her a witch in my young 
days, and even when I came to 
know her better I never could quite 
overcome the eerie feeling with 
which she inspired me. Elspet 
Gibson had met with a great sor- 
row before she was out of her 
teens, and it had cast its gloom 
over the whole of her subsequent 
life. She was a strong, stern 
woman, sharp and cutting as the 
east wind; remarkable, her neigh- 
bours said, for an uncommon under- 
standing, but hard of heart. So it 
seemed to her neighbours, for the 
springs of secret pity and forlorn 
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tenderness in her soul had never 
been opened to them; but I knew 
better. That, however, is a long 
story, which cannot be now dwelt 
upon; and there was much to jus- 
tify the general opinion. Her man- 
ner was repellent; her contempt 
was pitiless. Neither Father Dun- 
stable nor Cheap Jack would have 
fared well in her hands, I suspect. 

For many years she had been 
bedridden, and she lay beside the 
little window that looked across the 
muir, As she lay there in her lone- 
liness, watching the twilight gloom 
settle down upon the waste, or the 
first faint watery light of the winter 
day spread across the black moss 
and touch the desolate tarns, many 
strange thoughts must have passed 
over that strong, solitary, self-reliant 
soul. It was a place to test the real 
worth of beliefs—to learn which of 
them would hold water, so to speak 

and I fancy that she had tried 
most of those current with but in- 
different success. 

‘It is to be a hard winter,’ she 
said, when I parted with her last; 
‘for the wild geese have been stea- 
dily flying south across the moss. 
A hard winter, and there’s little 
life left in some of us,’ she repeated, 
looking at her own thin wasted 
hands. And now, as I pass the 
cottage, her iittle granddaughter 
Alice, returning from the heather 
spring, leaves her pails to bring me 
the news. ‘ Granny died this morn- 
ing, sir; wad you please come ben 
and see her?’ 

So I went in. 

She lies beside the accustomed 
window ; the body is already de- 
cently composed for the grave ; the 
light of the winter afternoon falls 
coldly upon the worn face, into 
which a touch of the early sweet- 
ness has returned. How tranquil! 
how distant from us! how grandly 
and terribly indifferent! The stern 
sorrow has relaxed; the gloom of 
doubt is resolved. To her the noisy 
controversies of radical and ritualist 
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have grown suddenly silent. She 
has learned without an effort the 
secret which eludes the quest of 
science, which the plummet of all 
the doctors cannot sound. From 
her desolate moorland home, from 
her fifty years of lonely widowhood, 
of solitary watching, of hard wres- 
tling with adverse fate, she has 
passed— 


To where, beyond these voices, there is peace. 


And even while I write, thow too, 
dear old friend, laying down the poet's 
per, the pen of keenest Seiise and 


kindliest humour, hast qoie away into 
the Unknown Darkness that girdles 
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this visionary life. We are such stuff 
as dreams are made of. Visionary 
grow the old familiar scenes and 


jaces, as brother after brother steals 


silently from us ; spectral and remote 
the talk, the controversies, the criti- 
cisms, the habitual friendly greetings, 
that were once so simple and common- 
place. These too, these vague wistful 
memories and regrets, the fleeting 
years will too quickly bear away ; but 
something surely must remain—some- 
thing that will remind us ever and 
again that we have known one whose 
life was just in the judgment of men 
and pure in the sight of God; a noble, 
tender, truthful, modest, and manly 
soul, SHIRLEY. 
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PREVENTION OF FAMINE IN INDIA. 


HERE are some propositions con- 

nected with that terrible scourge 
of India, famine, which we think can 
hardly be denied, and which cer- 
tainly give rise to serious reflec- 
tions. 1. That famine is a fearful 
calamity, worse than a pestilence 
in itself, and usually followed by 
a pestilence; and that it causes 
a greater loss of human life, and 
more thorough dispersion, destruc- 
tion, and disruption of all that 
makes life valuable and comfortable, 
than any other visitation to which 
nature or nations are liable. 2. 
That in India the recurrence of 
famine is periodical, not absolutely 
computable in respect of time, as 
an eclipse or the shooting stars, 
but not less certain, at an average 
rate of thirteen years. 3. That it 
depends upon causes ‘which are in 
their own nature remediable. Not 
that drought can be prevented— 
and drought no doubt is the pri- 


mary cause of famine—but that, by 
timely precautions, food might be 
provided in sufficient quantities to 
tide the people over the period of 


scarcity. Nay, that food is actually 
stored in abundance all over the 
country during the prevalence of 
dearth, but is not accessible to the 
people. 4. That from the habits 
of the people and the character of 
the climate, the food required for 
the healthy sustenance of the 
classes exposed, by their poverty, to 
the disaster, is the most simple, the 
cheapest, and most easily stored 
and preserved for an indefinite 
period, without loss or deteriora- 
tion, of any food in use in any other 
nation on the face of the globe. 
5. Lastly, that although the Go- 
vernment knows and admits, as 
the result of actual experience and 
observation, that famine will recur 
again and again; that it comes, 
when it does come, so suddenly and 
extensively, that no precautionary 


measures to save the lives of the 
people are then practicable, that no 
cost or exertion is able even to check 
the disaster, but that nothing is left 
but to look on and lament the cata- 
strophe; and yet that itis a melan- 
choly truth that the Government 
never has made any effort by legis- 
lation or executive preparation to 
anticipate the approach of famine, 
and on the contrary has always 
treated all suggestions of the kind 
with silent contempt, or pooh- 
poohed them as visionary. 

Absorbed in the petty details of 
every-day life, all really necessary 
to keep the machine in working 
order, even as oil is necessary to 
the cogs and wheels of other ma- 
chinery; sometimes engrossed by 
personal squabbles, altogether un- 
worthy of statesmen and legislators 
who are governing the community 
of nations which constitute our In- 
dian empire ; the misfortune of In- 
dian administration is that the 
working members, in the words of 
Mr. Silas W ess; are ‘only the 
minions of the day and worms ‘of the 
hour.’ Their interest in their duties 
is only temporary, and they never 
seem to understand, or to be willing 
to undertake, the real responsibili- 
ties of permanent rulers. It is a 
despotic government, but not mo- 
narchical or hereditary, and a gover- 
nor enters upon a position of un- 
limited authority, which he knows 
will altogether cease in five years. 
‘After me the deluge,’ is the idea 
upon each mind at the head of 
affairs, as he enters and retires from 
office; and so long as the deluge 
does not come in his time, he gives 
little thought for the future. All 
this leads to one practical effect of 
immense evil in such a country, 
where government is more needed 
than in any other nation; the 
‘laissez faire’ principle—the prin- 
ciple of let alone. There is no- 
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where to be found any large con- 
ception of the grand task to be 
done in India, which is to raise that 
multitudinous people from a state 
of moral and physical depression, 
chiefly produced by maladministra- 
tion ; to protect them from great 
national calamities; and to place 
them permanently and securely in 
that state of social and political 
elevation which properly belongs to 
their keen and subtle intellect, their 
numerical strength, the extent of 
the country, and the unequalled 
resources of the soil. 

It is quite certain that so long as 
extensive provinces of India are 
liable to be wasted by famine, for 
instance, which kills one half of the 
population, and disperses and ruins 
the other, so long prosperity and 
civilisation will not only not ad- 
vance, but will be thrown back; 
and all material improvements, 
about which so much is said, will 
be at a standstill—and the question 
before the imperial Government is 
(for there is no hope in the local 
Government), is it a fatal necessity 
that a certain number of the people, 
varying from 100,000 to 1,000,000, 
at certain periods, say ev ery thirteen 
years, the actual average, should be 
offered up, or given up, as victims 
to Bowanee, the goddess of destruc- 
tion? Is the question of the pre- 
vention of this dire calamity so very 
unimportant or so absolutely visio- 
nary, as not to require or deserve 
any reply, or even deliberation ? 
Does it accord with the general 
economy of nature, subject, as it 
plainly is in relation to man, to 
human effort and foresight, that 
this disastrous loss of life should 
take place periodically? Not because 
nature has not provided, and pro- 
vided bountifully the means of pre- 
vention, but because the laws and 
rules of society, the artificial re- 
strictions of trade, and the want 
of timely precautions, render such 
means inaccessible to the mass of 
the people, who die of starvation 











with abundance all 
What the law does, 
undo. What the habit of man 
throws in the way, can be removed 
by: the foresight and prudence of 
man. It is not nature, or any 
natural causes which destroy the 
people; but the artificial obstruc- 
tions which prevent them receiving 
what nature has in fact bestowed 
for their proper use. The grain 
which the people require to support 
life is stored as a matter of money 
speculation, and its existence in 
sufficient quantities all over the 
country in the worst periods of 
famine is a simple fact, known to 
every one. How then are such 
stores to be made available as a 
timely and general resource? This, 
and this only, is the problem, on 
which life and all that makes life 
desirable, depends ; and this is the 
problem which it is the duty of the 
Government to solve, unless it is 
prepared to admit that it is un- 
equal to the rudimentary task of a 
government, the preservation of 
life. 

Let us, in the first place, look back 
and see what mischief famines and 
searcities have worked within the 
limits of British India during the 
present century, omitting about 
twenty years, the records of which 
are not immediately accessible to 
the writer. Such famines did not 
extend over all India, but laid 
waste extensive provinces, and 
causing, in each instance, loss of 
life varying from 100,000 souls 
to more than 1,000,000 by star- 
vation, be it observed—not reck- 
oning the immense loss of life 
which follows every famine, from 
diseases engendered by bad and in- 
sufficient food; and which are not 
even counted up or considered in 
famine statistics. In 1802-3 there 
was the ‘ Burra Kal,’ in other words, 
the great famine. In that early 
year statistics were not practised. 
In the native idea, it is wrong to 
count up the living or the dead— 
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and very useless, in particular, the 
dead; and, therefore, we do not 
know, and never shall know, the 
actual loss of life from this great 
famine,—the misery of which has 
stamped itself upon the traditions 
of the people. But having in 1853, 
fifty years after date, to take charge 
of some districts of great natural 
fertility, of peculiar advantage of 
position, and blessed with every- 
thing that need contribute to popu- 
lous prosperity; and having occasion 


to observe that a large number of 


villages were known only by name, 
and that the sites were scarcely to 
be traced on the surface, and that 
large tracts of jungle covered by 
forest trees, still bore the designa- 
tion of fields, with indistinct land- 
marks of past cultivation, we learnt 
that this condition of the country 
was owing to the ‘great famine’ 
especially, supplemented by lesser 
intermediate famines ; but, in every 
case, the deserted state of the coun- 
try being attributable to this one 
cause of famine. Passing over a pe- 
riod less known to us, we come down 
to our own personal observation. 
We were an eye-witness of a fearful 
famine in 1832-33. We happened 
to be t 
country, extending from Madras to 
the Neelghurree “Hills, and such 
sights as we then encountered are 
too painful to describe. The people 
had died by hundreds of thousands, 
in the fields, on the high roads, in 
the cities, in the ditches, and there 
were none to bury them. A rem- 
nant of the population lined the high 
to Madras on their way to that 
presidency, which the greater num- 
ber were not destined to reach. 
On the approach of a European 
traveller these poor wretches would 
grovel in the dust, uttering cries, 
not articulate sounds like human 
beings, but wailing screams, most 
pitiful to hear; their bodies ‘which 
were unnaturally black, were swoln 
like persons with dropsy, while 
their limbs and ribs were emaciated 


ravelling through a line of 
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to that degree that every bone and 
the articulation of each joint was as 
plain as inaskeleton. Such abject 
misery, such complete human pro- 
stration and degradation we never 
believed possible. The monkeys up 
the trees had far the advantage in 
physical appearance over the poor 
creatures who grovelled at the foot. 
The loss of life in the Madras pre- 
sidency, including Gimtoor, could 
not have been less than 500,000 or 
600,000 souls. Well, there was again 
a most destructive famine in Central 
and Northern India in 1837- 38. 
The loss of life in the Agra presi- 
dency is estimated by Colonel Baird 
Smith at 800,000 souls, and the 
harrowing stories of the misery of 
this period over the whole area of 
the famine, is told in contempo- 
rary papers, and need not be re- 
peated. There was again a severe 
scarcity in 1845, causing some loss 
of human life, and an immense loss 
in cattle and other material, all 
affecting deeply the condition of the 
people by throwing them hopelessly 
into debt; but rain fell, and abso- 
lute famine was averted. And then 
in 1860-61 famine followed upon 
the two years of mutiny and rebel- 
lion, and the loss of life was esti- 
mated at not less than 80,000 souls. 
Now, again, the subject. has been 
brought, before the v rorld, painfully 
and prominently, and we may say, 
as compared with the general ave- 
rage, prematurely, by the famine in 
Orissa, extending southward to 
Ganjam, the progress of which is 
not yet checked, and the loss of life 
from which has yet to be computed. 
Here, then, we have, in the course 
of sixty years, a fearful calamity 
befalling our provinces—sectional 
portions of the Indian empire, but 
which in any other quarter of the 
globe, in extent and population, 
would rank as kingdoms—time after 
time, bringing in its train scenes of 
death, desolation, and moral and 
physical degradation scarcely cre- 
dible ; and often in mere shame and 
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confusion of face denied or ignored 
by the authorities upon whom the 
responsibility seems to fall, but, 
nevertheless, lamentably true. And 
the one remarkable peculiarity on 
each occasion is, that not the slight- 
est attempt at prev ention has ever 
been made; nor, as far as the public 
records show, has the subject ever 
seriously engaged the attention or 
deliberation of Government, except 
as a collateral and make- weight 
argument in support of some pet 
theory, which happens at the mo- 
ment to be in ascendency in the 
crotchety counsels of the people in 
power. Thus Colonel Baird Smith 
avails himself of the famine, upon 
which he was ordered to report, to 
prove that an old and favourite 
theory of his own and others in re- 
spect of land tenure and revenue 
settlement, is the panacea of these 
terrible visitations ; and Sir Arthur 
Cotton and his school in like man- 
ner, and with some better show of 
reason, would persuade the world 
that the cure for famine is canal 
navigation and irrigation ; and this 
would be true if the engineer could 
supply his channels with water du- 
ring adrought. And thus through 
all the well “intended, but not over- 
wise ideas which our zealous and 
sanguine Commissioners of all grades 
are ‘apt to indulge in, the question 
of famine is frequently aired as in 
some sense a reason why their par- 
ticular hobbies should become a 
special subject of legislation. But 
famine, as a separate and vitally im- 
portant matter, has never yet been 
included among the subjects | of state 
polity. And yet nothing is more 
certain than that almost every other 
question of administration sinks 
into insignificance by comparison 
with this one constant danger and 
frequent disaster. Famine over- 


rides and destroys every vestige of 
improvement or moral 
before it all 
done during 
progress ; all 


material 
elevation. It sweeps 
that may have been 
fifty years of seeming 
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marks of civilisation are obliterated ; 
man becomes as the beast that 
perishes ; the population is reduced 
to one half its ordinary limit; and 
everything that conduces to comfort 
and decent subsistence is trans- 
ferred or lost. The remnant spared 
from death are reduced to abject 
pauperism. 

Now, we are told by some that 
good roads will, in some degree, 
mitigate the effects of famine, but 
this we find is not the case. In 
Ireland, where the famine area was 
small, surrounded by the sea, with 
good inland communications and 
abundance of resources in the shape 
of money and land and water car- 
riage, the people nevertheless died 
for want of food; and in India, 
during a season of drought, such as 
always causes and accompanies 
famine, the want of roads is no im- 
pediment to the transport of food, 
because the whole surface of the 
country is capable of being tra- 
versed by carts and bullocks in any 
number. Then, again, we are told 
that if a system of irrigation were 
carried out on Sir Arthur Cotton’s 
scheme, famine would be prevented. 

But besides that one set of engi- 
neers constantly deny all the caleu- 
lations made by another set, and 
keep the question of irrigation, like 
the tomb of Mohammed, in per- 
petual suspense; let any unpre- 
judiced party, not wedded to the 
water theory, examine the statistics 
of any famine that has ever hap- 
pened in any part of India, and 
he will discover that wet, or irri- 
gated cultivation, is interrupted by 
drought in the same, or even a larger 
proportion, taking the ordinary 
amount of each kind, than dry cul- 
tivation. It would be found that 
the tanks and water-channels had 
become dry beds, totally useless 
either for the transport or produce 
of food, just at the moment when 
they are most needed. When rain 
is withheld during a whole monsoon, 
after a previous dry season of eight 
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months-—the natural period—when 
‘the earth beneath is as iron, and 
the heaven above as brass,’ all the 
springs of wells and the sources of 
rivers are dried up; and the same, 
but at an earlier date, as regards 
reservoirs and tanks, and thus the 
description of crop which depends 
upon water, is the first to suf- 
fer. Nature works on so large 
a scale that the artificial efforts 
of man are altogether unable to 
supplement the supply. Irrigation 
would, no doubt, enormously in- 
crease the produce of the land 
during the years of plenty, and 
it would prove particularly benefi- 
cial in years when rain fell in di- 
minished quantity, because it would 
retain and utilise what was given ; 
but when rain is altogether with- 
held, the system of irrigation be- 
comes useless, for it entirely depends 
upon water. We lately saw a paper 
calling attention in the published 
map of India to the immense de- 
velopment of irrigation in the 
conntry around Hyderabad in the 
Deccan ; and if the observer had 
looked a little further, he would 
have seen still more wonderful re- 


sults in the country lying east of 


Hyderabad, the ancient kingdoms of 
WwW Farrungul, Elgundel, &e., where 
the taiiks in size and number far 
exceed those in the neighbourhood 
of Hyderabad, and scarcely a drop 
of water escapes unprofitably to the 
sea, except where the ancient tanks 
are out of repair: yet it is a simple 
truth that, whenever a drought 
happens or threatens, the first to 
sound the alarm or feel its effects is 
this line of country. We regard, 
therefore, all that is urged in regard 
to irrigation as a preventive of 
famine as a mere error, and a some- 
what mischievous delusion. The 
exception is where rivers derive 
their supply of water from the line 
of perpetual congelation, on the tops 
of high mountains. In such rivers 
the supply is increased with the in- 
crease of heat, and the stores of 
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water thus provided by nature do 
ailord an equivalent for the rain 
deficiency. Along the course of 
such rivers, a system of irrigation, 
carried out on a better principle 
than our engineers have succeeded 
in adopting on the Ganges Canal, 
might secure the population from 
dearth ; but no such rivers are to 
be found anywhere south of the 
Ganges flowing eastward, and the 
Indus westward. The whole penin- 
sula of India is watered by rivers 
which depend upon the monsoon 
for their annual flood. 

There is, in our firm conviction, 
strengthened by years of thought 
and personal observation, one and 
only one means of prevention of 
famine, and that is to have a per- 
petual store of food, actually and 
readily available for the people when 
the time of scarcity arrives, and 
prices rise beyond a certain point, 
which is the famine point. When 
that fatal moment is reached, the 
authorities may talk, and speculate, 
and order, and rebuke, and lament; 
and lookers on may suggest, and 
criticise, and blame all that is done 
or left undone, but the end is that 
people have died, and will always 
die, like rotten sheep—a reproach 
to any civilised Government. This 
is the position of affairs at the pre- 
sent moment in Orissa, and has been 
every time a similar disaster over- 
takes us. Sir Cecil Beadon may be 
apathetic and deserving of blame; 
and Governor Napier may be zealous 
and humane, and merit all praise, 
and our Worshipful the Lord Mayor 
reeking from his feasts in Belgium, 
may be absolutely incredulous of 
hunger in any shape, but whatever 
men in or out of authority may 
do or leave undone, all are rea ally 
equally helpless in the face of this 
calamity, and the people lie down 
and die of starvation in unpitied 
wretchedness. 

Is it, then, to be belicved that this 
is a fatality, and that Providence 
ever intended such a useless and 
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demoralising destruction of human 
life, when a supers abundance of food 
is bountifully given us for twelve 
years out of every thirteen P—of 
food simple, cheap, easily to be pre- 
served and transported, and suit- 
able not only for the preservation of 
life, but of health and comfort. In 
no other country in the world is 
there a soil so prolific of the only 
food which is required, and in no 
other country are the people less 
dependent upon variety or change 
of food. Grain and salt, and by 
way of luxury a few dried spices or 
other condiments, constitute the 
food of the poor, in times of scarcity 
as well as plenty, from one year’s 
end to the other; and the only pro- 
vision necessary to secure the people 
from famine, is to store in maga- 
zines underground, as described be- 
low, a certain quantity of the grain 
which is produced and used in each 
locality, that is, in some places 
rice, in others whee ut, and in others 
jowaree, and so forth. Grain, when 
protected from damp and insects, is 
indestructible, and we all know 
that wheat dug up from the cata- 
combs in Egypt, after being buried 
three thousand years, germinated 
when sown, and yielded a good 
crop. 

Now, the plan adopted by our 
Indian grain merchants, and which 
under ancient dynasties was largely 
adopted by Government, and pro- 
bably was used as a means of pre- 
venting famine, is to dig large pits 
in suitable soils called ‘peoos,’ or, 
writing phonically, ‘pews,’ of a 
circular shape and arched at the 
top, in form similar to the common 
water-pot or chattee, sufficient to 
hold any given quantity of grain. 
These pits are lined with jowaree 
stalks, or wheat straw, on the bot- 
tom and sides, and then completely 
filled with grain. The mouth is 


® then hermetically sealed with bricks 


and chunam, or mortar, and thus 

rendered impervious to rain or 

damp from the top, the only part 
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liable to this injury. We are not 
aware that the quantity in each pit 
need be limited by any considera- 
tion but that of convenience, but 
each granary might be made to hold 
one or two thousand bushels, and 
the pits might be multiplied to any 
extent. The surface of ground en- 
closed within old forts, which are to 
be found all over the country, may 
be indicated as eligible spots, be- 
cause the ground ‘would, for the 
most part, be found very suitable, 
and it would be more easy to bring 
the pits under the inspection of the 
police. Granaries of this descrip- 
tion might be multiplied all over 
the country to any amount. The 
grain thus deposited is absolutely 
safe from all internal and exter- 
nal injury. Against the time of 
need it would literally form a trea- 
sure, where ‘neither moth nor rust 
would corrupt, nor thieves break 
through nor steal,’ for it is a truth 
that in the worst of famines, a peoo 
is never robbed or attempted, and 
while the prestige of Government 
remains as strong as it now is, a 
Government store would be less 
liable to attack than any other. The 
heat generated in these closed pits 
is so great as to prevent insect life, 
and no injury from this cause ever 
takes place, provided the damp is 
thoroughly excluded, and in well 
chosen sites there is no fear of 
damp. When an old granary is 
opened it is necessary to leave the 
mouth exposed to the air for two or 
three days to allow the heat to es- 
cape, but this heat is found not to 
deteriorate the grain itself. Grana- 
ries above ground are not only very 
expensive to build and protect, but 
the alternations of heat and cold, 
and the exposure to the external at- 
mosphere, however much this may 
be excluded, always affect the grain. 
Insect life is generated and the 
grain is destroyed or rendered un- 
wholesome, but, as before said, the 
peoo, or underground granary, is 
perfect for its purpose, quite inex- 
BB 
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pensive whether as to construction 
or protection, and secure from all 
harm. 

Now, as all that is required is to 
fill up such granaries with corn 
when it is cheap, that is, in years 
of plenty, and to distribute it under 
certain rules and restrictions when 
famine threatens—not gratuitously, 
but at prices which the people could 
afford to pay, and which would 
abundantly reimburse the Govern- 
ment for every cost of digging, 
filling, and protecting the pits, and 
in fact give a large profit, if that 
were needed, apart from the object 
in view—are we to be told that the 
Anglo-Indian Government is really 
unequal to the task of making a 
permanent and effective provision 
against famine? Why, yes! we 
are prepared to be told so, or, at 
least, to have this or any other plan 
treated with that silent contempt 
which official authority is too apt 
to bring to bear upon any question 
likely to require energetic effort, 
directed against an evil which may 
not come for the time being. Time 
after time we have brought this 
suggestion under the notice of 
Government, both in our official 
capacity, as well as through the 
press, and as yet without the slight- 
est effect, or even notice; and yet 
we believe that a well considered 
plan of perpetual granaries might 
be systematically adopted through- 
out all parts of India liable to 
famine, without loss, without any 
great expense, and with perfect 
success, as a plan of prevention 
from the most disastrous calamity 
to which any country was ever 
periodically subject. 

We have been told that such 
magazines would interfere with the 
ordinary trade in grain, and that, if 
Government stored grain, the regu- 
lar dealers would give up their 
trade; but Government would not 
come forward in competition except 
on emergencies, when the ordinary 
course of trade is interrupted. 
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Grain merchants do not, as a rule, 
buy their grain to sell at famine 
profits, but “merely for the gain and 
loss of common prices. The or iginal 
purchase of grain would assist the 
market, and the grain would then 
lie harmless, so long as prices did 
not rise to an exceptional height— 
so long as the resources of the 
poorer classes enabled them to pur- 
chase from the dealer. But when 
life was in danger, and the people 
began to die of starvation, surely a 
special case arises, which for the 
time being puts aside the claims of 
ordinary commerce, and warrants 
the interference of the Government, 
upon whom the responsibility of 
protection and support ultimately 
rests. We do not believe that the 
ordinary traffic in grain would be 
affected in the slightest degree by 
the fact that the Government held 
in reserve certain stores of grain; to 
be used only in times of the utmost 
need. 

Then it is said, that to secure the 
people from famine, such large 
stores would be required as to be 
beyond computation, or the proper 
competency of Government. This 
argument has no good foundation. 
To tide the mass of the poorer 
classes over six months of scarcity, 
if they were wholly dependent upon 
this one supply, would undoubtedly 
represent an immense store ; but 
practically this is not needed. All 
that would be required is_ that 
prices should be kept below the 
famine rate. Under the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan Government fa- 
mine was averted partly by grain 
stores, as we believe, but chiefly by 
police regulations ; as the Govern- 
ment always established the bazaar 
nirruck or tariff, and compelled the 
dealer to sell accordingly. This 
is contrary to the principle of our 


free trade rules ; but it is pushing 
this principle to an absurd and | 


suicidal extreme, to say that Go- 
vernment might not issue grain at 
certain prices to save life, lest the 
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grain dealer should thereby lose a 
portion of his exceptional gains. 
Nothing would be required but to 
keep down the price below the 
famine rate. It must not be over- 
looked that there is always a suffi- 
cient quantity of food hidden in 
stores, but not accessible to the 
poorer purchaser, because too dear. 
The grain seller looks at the state 
of the crops, and regulates his price 
accordingly, expecting enormous 
profits, and anticipating the real 
period of dearth by factitious rates. 
This is all very well, and our system 
of legislation can provide no remedy 
that would not affect the rights of 
property ; but when the grain seller 
saw that, beyond a certain mark, 
grain was liable to come into the 
market from an extensive source, he 
would open his stores at a more 
moderate price, and famine would 
be prevented. This is said to be an 
undue interference with trade ; but 
we hold that when a house is on fire 
it is a mistake to keep all the doors 
shut lest something should be lost. 
The other day some stupid police- 
men exercised their discretion after 
this fashion, and five children were 
burnt to death in consequence. 

Let us, however, assume that 
any scheme of storing grain is ob- 
jectionable, or Utopian, or imprac- 
ticable. Let us suppose that the 
project deserves all the contempt 
which it has received at the hands 
of the authorities, and that it is not 
possible, as people are pleased to 
think, to store a famine supply of 
the cheapest and most abundant 
description of food, and most easily 
preserved of any which would be 
required by any other people, and 
this, too, in granaries that require 
nothing whatever to complete them 
but a little labour at the hands of 
common labourers. Let us allow 
that a powerful Government, with 
immense resources, and with abun- 
dance wasting before their eyes in 
years of plenty, is, from some cause 
not known to us, and not explained 
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by those who differ in opinion, really 
unable to utilise or conserve the 
wealth of food, which a bountiful 
Providence has freely bestowed and 
offered for the use of the people, if 
only they could get at it. Yet all 
this does not relieve the Govern- 
ment from taking the question of 
famine into serious and careful con- 
sideration. Whenever the Govern- 
ment shall have discharged its 
conscience, if a Government have 
any conscience, and fulfilled its 
obvious duty, in carefully examining 
all possible or probable means of 
averting that great periodical ca- 
lamity which experience proves is 
certain to befall the people com- 
mitted to their charge,—when they 
are able to show, on reasonable 
grounds, that the remedy for this 
gigantic danger is beyond the com- 
petency of Government to forestall 
or prevent, or even alleviate,—when 
it shall be proved by figures, or 
otherwise, that it is not possible to 
furnish a supply of food, directly or 
indirectly, sufficient to save the 
people from a miserable death, and 
the whole face of the country from 
becoming a howling wilderness— 
then we may acquit the authorities 
of apathy, and of criminal negli- 
gence in the primary duty of their 
office; but seeing that the facts are 
against them, that time after time 
this dreadful scourge sweeps over 
the land, unchecked, unheeded, and 
in each case unforeseen, though its 
approach may always be expected 
as arule ; and that during the space 
of one hundred years of power, 
nothing has been done, or even con- 
sidered, to deliver the people from 
destruction, but on the contrary, 
they have been shackled by regula- 
tions which expose them to a dan- 
ger from which they were formerly 
protected—we certainly cannot but 
consider that much blame lies at 
the door of our own Government. 
In considering this vital ques- 
tion, let it not be doubted that the 
remedy must be something acces- 
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sible at the time over the whole area 
of the famine land. To trust to 
waterworks, when there is not water 
to work the works—to trust to im- 
proved roads, when all experience 
shows that open communications do 
not afford timely aid, for all avail- 
able means of conveyance can tra- 
verse the country during a season 
of drought without the he ‘lp of any 
roads at all—to trust to any of the 
ordinary sources of supply, or to 
suppose that some change of revenue 
management will ever put the peo- 
ple of India into a position, by their 
own effort, to ward off a calamity 
so sudden, so overwhelming, and so 
fatal as famine, is mere delusion. 
Whatever plan is adopted, it must 
be something which shall always 
and in all places be available to an 
extent which shall reach the danger 
to its foundation. However brought 
about, this can only be done by a 
supply of material food. The danger 
is one, the remedy is one only. The 
danger is the want of food—the 
remedy is the supply of food. The 
Government cannot break open the 
stores of the grain seller, it cannot 
buy up food for the people at 
famine prices—the attempt would 
cause prices to rise still higher; 
but as far as we know and can see, 
with the careful thought and expe- 
rience of forty years of Indian life 
on our grey hairs, we believe that 
the only remedy i is to lay in a store 
of food which shall be practically 
available in the time of need. 

Into the details of a scheme 
of this kind we do not enter, be- 
cause it is not needed. Where the 
magazines should be placed in each 
district >—at what distances rela- 
tively ?—under whose charge P— 
all these are points which must be 
determined upon by the executive 
Government. We believe that any 
quantity of dry imperishable grain 
might be stored at a cost altogether 
within the competency of Govern- 
ment all over the country, as a per- 
petual supply, and that it would 
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hardly be necessary to add one peon 
or one writer to the establishments 
now maintained for the civil ser- 
vice, and scarcely one policeman to 
the force actually employed. We 
believe that the whole scheme, in- 
cluding the digging of peoos or 
pits, and purchasing of corn, and 
due protection of the same, might 
be carried out, by judiciously 
spreading it over three or four 
years, without any extraordinary 
grant of money, or any very mate- 
rial addition to the annual expendi- 
ture. But allowing that it would 
cost much in money, and increase 
the annual charges, and that money 
is of equal value with life—would 
the cost in money be equal to the 
cost of a famine? Is there any 
incident in Indian history so costly 
as a famine? Does war, or even 
that sink of money, the public 
works—the most extravagant of all 
Indian crotchets—cost what a famine 
costs and loses in hard coin? The 
loss of revenue for years after a 
famine is only to be reckoned in 


millions and tens of millions. The 
statistics given in Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s revenue returns for Gim- 


toor show pretty clearly what a 
province yields before « a famine, and 
what it yields afterwards; and how 
many years a country desolated and 
depopul: ated by famine takes to 
recover the normal state of its land 
revenue. The yearly improvement 
after the famine of 1832 is ascribed 
by SirArthur Cotton to his Godavery 
irrigation works; but a reference 
to dates, and a comparison with the 
districts surrounding, and not in- 
fluenced by his canals, would show 
that the increase of revenue took 
place and was in regular progress 
before his works were in effective 
use, and in places which they never 
benefited; and the real truth is, 
that all parts of the country were 
going through the ordinary process 
of recovery from famine, which had 
brought down the revenue to one 
half its ordinary total, the popula- 
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tion having been reduced in an 
equal ratio. This is the case always; 
and the loss of revenue is not 
fully restored, and in many instances 
not so soon, under ten or fifteen 
years, during which time the actual 
loss is aggreg ating to a large amount. 
But this is only the Government 
loss of revenue. There is, besides, 
the enormous loss of material, and 
the squalid misery of the surviving 
remnant of the population, who 
have been obliged to sell everything 
which conduces to comfort or de- 
cent subsistence. 

Hvery motive of economy, of hu- 
manity, of policy, and of common 
sense, urges upon Government the 
duty of taking this important ques- 
tion into early consideration. It 
should be done with minds free 
from all prejudice or preconception 
as regards difficulties, as if famine 
were a fatal necessity beyond the 
reach of human effort to escape 
from. Great evils which destroy 
life, and sweep away all that makes 
life valuable, are not to be over- 
come or avoided without strenuous 
effort, and the utmost exercise of 
human wisdom and persevering 
energy. What then? We have 
time and thought for lesser matters 
—why should this great matter, of 
all others, be laid aside without re- 
flection? We do not believe that 
the ancient dynasties of India were 
unmindful of this great duty, or 
were unsuccessful in their applica- 
tion of remedies. These were partly 
legislative, which gave the Govern- 
ment a direct power over the mar- 
kets, and enabled it to interfere for 
the public good. But, moreover, we 
believe that the means adopted were 
partly the direct and practical one 
which we have suggested. We 
know a large town in Berar of 
which there is a proverbial saying 
that an elephant could not place its 
foot without treading on a peoo or 
underground granary; and we be- 
lieve that these peoos belonged to 
Government in former times, and 
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were held in reserve against times 
of war and famine. We have not 
any authentic accounts that India 
under regular government, in her 
days of peace and prosperity—when 
the records show that the whole 
surface of the land was a garden of 
cultivation, and the population far 
in excess of the present population, 
—was exposed to these periodical 
visitations, although subject to the 
same atmospherical influences which 
now produce famine. But let it be 
otherwise; let it be allowed that 
former rulers were unable to avert 
famine, or unmindful of their duty 
in this respect ; then let us form a 
precedent for ourselves and future 
rulers, and endeavour to inaugurate 
a system which shall preserve the 
lives of those who depend upon us; 
and let us not bear the reproach of 
incapacity or neglect in the primary 
duty of legislation—the protection 
of the people from a miserable 
death. 

We owe a great debt to India: 
not because the wealth and compe- 
tency of a large proportion of the 
middle and higher classes of English 
society owe their riches to India— 
not because England derives from 
India a large portion of its power 
and prestige and glory—not for the 
advantages of all kinds which flow 
from the possession of the most 
ancient, the most productive, and 
with one exception the most popu- 
lous country in the world, whose 
language and traditions form the 
only direct link between the mar- 
vels of the present age and the old 
mysteries of the time when the 
world was young—but because we 
have, in the name of civilisation, 
and on the still higher ground of 
Christianity, undertaken the great 
duty of raising and regenerating 
the nations over whom we have as- 
sumed a sovereign power. But so 
long as we suffer the masses of the 
people to die before their time of 
mere starvation, without one effort, 
mental or material, to ward off this 
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terrible periodical visitation ; when 
all they want are the cheap and 
simple elements, grain and salt, so 
long we surely must confess that 
our highest aim in holding India is 
a humiliating failure. 

The remedy for this terrible 
calamity is only to be sought in 
legislative enactment, and previous 
provision. It has been proved over 
and over again that the Executive 
is helpless in the face of such a 
foe. And it must be the work of 
the Imperial Government. We 
cannot be blind to the melancholy 
truth that little sympathy is felt in 
England for the miseries that over- 
take the people of India. We have 
lately seen the chief magistrate of 
London, and the Minister of State 
for India, coldly turn aside from 
the official reports of the destruc- 
tive effects of famine upon the 
hundreds of thousands of the inhabi- 
tants of Orissa, and decline to receive 
the aid proffered for their benefit ; 
but we have reason to hope that if 
the question were fairly brought 
before Parliament it would be duly 
considered. A return of all the 
famines which have occurred in 
British India, during the last cen- 
tury, if fairly rendered, would dis- 
close an amount of human suffering 
greater than has ever resulted from 
any other disaster that has ever 
afflicted mankind. The returns 
would probably be very meagre, 
particularly towards the end of the 
last century and the beginning of 
this. Thus the great famine of 
1770 is dismissed in Mr. Mill’s his- 
tory in one paragraph, and Mr. 
Mill had access to all the despatches 
of the India House ; but details of 
this famine were duly received, and 
the circumstances are narrated in 
Lord Mahon’s History of England, 
vol. vil. pp. 347, 348. We quote 
the passage, as it shows, from a 
totally different source, how little 
dependence can be placed upon 
tanks or rivers, or other methods of 
irrigation, during a time of drought; 
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and how similar are the effects upon 
the population, both as to the nature 
of the distress, and the extent of 
the loss of life. The writer might 
have been describing scenes which 
we witnessed in 1832, when he nar- 
rates the scenes of 1770:—‘ In the 
ensuing year, 1770, a new and 
more grievous calamity overspread 
Bengal (or rather India, as it ex- 
tended to the Malabar coast). The 
usual rains having failed, there was 
no water in the tanks, and the rivers 
shrank into shallows ; the rice-fields 
continued parched and dry, and 
could not yield their expected pro- 
duce, while the conflagration of 
several large granaries completed 
the work of misery. A terrible 
famine ensued; a famine such as 
Europe, during the last few ages, had 
never known. Throughout the wide 
valley of the Ganges the country 
places were deserted, and the cities, 
where alone there might be hope of 
food, became thronged with starv- 
ing multitudes, from whom piteous 
cries were heard. The common 
misery united, for the first and only 
time, the men of the most opposite 
castes. Even the zenana now gave 
forth its guarded inmates, who, no 
longer veiled with jealous care, 
but prostrate and wailing on the 
ground, implored from the passers 
by a handful of rice. Thousandsand 
tens of thousands of human beings 
died daily in the streets, where the 
vultures swooped down, and the 
dogs and jackals flocked in quest of 
their ghastly pr ey. InC alcutta alone 
there were daily employed one hun- 
dred men, on the Company’s ac- 
count, to pile the dead bodies upon 
sledges and cars, and throw them 

into the Ganges. It was computed, 
not in any rhetorical flight, not 
amidst the horror of the sufferings 
described, but in a grave despatch 
written two years afterwards, 
though even then perhaps with 
some exaggeration, that through 
Bengal this dreadful famine had 
destroy ed in many places one half, 
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and on the whole one third of the 
inhabitants.’ 

Well, in 1866, another famine 
occurs, and, according to the local 
papers of authority, the loss of life 
is in the same proportion: more 
than 800,000 were said to have 
perished up to the last dates from 
Calcutta. No doubt the number 
has been much overstated from 
panic and rumour, but that the 
Government was no better prepared 
to contend with the calamity in 
1866 than it was in 1770, after one 
century of possession, is indispu- 
table. And this is the fact to which 
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we desire to draw attention. Her 
Majesty’s subjects in India ought 
not to be left in constant danger of 
a periodical calamity so destructive 
as famine, if any scheme of preven- 
tion is within the power of human 
wisdom and effort. We have said 
before, and we repeat, that irriga- 
tion is not a remedy for famine, 
because it ceases to be useful when- 
ever drought occurs; roads may 
afford help, but will not prevent 
famine. The means of prevention 
must be direct and accessible, and 
in the shape of food. 


se 
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THE FOUL SMELLS OF PARIS.! 


IVE me an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary, to sweeten my 
imagination,’ or give the author of 
Les Odeurs de Paris an ounce of 
charity to soften his pious indigna- 
tion and vindictive virtue. He holds 
up his nose at everybody and every- 
thing; and to get an adequate idea 
of the savage denunciations he 
deals out, we must fancy the Third 
Satire of Juvenal, or Johnson’s 
imitation, expanded into an octavo 
volume and applied to Paris. This 
production of his, however, with all 
its violence and exaggeration, con- 
tains some important statements, 
which should be read by the light 
of the career, character, and dispo- 
sition of the man. 

Louis Veuillot was born in 1813, 
at Boynes (Loiret), the son of a 
cooper, who set up a workshop at 
Paris, where Louis was sent to 
school and afterwards entered the 
office of an avoué. Here he took 
contracted a taste for 


to reading, 
literature, and worked hard to sup- 
ply the defects of his education. 
At nineteen, he began living by his 
pen, and at an unusually early age 
was selected by the Government to 


edit a provincial journal. On his 
return to Paris he became the editor 
of La Paix, a doctrinaire paper, in 
1838. Up to this date he was a 
mere condottiere of the press, with- 
out profession of faith, religious or 
political. But a journey to Rome 
with his friend, M. Olivier Fulgence, 
effected a complete revolution in 
him. He was so impressed by the 
ceremonies of the Holy Week that 
he once for all became the devoted 
champion of the Papacy. Several 
publications of a theological or re- 
ligious tendency were the first fruits 


Odeurs de 


,| Les 


Paris. 


Par Louis Veuillot. 
Editeur des Bollandistes, Rue de Grenelle-Saint-Germain. 


of his conversion or new birth; but 
it was not until 1843 that he 
became the editor of L’Univers 
Religieux, to which he is mainly 
indebted for his European notoriety 
or fame. He waged furious war 
against moderate or liberal men of 
all parties, especially economists and 
philosophers ; in fact, against all who 
were not as furiously ultramontane 
as himself. On being censured by 
the Archbishop of Paris for the tone 
of his polemics, he went to Rome 
to plead his own cause, obtained 
plenary absolution, and returned 
triumphant. But he was less for- 
tunate in his contest with the civil 
authorities, which he provoked by 
a fierce attack on the imperial policy 
respecting the temporal dominion 
of the Pope; and in January 1860, 
I? Univers, after repeated warnings, 
was suppressed. In the course “of 
the ensuing six years he has pub- 
lished several works more or less 
distinguished by his wonted ability 
and bitterness, of which Les Odeuis 
de Paris is the last.? 

The first chapter is devoted to 
La Grosse Presse, and begins with 
the story of his own final exclusion 
from it: ‘I was forty-five years old; 
I had been carrying on politics in 
print for a quarter of a century; 
and I was profoundly ignorant of 
two things that I have Jearnt one 
after the other in no time: the first 
is the facility of compromising one’s 
self without wishing it; the second 
is the difficulty of compromising 
one’s self when one does wish it. 
The Univers had just been sup- 
pressed. I was at Rome; I was 
going through the churches; I 
was on visiting terms with a very 
small number of friends; I met a 
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still smaller number of acquain- 
tance; I read some books, I took 
some notes, I received some letters 
from my family: I was compro- 
mising myself. An inspector, in- 
visible for me, was following my 
steps, was reporting them to Paris, 
was specifying the instant of my 
return, was keeping the police 
on watch at the railway station. 
Scarcely at home, my portmanteau 
hardly opened, three men appear, 
show me an order, seize my papers : 
behold me compromised ! What 
did these papers contain? No great 
matter, and this was admitted. 
Simply enough to construct a little 
accusation of manoeuvres abroad 
agaiust the safety of the State. 
The period of proscription for this 
crime is three years according to 
some, ten years according to others. 
It is punishable by death, but the 
construction must not be too light.’ 
‘I should have liked to be prose- 
cuted. They replied, with charming 
courtesy, that I could not expect 
so much; that I had formerly per- 
I pro- 


formed too many services. 
tested that I did not appeal to this 


recollection. They protested that 
nothing would cause it to be for- 
gotten. ‘Power is not satisfied with 
being just, it is becoming for it to be 
grateful into the bargain.” ‘Then 
let my papers be returned.” “Oh! 
no. For after all, without any 
intention of using ‘them—Heaven 
forbid !—we must notwithstanding 
provide for a case of great necessity 
which might compel. such a step.” 
It was M. Billault, Minister of the 
Interior, who spoke to me thus, in 
very mild words, with a knowing 
smnile, 
irony.’ 
As M. Veuillot could not get pro- 
secuted, he resolved to prosecute ; 
but before he could commence a 
suit against the Préfet de Police 
for the seizure of his papers, the 
permission of the Conseil d’Etat 
was indispensable, as was politely 
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intimated by the Minister. ‘But 
does your Excellence think that I 
shall obtain this permission? I do 
not believe I shall.’ ‘ Nor I either,’ 
replied he with a smile more know- 
ing and a little more ironical. This 
smile convinced M. Veuillot that 
his most prudent course was not to 
occupy the public attention any 
more and to continue in his situa- 
tion of honine compronis, which, it 
would seem, is not more comfortable 
in politics than that of femme com- 
promise in society. ‘No situation is 
more simple: it leaves you complete 
freedom of going and coming, only 
you are everywhere liable to be met 
by an exempt armed with a warrant; 
and then you neither go nor come any 
more: you follow the exempt where 
he takes you, and you remain where 
he puts you.’ 

To get out of this uncertain and 
annoying position, he resolved to 
compromise himself in good earnest, 
and fancied that the surest and 
quickest way would be to write in 
the newspapers. There were days, 
he says, when he would willingly 
have written at the rate of a 
month of imprisonment per line. 
But he must either find an editor 
ready to be compromised along 
with him, or set up a newspaper 
of his own; and he could do 
neither. Even the resource of the 
pamphlet was denied by the not 
unreasonable fears of the printers, 
who respectfully declined his manu- 
script; and so, not being able to 
re-engage in journalism or the con- 
troversial literature which comes 
nearest to it, he compensates himself 
—no bad compensation, after all, in 
his eyes—by heaping every sort of 
invective and abuse on those who 
are actually engaged in it, under 
circumstances which might well 
save them from the envy of any 
would-be competitor. The position 
of a French journalist, slightly ame- 
liorated of late, still resembles that 
of Gulliver when held between the 
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forefinger and thumb of the Brob- 
dingnag labourer some sixty feet 
from the ground, to the great in- 
convenience of his ribs, and in 
mortal terror of being let drop. 
Galvaudin, one of M. Veuillot’s 
types or representative journalists, 
is a man of letters and député. ‘As 
man of letters his opinions are 
broad; as deputy his votes are 
decent. As man of letters and 
deputy he writes in the Mercure 
Belge | query, Indépe dance Belge |; 
where he combines both breadth and 
decency. To vary his correspon- 


dence and enliven the gravity of 


his political communications, he 
attends the great - political enter- 
tainments ; as deputy he eats them, 
as man of letters he describes them, 
as correspondent of the Mercwre 
Belge he is paid for them. He must 
surely eat to describe; he must 
surely be paid for describing. Happy 
Galvaudin! Every time he handles 
his knife and fork is twenty sous 
in his pocket, perhaps thirty.’ We 
are then favoured with a specimen 
of this correspondent’s style. The 
Amphitryon of the day, a minister, 
has two pet dogs, which are always 
with him when he receives. When 
bowing out his visitors, he is fond 
of looking at his dogs. One day, 
when he was bowing out Galvaudin, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Look at these noble 
beasts!—noble creations of God.’ 
After the description of the dinner 
and the guests, the publicist and 
legislator Galvaudin arrived at his 
Excellency’s dogs. He consecrated 
fifteen lines to them, containing 
details of their graces and intelli- 
gence— 

Et mon valet-de-chambre est mis dans les 

gazettes, 


‘But would Alcestes be angry if it 
was his dog and not his valet-de- 


chambre that was put into the 
gazettes? The glory of the valet- 
de-chambre is personal: the glory 


of the dog all reverts to his master.’ 
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It is added that the same writer, in 
the same Mercure, highly flattered 
the boots of another minister, a 
young minister, who prided him- 
self on his feet. 

We are not prepared to say 
whether this satire is fully justified 
by the facts, but it strikes us that 
a portion of the English press is 
quite as reprehensible as the French 
or Belgian in this respect. Many 
Irish, Scotch, and provincial news- 
papers now make it a point to 
have a London correspondent, who 
seasons his letters with the latest 
gossip, social or political, that he 
can pick up; and the quantity of 
mischievous absurdities thus put 
into circulation is immense. Not 
unfrequently a mere canard comes 
back to the metropolis from which 
it started with a deceitful semblance 
of authority. 

In reference to what he deems the 
bad writing of the Constitutionnel, 
M. Veuillot propounds a theory of 
the French language which (if 
sound) we should be proud to claim 
for our own: 

‘A fine and noble language is 
the French. One does not know 
French, one does not speak it, one 
does not write it, without a quantity 
of other things which constitute 
what was formerly called an honest 
man. Jrench is a bad vehicle for a 
lie. To speak French, there must 
be in the soul a fund of nobleness 
and sincerity. You object Voltaire. 
Voltaire, who moreover was nota 
fool, spoke only a dried-up lan- 
guage, already notoriously debased. 
The fine French, the gr and French, 
is at the command of the honest 
man alone. A vile soul, a lying 
soul, a jealous and even simply 
turbulent soul, will never speak 
perfectly well this tongue of the 
Bossuets, the Fénelons, the Sévignés, 
the Corneilles, the Racines ; he will 
master some notes, never the entire 
gamut. There will be alloy, ob- 
scurity, emphasis. As to these raw 
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students, I defy them to rise even 
to mere correctness. How could 
they manage to lie and talk non- 
sense without bre: iking, swelling, 
bursting a tongue that Chr istianity 
has made for logic and truth ?’ 

A good writer must also be 
sincere Catholic, and ‘the sincere 
Catholic—listen to this, Trivois, 
Fouilloux, and Galvaudin—is he 
whose profession of faith is the 
belief that Jesus Christ, true God 
and only God, s spet aks by the mouth 
of Peter, who is the Pope. And 
when you proclaim yourselves sin- 
cere Catholics, and at the same 
time reject the teaching of the 
sovereign pontiff, it is as if you 
took pains to declare that you are— 
what we know all very well.’ 

As M. Veuillot evidently thinks 
his own French unimpeachable, we 
should like to hear from him 


whether the Christian—or what are 
commonly thought the Christian— 
virtues of charity and humility, 
along with temper, courtesy, self- 


restraint, and self-respect, form an 
essential part of the French cha- 
racter,and are consequently essential 
to French style. We fear that no 
writer of our generation could pass 
muster, except, perhaps, the Counts 
Joseph de Maistre and Montalem- 
bert. There is no hope for Thiers, 
Lamartine, Georges Sand, &c. &e. ; 
although a vague idea has got 
abroad that some of them could 
write tolerable French, even in pas- 
sages which were not remarkable 
for scrupulous adherence to histo- 
rical truth or sound morals. Nor 
will all M. Prévost Paradol’s polish 
and refinement procure him an 
exemption from the common doom, 
unless he gives better proofs of 
orthodoxy than have been hitherto 
discoverable in his articles. 
Considering the manner in which 
La Grosse Presse had been treated, 
we were curious to know what re- 
mained to be said of the conductors 
of La Petite Presse, the subject of 
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the second book; and we must say 
that M. Veuillot deserves credit for 
the ingenuity of the commencement, 
in which he really contrives to 
discover a lower depth for them. 
Recalling the time when the streets 
abounded in vendors of quack 
medicines, fortune-tellers, ballad- 
singers, and other vagabonds, he 
says that, having observed them 
narrowly, he never found that they 
were enemies of social order, or 
noxious to anything good. ‘They 
invented no religion; they were not 
reformers; their remedies were not 
dear or poisonous; they gave the 
address of no lady, of no eating- 
house, of no gambling-house ; they 
did not drive the public to Baden 
or anywhere else; they recounted 
no criminal process, they started 
no voman-feuilleton. It has been 
said that they assisted the opera- 
tions of pickpockets. Possibly. But 
at least, they never advertised a 
commercial company; they did not 
specify good investments ; and the 
thieves who were enabled to work 
on the groups formed round them 
with or without their complicity, 
stole nothing but your handkerchief. 
They have completely disappeared, 
they have ‘been completely replaced 
by the penny and halfpenny press. 
regret them more than I can tell, 
in the literary point of view, in the 
hygienic point of view, in the social 
point of view, in the moral point of 
view, and in all the points of view.’ 
He justifies this preference by 
examples taken almost at random 
from the inferior class of journals, 
and it is difficult to help suspecting 
an indirect set of influences, when 
even the description of a marriage, 
or a féte, is accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the various 
artists who have supplied the 
dresses, the decorations, the music, 
the supper, and the wines. Here, 
again, parallels may be found in 
this countr y; but the reporter does 
not feel proud of his vocation, does 
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not dub himself man of letters on 
the strength of his communications, 
does not republish them as literary 
productions with his name. 

We have now before us acollection 
of essays and articles entitled Indis- 
crétions Parisiennes, by M. Adrian 
Marx, amongst which is a detailed 
account of the kitchen, culinary es- 
tablishment, and cellars of the 
Baron James de Rothschild, headed 
Le Sous-Sol de V Hotel Rothschild, 
and beginning thus : 

Although on bad terms withthe millions, 
journalists do not disdain to approach the 
millionaires. This is why I was yesterday 
in the cabinet of the Baron de Rothschild, 
requesting permission to visit, not his 
apartments and bureaux so often described, 
but his cellar and his kitchen, which have 
hitherto escaped the descriptions of chro- 
niclers. 

The permission is graciously ac- 
corded through the intermediation 
of a friend, and M. Marx is taken 
over the whole of the underground 
story, where, among other nota- 
bilities, he meets the ‘ famous’ Clara, 
who has been elevated to the rank of 
queen of the kitchen by the skill with 
which, for more than fifteen years, 
she has prepared the choucroute of 
her master. Just as the journalist 
is leaving the house, he is recalled 
to the presence of the Baron : 

‘My dear sir,’ he said, ‘I have reflected, 
and you would oblige me by publishing no- 
thing about my mansion. I made him a 
low bow, but without uttering a word, re- 
serving myself to reply to the demand of 
the capricious millionaire. 

‘If I had come to you, Baron, on the 
emission of the Austrian loan to tell you 
that you would particularly oblige me by 
not negociating that affair, you would have 
replied that the fancy of a scribbler ought 
to vanish before the interests of a hundred 
thousand subscribers. Allow me, then, to 
beg of your reluctance to vanish before the 
pleasure which the five hundred thousand 
readers of this book (including yourself) 
will have in entering the kitchen and the 


cellar of the most illustrious banker in the 
world,’ 


Several other domiciliary visits 
to celebrities are narrated in this 
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collection with or without their 
leave ; and neither the author, nor 
his friends, appear to think that 
any rule of literary or social pro- 
priety has been transgressed. 

The susceptibility of French jour. 
nalists, especially those of the petite 
presse, on the point of honour, na- 
turally provokes the poignant irony 
of M. Veuillot. One of the late 
illustrations of the Charivari repre- 
sents a man seated on a bench with 
an arm in a sling and an eye ban- 
daged. A bystander inquires: 
‘Monsieur est militaire?’ ‘Non.’ 
‘Journaliste, alors?’ This would 
shake M. Veuillot’s theory, which 
is that the journalist duel is com- 
monly a bloodless and premedi- 
tated farce. ‘A short time since 
we had one of these heroic specta- 
cles, and very touching it was. 
The coats and even the braces 
are off, and the swords in hand, 
when difficulties arise. One of the 
parties was not sure of the identity 
of the other, and thought, not with- 
out reason, that he had only a ple- 
nipotentiary opposed to him. The 
seconds dispute warmly; the adver- 
saries, more peaceably disposed, 
separate the seconds. The continu- 
ation in the next Number. In the 
next number the same kind of thing 
recommences: ‘xew continuation: 
the public is panting, the fire is re- 
lighted, the interest increases—for 
to-morrow. Nothing is concluded, 
the public speak of nothing else: 
to-morrow ow the field. They take 
off their coats and waistcoats ; they 
take off their braces ; the swords 
are grasped, the swords cross, the 
swords strike fire. Une, deux! Une, 
deux! On rompt, on pousse; le 
rompant pousse, le poussant rompt. 
Une, deux! Bottes portées, bottes 
parées, vli, vlan! Bottes par-ci, 
bottes par-la, bottes partout! Flic, 
flac! encore des bottes! Que de 
bottes, que de feu dans le fer, que 
de fer dans le feu, que de feu au 
coeur. The perspiration flows, they 
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do not stop to wipe it away. At 
length one of the cruel swords 
touches one of these cruel men: 
there is blood Stop, rash men! 
honour is satisfied. The wounded 
man has lost some hairs off the left 
eyebrow.’ 

The worst of this practice is that 
persons not belonging to the métier 
are apt to take it seriously, and 
exact genuine satisfaction for an 
affront. Only the other day an 
Italian colonel, reading what he 
thought an insulting article on the 
Italian army in a French paper, 
challenged the writer to a hostile 
meeting half-way between Paris 
and Florence, accompanying the 
threat with the agreeable intima- 
tion that, if he was not met half- 
way with the sword or pistol, he 
should come the whole way armed 
with a horsewhip. The practice is not 
new. Indeed, until checked by the 
lamented death of Armand Carrel, 
it was carried to a much more dan- 
gerous and reprehensible extent, of 
which M. Veuillot should know 


something, if it be true (as stated in 


the Nouvelle Biographie) that he 
was personally engaged in more 
than one duel, provoked by his per- 
sonalities. In vindication of the fair 
fame of the Duchesse de Berri, some 
twenty or thirty legitimists enrolled 
themselves to fight the staff of the 
National. 

According to M.‘Veuillot, the 
arch offender against taste and 
morals, under the head of Diver- 
tissements or Entertainments of the 
Stage (Book iii.) is Scribe, whose 
works are condemned en masse 
as setting the worst possible ex- 
ample in dramatic composition. As 
for the more modern play-wrights, 
after exhausting their slender powers 
of invention in idealising incest and 
adultery, they have at length de- 
scended to the lowest point which 
can well be reached by their art. 
They are content to furnish words, 
or libretti, for the machinist and 
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scene-painter, and the success of 
one of their chefs-d’wuvre depends 
on the quantity of gross excitement 
that may be blended with it. The 
satirist was present at the 4o1st 
representation of a fairy scene, in 
which he saw ‘in the midst of a 
golden shower, under an electric 
light, men and women dressed as 
fishes, others as vegetables, others 
as something else, and (above all) 
numbers of women not dressed at 
all—and there was the grand attrac- 
tion.’ Not for him, however. ‘ That 
which borders on the appalling, is 
the very object that is employed to 
attract the crowd—the naked 
women. I am not speaking of the 
horror of the soul in presence of this 
prostitution. 1am speaking of the 
simple disgust to the eye. The 
spectacle is more frightful than 
profligate. The castaways produced 
are not satisfied with having ugly 
faces, they are generally and vari- 
ously very ill made into the bargain, 
knock-kneed, crooked, paunch- 
bellied, chicken-breasted, scraggy, 
shameless, and awkward, not know- 
ing how to walk or stand. Oh, 
shocking deformities of the un- 
plumed biped! Four hundred re- 
presentations !’ 

When the supply of nude or demi- 
nude nymphs falls short, the defi- 
ciency is supplied by legs! ‘We 
announce,’ says the manager, ‘ sur- 
prises, stupefactions, showers of 
gold, showers of fire, showers of 
natural water, deeper skies, louder 
thunder, and legs! legs! legs! For 
the ideal of legs is carried to the 
highest pitch ; gold and legs, legs 
and gold, are always in request. 
We give out thatso many legs will 
never have been seen at once, never 
such bold ones. Our neighbour 
advertises three hundred; we pro- 
mise six hundred, and of better 
quality.’ Some years since, the 
devil was in a course of representa- 
tion at five or six Parisian theatres 
at once; Le Diable au Corps, Le 
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Diable Boiteux, &e. &e. &e. At 
each, his infernal majesty was acted 
by a pretty woman in red tights. 
The piece which proved most at- 
tractive to the gay world of London 
during the winter season of 1866, 
was one in which a number of 
women danced a quadrille attired 
like jockeys in breeches and top- 
boots. But Moore, in his Fudge 
Family, describes a scriptural ballet 
in which— 

Pretty young Israelites dance round the 

prophet 
In very thin clothing and but little of it. 


And Byron satirises the scene— 


When Gayton bounds 
tured looks 

Of hoary marquises and stripling dukes, 

And high-born lechers eye the lovely 
Presle 

Twirl her light limbs which spurn the 
needless veil. 


before th’ enrap- 


The most effectual antidote was 
applied by the late King of Naples 
when he ordered that the danseuses 
at the San Carlos should wear 
green drawers instead of flesh 
colour. 

The café-chantant falls under 
M. Veuillot’s observation next, 
which is much the same thing as 
falling under his lash— 


What an atmosphere, what a smell, made 
up of tobacco, spirits, beer and gas! It 
was the first time I had ever entered such 
a place, the first time I saw women in a 
café-fumant. We had around us not only 
women but ladies. Twenty years ago, you 
would have looked for this spectacle in 
vain through all Paris. Obviously these 
ladies had dragged their husbands there 
after a struggle. The vexed and preoccu- 
pied air of the gentlemen proclaimed this 
plainly enough. But as for the wives, they 
hardly seemed out of their element. He 
was right, that old and honest valet-de- 
chambre, who, speaking of his marquise, com- 
pletely dévoyde, observed to me: ‘ Monsieur, 
on ne sait pas ce qu'un maladroit peut faire 
d'une femme comme il faut.’ The presence 
of these women comme il faut gave the 
company a peculiar stamp of looseness, 
social looseness. 


Twenty years ago, also, we should 
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have looked in vain through all 
London for a tavern or coffee-room 
in which women fou 
might be seen supping on poached 
eggs, toasted cheese or mutton 
chops, and listening to singing in 
an atmosphere similarly com- 
pounded. But they may be seen 
now ; although, if Thérdse could be 
courted to these shores and induced 
to appear at Evans’s, the fastest 
would probably take flight. Yet 
this heroine of the café-chantant 
has not only been admitted to the 
imperial presence, but has found 
and imitators amongst the 
fairest of the fair guests at Com- 
pi¢gne ; where her Itien n’est sacré 
pour un Sapeur (the tit-bit of her 
répertoive) was sung by a marquise 
amid the applause of the illus- 
trious circle, with the single ex- 
ception of her husband, who i is said 
to have left it in a huff, Thérése is 
thus described by M. Veuillot : 


did not find her so hideous as I 
had been told. She is tall enough, well 
set enough, with no charm but her glory, 
which is one, in truth, of the first order. 
She has, I believe, some hair: her mouth 
seems to make the tour of her head,—the 
lips of a negro, the teeth of a shark. A 
woman near me called her wx beau brun. 
In a word—but I have also perhaps a ray 
of glory in my eye—she is no common 
person. She knows howto sing. As to 
her singing, it is indescribable, like what 
she sings. One must be Parisian to seize 
the attraction, thoroughly French to taste 
the profound and perfect foolery (éneptie). 
It is of no tongue, of no art, of no truth. 
It is picked up in the gutter; but it smacks 
of the gutter, and what smacks of the gutter 
must be found in the gutter. The Parisians 
themselves are not all endowed with 
the sense which leads to this truffle. When 
it is seasoned, they appreciate it. Our 
singer has her appointed finders who pro- 
pose the subject, and she artistically adds 
the sauce. She acts her song whilst she 
is singing it. She acts with eyes, arms, 
shoulders, hips, fearlessly. No grace; she 
rather tries to lose feminine grace; but 
there perhaps is the piquancy, the supreme 
point, of the ragout. Tremors pervaded the 
audience, murmurs of admiration rustled in 
the smoke at certain passages, whose suc- 
cess, though assured, defies all analysis. 


conve al 
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Explain, if you can, why the Alsacian 
kindles at the smell of choucroute, 


No play has made so much noise 
in France during many years as 
Le Fils de Griboyer, of M. Augier, 
written in 1862 to discredit the 
clerical party, and containing some 
strong personal allusions to M. 
Veuillot under the pseudonym of 
Deodat. Its intention ‘having 
been mistaken by the censor, it was 
laid under an interdict, which was 
not removed without the personal 
intervention of the Emperor. The 
authorities speedily compensated for 
the original error by the steps they 
took for compelling its reception in 
the provinces, where it occasionally 
stood more in need of such patron- 
age than in the metropolis, and M. 
Veuillot justly complains of the 
manner in which the honest expres- 
sion of opinion was put down. At 
Rennes and Toulouse, the legiti- 
mists and ultramontanes assem- 
bled in sufficient force to mingle 
an embarrassing amount of hisses 
with the applause, and the police 
interfered : 

‘What,’ protested the spectator, ‘the right 
of hissing a bad or immoral piece is a right 
which I have bought at the door. Pas- 
sages outraging my principles and opinions 
ure hailed with applause, which are so 
many affronts to me. I have no resource 
but hissing, and you deny it to me.’ 

‘Very well, replies the police, ‘I deny it, 
and I take it from you, for this reason. 
Every piece represented upon the stage is 
so only with the assent of the Administra- 
tion: consequently, it is clothed with the 
inviolability of the Administration ; conse- 
quently you owe to it the respect which is 
due to the Administration. You must 
listen to it in silence as to a thing which 
the Administration is saying to you. How- 
ever, the Administration permits you to 
express your opinion by applauses, even by 
hisses, Its indulgence goes to that extent ; 
but you must be quiet at first, and wait for 
the fall of the curtain to express your 
favourable sentiments or the contrary. 
Otherwise you disturb order, you forget 
yourself towards the Administration, and 
I arrest you.’ 

‘But they applauded during the piece at 
the places which wounded me most, and 
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(above all) they applauded to outrage me, 
and those who disturbed order by applaud- 
ing have not been arrested,’ 

‘ Let us distinguish. The Administration 
does not say that those who applauded 
were not wrong. However, their applause 
is less disrespectful towards it than your 
hisses,’ 

‘But they were disrespectful towards me.’ 

‘That is your affair, and you must not do 
yourself justice.’ 


This is a fair summary of what 
actually took place in open court at 
Toulouse, where some young men of 
family were fined for hissing in reply 
to the applause excited by a passage 
beginning, ‘ Je déteste la noblesse.’ 

In the fourth book, Beaua-Arts 
et Belles Lettres, M. Veuillot dis- 
charges all the hardest terms of in- 
vective in his vocabulary at the po- 
pular artists and authors! ‘Amongst 
all the spectacles of Paris, the first 
view of the annual exhibition is the 
most capable of procuring at once, 
and in all their bitterness, all the 
sensations of contempt, disgust, and 
horror. Impossible to find any- 
where else united more revolting 
forms of vileness, folly, and imbe- 


cility; more proofs of degradation 


of mind and heart. The worst of it 
is, that it is not the worst works, 
artistically considered, which are 
the worst. There are paintings 
which reveal a gifted hand and an 
intelligence capable of doing itself 
honour. The Tempter must have 
come, ringing his infamous gold, 
and have said to the painter, “ You 
know what pleases me.”’ This 
theory of art, it is added, was naively 
explained by M. Champfleury, an 
apostle of realism: ‘ The painter 
should keep a loaded pistol in his 
atelier, and fire it out of the window 
from time to time, to attract the 
attention.’ ‘This is why M. Cour- 
bet produces one day country curates 
entre deux vins, and the next day 
courtesans entre deux airs.’ The 
artists, it is added, have only one 
mode of heightening the required 
effect left. ‘It is to mix certain 








drues with their colours: the sense 
of smell will then co-operate with 
the sense of sight, and the public 
crowding round these superb per- 
formances will award the praise 
supreme. Comme c’est cela!’ 

Certain it is, that when some 
figures in statuary (representing 
Bacchanals) which had been highly 
extolled in Paris were exhibited at 
our Great Exhibition, they revolted 
our chaster or more fastidious taste, 
and elicited the expression shocking 
from the Queen; an expression 
which is not yet forgotten or for- 
given by the artist (M. Clésinger) 
and his friends. 

After abusing Victor Hugo and 
Béranger, M. ‘Veuillot paradoxi- 
cally maintains that Heine is the 
Parisian poet par He 
has also a weakness for Théophile 
Gautier, although only acquainted 
with a single work of his, and that 
one the least likely to please the 
rigid moralist or defender of the 
Church. The heroine of the Roman 
de la Momie (the work in question) 
is the beautiful Tahasar, daughter 
of the high priest Pétamounoph. 
She is miraculously cured of a 
spinal complaint by Moses shortly 
before the passage of the Red Sea: 
she passionately beloved by 
Pharaoh till he drowned: she 
is found in our day entire and fresh 

her tomb by a young English- 
man, who disembalms her, falls in 
love with her as desperately as Pha- 
raoh, and is in love with her still— 
or at least was when the narrative 
broke off. 


excelle nce. 


is 


is 


This, in M. de Veuillot’s judg- 
ment, is a work of great imagi- 
nation: which it undeniably is; 
and so is Salhambo, which he 


deems a monstrosity. If imagina- 
tion be the one thing needed in 
fiction, why does he withhold the 
laurel from the author of Les Misé- 
yables and Chansons des Rues et des 
Bois? It is poor work, after all, 
for a man of real intellectual vigour 
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to be throwing about critical esti- 
mates at random, or under the blind 
impulse of passion and caprice. 
His onslaught on science is little 
better than an ebullition of bigotry, 
with the exception of the exposure 
which he has introduced, as a re- 
flection on progress, of the practice 
of infanticide in France. He quotes 
medical authority to this effect: ‘I 
doubt whether in China, where they 
quickly put to-death all the little 
children that are superfiuous, the 
massacre of innocents can ever be 
as complete as, in certain communes 
of our civilised France, is the mas- 
sacre of foundlings or of children 
put out to nurse.’ 

Observe, runs the comment, that 


the cause of this mortality has 
been perfectly well known for 
twenty years. It is the nurses 


who cause it, and in some respect 
the parents, who find relief in 
taking this sort of nurse. Most 
commonly, father and mother trou- 
ble themselves little about the death 
of the nurseling. Sometimes it is 
matter of arrangement. It is brought 
about of set purpose. In Paris 
there are numerous oflices for nurses, 
where all who offer are inscribed. 
These offices supply parents who 
are in want of them, and the parents 
take them on trust, like the offices. 
Moreover, the offices easily find phy- 
sicians to certify that the milk is 
good. ‘I have seen,’ stated M. 
Chevalier to the Academy, ‘a woman 
who had seven children at nurse to 
herself alone, and had neither milk 
nor cow.’ But she had her certifi- 
cate. There are other details. The 
nurses are brought back from Paris 
in carts, in w hich they are crowded 
together with their b: abes, and they 

think nothing of changing with on¢ 
another. ‘How like he is to his 
father exclaims the delighted 
mamma, when by a happy accide nt 
she sees again the brat she believes 
to be her own. 


tricks is to continue sending favour- 
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pay, long after the child is dead. 

A great number of nurses are 
unceasingly carrying babies from 
Paris and bringing back none ; ‘ ves- 
tigia nulla retrorsum.’ Dr. Bro- 
chard (cited by M. Veuillot) names 
two communes of the department 
d’Eure-et-Loir where all die. <Ac- 
cording to him, there are nurses 
whose reputation is so well estab- 
lished for getting rid of incum- 
brances that they are greatly in 
request at certain houses of the 
metropolis. He begged a mayor, 
member of the council of the arron- 
dissement, to oppose this immoral 
trade in children, whose bodies, by 
his own avowal, paved his cemetery. 
‘T know very well,’ was the reply, 
‘that these children are condemned 
to death, but what would you have? 
it is the well being of my commune.’ 
Another functionary, of elevated 
rank, received the complaints of the 
same- physician with these words : 
‘There will always be children 
enough.’ 


M. Veuillot 


adds his personal 


testimony, that when he was souschef 


of a bureau in the Home Office, 
great care was taken to diminish 
the number of foundlings whose 
support devolved upon the public 
purse. ‘ Very ingenious means 
were devised to render the approach 
to the Tour more difficult, to reduce 
the cost of bringing up; and I will 
answer for it that administrators 
were not wanting who wished the 
ideas of Saint Vincent de Paul at 
the devil; that circulars have been 
written to préfets more extermina- 
ting than the decree of King Herod; 
and that the functionary of a high 
order who realised a steady diminu- 
tion in the number of foundlings to 
be maintained, had an excellent 
chance of being promoted to a still 
higher. I find in this a little an- 
thropophagy. I find that these of- 
fices of nurses, so favourable to the 
depopulation of France, are another 
VOL. LXXV.—NO, CCCCXLVII. 
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needle-gun of which the god Pro- 
gress has made a present to Prussia.’ 
And this, in a country where the 
favourite reading of women is or 
was Rousseau ! 

To complete the picture it is 
stated that illegitimate births are 
stimulated by the demand for un- 
married wet-nurses. M. Adrian Marx, 
among his other exploratory visits, 
made one to the nurse-office, and 
reports that married nurses were at 
a discount, because it was found by 
experience that their tempers were 
sharper and their powers of attach- 
ment more liable to be blunted. 
This is confirmed by M. Veuillot, 
who says that, within a circle of 
thirty miles round Paris, young 
girls are brought up for the calling. 
‘An honest countryman pointing 
toa daughter of fifteen, clean, ro- 
bust and promising, exclaims: “ In 
a year or two, what a capital nurse 
shall have in her.” I need 
hardly say that there was no ques- 
tion of her marrying; for then there 
would be no more profit for the 
parents.’ 

We shall conclude with a re- 
markable self-disclosure, by no 
means superfluous either as a cau- 
tion to readers or an apology : 

I have spoken as I felt. I neither blame 
nor excuse the bitterness of my language. 
Although far from liking the times in 
which I live, I recognise in myself more 
than one feature of their character, and 
notably that which I condemn the most: I 
despise. Hatred has not entered into my 
heart, but contempt cannot get out of it. 
It is cramped and glued there: it con- 
quers, do what J will: it increases when I 
try to stifle it: it desolates my soul by 
showing, as an effect of human perversity, 
this universal conspiracy against Christ, with 
which ignorance has perhaps more to. do 
than perversity. My reason, not less re- 
volted than my faith, crushes whatever of 
hope I would preserve, and dictates sharp 
words that it seems to me I would rather not 
write. I thence arrive at the belief that it 
is my function to make the persecutors of 
the truth hear something of the indomi- 
table contempt by which the conscience and 
intelligence, which they crush, are avenged, 
and point out to them in a future, close at 
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hand, the inexorable scourge that will de- 
scend upon them. I am that man whom a 
force superior to his will made run up and 
down the walls of Jerusalem, beleaguered. 
but still haughty, crying : ‘Woe ! woe! woe ! 
woe to the city and the temple! !? The 
third day he added, ‘ Woe to me!’ and he 
fell dead, struck by an arrow of the enemy. 


The free and large circulation of 
his book go far to prove that M. 
Veuillot’s conscience and intelli- 
gence are not crushed by authority 
or by any influence from without. 
They are sinking under his own 
violence and intolerance. He is 
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paying the inevitable penalty of 
habitual indulgence in malice and 
uncharitableness. It is the sword 
wearing out the scabbard,—the 
scorpion in the fiery circle stinging 
itself to death. He will fall, if he 
falls, by no arrow of the enemy: 
and if he lives long enough to see 
the error of his ways, the appro- 
priate motto for his tombstone will 
be the familiar couplet— 
Keen were 
feel, 
He nursed the 
steel. 


his pangs, but keener still to 


pinion that impelled the 
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FAITH AND SIGHT: 
IN THE LATTER DAYS. 
‘I prae: sequar.’ 
Txou sayst, ‘Take up thy cross 
O Man, and follow me :’ 


The night is black, the feet are slack, 
Yet we would follow thee. 


But O, dear Lord, we cry, 
That we thy face could see ! 

Thy blessed face one moment’s space— 
Then might we follow thee! 


Dim tracts of time divide 
Those golden days from me ; 

Thy voice comes strange o’er years of change ; 
How can I follow thee ? 


Comes faint and far thy voice 
From vales of Galilee ; 

Thy vision fades in ancient shades ; 
How should we follow thee ? 


Unchanging law binds all, 
And Nature all we see : 

Thou art a star, far off, too far, 
Too far to follow thee ! 


—dAh, sense-bound heart and blind ! 
Is nought but what we see ? 

Can time undo what once was true ; 
Can we not follow thee ? 


Is what we trace of law 
The whole of God’s decree ? 
Does our brief span grasp Nature’s plan, 
And bid not follow thee ? 
O heavy cross—of faith 
In what we cannot see ! 
As once of yore thyself restore 
And help to follow thee ! 


If not as once thou cam’st 
In true humanity, 

Come yet as guest within the breast 
That burns to follow thee. 


Within our heart of hearts 
In nearest nearness be: 

Set up thy throne within thine own :— 
Go, Lord: we follow thee. 


¥. T. ?. 
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COSTUME IN 
By F. G. 


T this time so much uncertainty 
A prevails as to the desirability, 
and even the practicability, of 
loyally representing costume in 
sculpture, that it may be worth 
while to inquire what were the 
usages of former ages and bygone 
phases of art in the matter. An 
historical sketch of what has been 
done will help us to a conclusion 
with regard to what might be 
achieved at present and in the 
future. This will be most service- 
able if it shows that the rule with 
the most fortunate artists was to 
adhere to the truth in dealing with 
the costumes of their own times, so 
that their works now present not 
only noble ideas in design, but the 
verity of dress as it existed when 
those ideas were put into form. I 
believe that no small portion of the 
effect produced by fine ancient works 
upon the minds and imaginations of 
observers is due to the fidelity with 
which their makers wrought cos- 
tume; and Iam almost inclined to 
give credit to the assertion that the 
decrees of success and non-success 
in sculpture are, so far as this matter 
is concerned, proportionate to the 
simplicity, or what I cannot avoid 
styling the loyalty, of artistic crafts- 
manship. 

The comparative beauty or ugli- 
ness of dresses which have been 
worn at different periods is, contrary 
to the popular belief, not the para- 
mount quality that indicates to an 
appreciable degree good or bad 
sculpture in draped figures. It is 
commonly asserted that of two 
artists with equal powers, the one 
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SCULPTURE. 
STEPHENS. 
will fail and the other succeed 
exactly as the costumes with which 
they may have to deal. are or are 
not consonant to the ordinary no- 
tions of the beautiful. Yet, in fact, 
there ae no such notions. Th 
common idea of beauty in the ab- 
stract is simply confused, self-con- 
tradictory, and vague. 

Most persons are unable to imagine 
even the colour and arrangement, 
still less the beauty, of innumerab| 
fashions garments which certain 
races, whose art-instincts were of 
the highest, have adorned their 
persons in and found to be suitable 
to their labours. Not man in 
a hundred who looks at the low- 
relief sculptures of the Eeyptians 
is able to recognise the splendour, 
elegance, and, above all, aptitude 
to the climate of the Nile of the 
garments which he sees portrayed 
before him. Partly this is owing 
to the severity of artistic style ii 
ancient Egypt; but more to the 
utter strangeness of the garments 
themselves. The enormous head- 
dresses of the royal statues which 
sit by the portals at Ibsambnul, the 
coronets and wide lappets that 
reach to the breasts and spread to 
the shoulders of the giants, possess, 
notwithstanding their strangeness, a 
character which, to the educated eye, 
is wonderfully in keeping with the 
suave but immobile and seriously 
expressive features they inclose. 
The garments are outlandish, but 
when we remember their adapta- 
tion to the climate, we feel their 
form to be not unbeautiful.! Had 
the sculptor clothed the heads in an 


one 


1 A cast of one of the faces of the colossi in question, divested of its surroundings, 
fronts the north-west staircase of the British Museum, as one ascends from the Egyptian 


Hall to the upper storey of the building. 


It is impossible to look at this fragment of an 
extraordinary monument without recognising, ey 


en in its mutilated copy, elements of the 
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ideal fashion, it is questionable if he 
could have devised one nobler than 
that he found in vogue, and copied 
literally. In nature, as in art, it 
must be remembered that the effect 
of these dresses was sought rather 
from colour than form. Yet, so 
strictly logical was the artistic 
theory and so loyal the practice of 
the Egyptians, that they succeeded 
in sculpturing these difficult cos- 
tumes with undeniable good fortune, 
although modern carvers fail 
ignominiously in like tasks. On the 
other hand—here I endeavour to 
show the self-contradictory state of 
popular ideas on the subject— 
certain dresses have been adopted 
in times that were unfavourable 
to art, and with astonishing per- 
versity reproduced in our own, 
which not less bizarre in form 
than the Egyptian imperial wig, 
which is ridiculed without 
understood. The merit which such 
dresses derived from 
colour and richness of material— 
qualities not being expres- 
sible in sculpture, ought not to be 


our 


are 
being 
possess is 
which, 


attempted by the professors of that 
art, even if to atte mpt their repro- 
duction really the 
case, disturb its proper severity. The 
puffed-out garments of the seven- 
teenth century in southern and west- 
ern Europe, the huge and hideous 
breeches and shoulder- paddings, find 


did not, as 18 


almost universal acceptance, and do 
so although they most completely 
deform the human shape, upon which 
ull dress, be beautiful in seulp- 
ture, should be moulded. With the 
vulear, who are unable to separate 
the proper functions of the arts, and 
give to each its own, the pleasure 
derived from splendid velvets and 


uighest grandeur, in which the 
Crystal Palace are entire 


vulgarly coloured as to be 


costume has by 
casts of the figures at 
little better than caricatures of what. one’s instinctive 
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glistening silks is, so’to say, carried 
to the credit of sculpture, which 
cannot reproduce those beauties 
wherein painting triumphs. It is 
not wonderful that persons of this 
class should delight in the 
eeousness of the dresses to which I 
refer. The human form is not fa- 
miliar to them, and its beauty— 
which requires an unsophisticated 

a highly trained taste to appre- 
ciate it—is unknown, while frip- 
peries entrance and are generally 
imitated. 

The figure of the late Prince 
Albert which stands in the Horti- 
cultural Gardens at Kensington 
was clothed in the robes of the 
Garter, not because the Prince so 
dressed himself in life, but be- 
vause they might be said to repre- 
sent what the lower orders aptly 
style his ‘ best things’ or ‘Sunday 
clothes.’ Had these foolish robes 
been peculiarly suited to sculpture 
of a noble kind, there would be less 
to say against the choice of an un- 
usual costume. absurdity of 
the matter appears when we recol- 
lect that the Prince, who has suf- 
fered a newspaper apotheosis, was 
an excellent modern gentleman, as 
remote as possible in likeness to the 
courtiers of the second Charles, who, 
at a time which was not less un- 
fortunate for art than for honour 
and morals, introdticed this human 
upholstery. ‘The prodigious cloak 
and barbarous breeches that encum- 
ber the statue in the Horticul- 
tural Gardens are simply ridicu- 
lous. Still more puerile is it that 
the absurdity should be repeated in 
the national monument of Prince 
Albert in Hyde Park. The result 
will be, that, so far as these memo- 
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no means an indifferent part. 
Ibsambul: these are 
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attributes tothe Egyptians. What that people did in colour is amply shown by minor relies, 


t which the chromatic decoration remains nearly entire. 


As our purpose is to deal with 


pure form, the fragment at the British Museum is apt here 
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rials are concerned, the public of 
the future will not be better en- 
lightened about the actual appear- 
ance of the husband of Queen Vic- 
toria than we are by the figure in 
Roman costume which stands behind 
Whitehall Banqueting House, and 
is said to represent King James a:;. 

but has been attributed to his pre- 

decessor.! 

We have here two instances 
whose opposition to each other may 
be taken to show the same thing, 
i.e. that mere custom rules the 
opinions of most men as to costume 
in sculpture, and that thought has 
nothing, or very little, to do with 
their judgment. The noble head- 
dress of Rameses II. would be ac- 
ceptable, not only on account of its 
aptitude to the Egyptian climate (to 
which the turban faintly answers), 
but as concentrating the 
the wearer’s garments about the 
face, the noblest element of the 
human form, and doing so in a 
manner which is magnificently har- 
monious with the character of the 
features it incloses. The puffed and 
cumbrous dress of the seventeenth 
century—of which that of the Garter 
is but the representative which I 
have chosen in order to illustrate 
its defects— unlike the Egyptian 
costume, is unsuited to the climate, 
and fetters the body by loading its 
hinges or points of motion, which are 
the shoulders and hips. It is inele- 
gant and illogical, so to say, in its 
character, and peculiarly unfit for 
sculpture, because its redeeming 
qualities of rich colour and resplen- 
dent fabric are not reproducible 
without the aid of that tinting which 
we ignore for this branch of art, and 








effect of 


' Almost as much doubt has existed on the subject as about the name of the sculptor 
who so cleverly wrought the figure in question. 
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which is practically never used by 
our artists. 

As the Egyptian is one of the 
noblest forms of art, it will be worth 


while to extend our examination of 


the manner in which costume was 
dealt with by its professors. Apart 
from what we are accustomed to 
call the archaism of their style, no 
school was so faithful to nature, none 
so laboriously minute in reproducing 
the garments that were worn in the 
valley of the great river. A fami- 
liar, but in some respects not for- 
tunate, example of the unshrinking 
fidelity of the Egyptian sculpture, 
as well as of its grand results, 
appears in the Osirid statues— 
so called from their representing 
Rameses Il. under the 
Osiris, who was himself the 
mythically embalmed God. On a 
sadly reduced scale, they form the 
facade of the ‘ Hall of Columns’ in 
the Crystal Palace. To readers 
who do not live on the banks of the 
Nile, or in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century before Christ, I need not 
apologise for referring to these im- 
perfect examples. These statues 
are from the Ramesion, so styled, 
at Thebes, a building which is 
sometimes called ‘the Tomb of 
Ozymandias,’ the king of kings. 
To master the meaning of these gi- 
gantic figures, we must remember 
that Osiris was thejudge of the dead, 
the very centre of the tremendous 
mystery of the Egyptian faith. 
Accordingly his statue holds the 
crook to save and the flail to 
punish those who are brought be- 
fore him. Upon the head is the 
Pshent, or composite crown of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, placed 


See Walpole’s (Vertue) Anecdotes of 


Painting in England, p. 545, edit. 1849, for the doubts expressed by the annotator, 


Dallaway, as to which king’s name the figure 
was not considered be yond que stion, until some one observed in The . 


should bear. Its a to Gibbons 


Autol ogy aphy of Sir 


John Bramston (Camden Socie ty’s Publications, 1845), a statement to that effect, added 


to the date of its erection where it now stands, 


‘December 31st, 1685.’ Great works 


were executed at Whitehall at this period: see Evelyn’s Diary. 
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there to signify at once the royal 
power in both those realms, and the 
universality in death and life of the 
power of that god in whose form 
King Rameses appears. These 
figures are not ftelemones in the 
common sense of the word; that 
is, they perform no structural office 
with regard to the building, but are 
purely “decorative and significant, 
That such is their true character 
is evident to those who observe 
that no part of the facade of the 
Ramesion rests upon the heads of 
the statues, 
their being ‘ engaged,’ 
say, with the piers behind, is 
merely accidental; due to their 
position, not to their office or 
character. We question if the 
Egyptians of the noblest period 
would have consented to such an 
unfortunate arrangement as this, 
which, however, the Greeks did not 
scruple to adopt. The figures, 
contrary to the occasionai practice 
of the latter people, are merely 
attached with their backs to the 
gigantic piers which support the 
entabl: uture ; accordingly they are 
statues proper, and to be considered 
as such by us. The reproductions 
at Sydenham are on a small scale 
—rather more than one third of the 
size of the originals, a limitation 
which injures the dignity of works 
which depend so much on bulk for 
their effect. Nevertheless, one can 
hardly conceive anything grander 
than the range of colossi, which the 
Sydenham figures imperfectly sug- 
gest. 

In contrast, let us enter St. 
Paul’s, and, turning to the right 
hand as we pass from the north door 
and then crossing, go to the north 
aisle of the nave of Wren’s great 
temple. Beneath one of the win- 
dows—which, if memory serves 
me truly, is the second from the 
transept—is a sculptured composi- 
tion by one of those gentlemen 
who now-a-days practise “sculpture 


as architects 
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with much popular and fashionable 
applause, but who, nevertheless, so 
far as their works show, do not 
seem to have mastered the radical 
principles of the art. Iam almost 
ashamed to refer to this produc- 
tion, and feel the intensity of the 
anticlimax which brings the tre- 
mendous colossi of Thebes into the 
same page with Baron Marochetti’s 
monument of Lord Melbourne and 
his brother. It is not, however, so 
sasy as it might appear to discover 
among modern sculptures an apt 
e xample for comparison with these 
ancient ones. Most of the recent 
statues in St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey make no pre- 
tension to that monumental cha- 
racter which must exist ere they 
san be ranked before that standard 
which is applicable to the Egyptian 
works. 

On the other hand, if M. Maro- 
chetti’s design is not monumental, 
then it is nonsensical, oblivious 
of human intelligence, and a carica- 
ture of its purpose as a memorial of 
two statesmen. The composition 
represents, in the centre, a closed 
doorway, the material of which 
being bronze, or black marble, has 
been employed to contrast with 
that of the statues of angels in white 
marble, which, one on each side, 
lean against the jambs of the portal, 
and hold respectively a sword and 
a trumpet. As if to assure us 
against mistaking the ‘reason,’ we 
have presumed for the blackness of 
the architectural accessory, these 
instruments are of unmistakable 
bronze. Whether or not it is right 
to employ different materials, such 
as marble and bronze, in a single 
figure, is open to doubt, and 
question not settled by the ever 
ready answer, that the Greeks em- 
ployed both materials for some of 
their severest works, such as the 
Panathenaic frieze. They did this, 
indeed ; but they also gilt the metal 
bridles of the sculptured horses in 
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that marvellous procession, and, by 
the employment of other coloured 
enrichments, placed their work out 
of range or comparison with monu- 
mental figures that are wrought 
in very slightly stained marble, and 
belong properly to the category of 
monochromatic sculptures. 

That the sword and trumpet have 
been made of metal seems due 
only to the utter impossibility of 
otherwise producing them in that 
extreme tenuity of form which the 
sculptor’s design required. Sig- 
nificance and probability have 
been sacrificed to the facility for 
giving lines to the draperies and 
peculiar curves to the contours, 
which—as the attitudes depended 
upon them—the use of these slen- 
der instruments permitted. Had 
Baron Marochetti meant anything 
in particular by this omen and 
trumpet—that is, anything satis- 
factory to an intelligence which is 


superior to the delight of the eye 


in curves of exquisite beanty—he 
would have imitated the Egypti an 


workman whowrought the crook and 
flail in the hands of Rameses, and put 
the wearable Pshent upon his head 
He would have taken care to intro- 
duce instruments capable of sound- 
ing and cutting, according to their 
functions in proclamation and war. 
The utmost sound that could be got 
out of that long = like pipe would 
be far inferior i 1 power to that 
which was produced by the Romans 
in funerals, a custom which probably 
originated the appearance of the 
instruments here. Neither the 
buccina nor the lituas was such a 
lean tube as this; it is, indeed, an 
exaggeration of the form of the tude, 
but lengthy and slender out of all 
proportionand probability of service. 
The sword is even more inefiective, 
being a mere spit with a handle. 
These affectations of design might 
be unobservable in a grandly con- 
ceived work, but this is not grandly 
conceived, Not only are the figures 
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fantastically weak in their attitudes, 
but they seem placed for no pur- 
pose by the side of the tomb. It 
is impossible to decide by their 
attitudes and faces what is their 
business where they are. They do 
not seem to meditate on death, or 
the earthly loss of the persons at 
whose graves they are supposed to 
stand, because meditation is impos- 
sible without mental force, and such 
force is not observable by its traces 
on the features: their looks are not 
those of joyfulness in the departure 
of those who rest below for the 
world where ‘the wicked cease from 
troubling.’ The bk sg iloquent sim- 
per on their visages is not what 
the situation and canal of the 
monument demands. In designs of 
this kind, a vague smile, set on 
features that are by no means really 
beautiful, gives no key to the sculp- 
tor’s meaning, and may mean every- 

thing, anything, or nothing. 

Had the contours of the statues 
been unexceptionable, which they 
are not, correctness of drapery 
would have followed : for no sculp- 
with power to deal with fine 
forms in flesh wonid be content 
with meagre and lean lines, which 
do not explain to the 
of the educated 
quantities and that are 
within them, or action of 
gravity upon the failing masses of 
the draperies themselves. A certain 
amount of picturesqueness is not to 
be rejected in sculpture, even of the 
architectonic sort, and 
when rightly employed 
developments of the 
‘Theseus,’ the ‘ Ilissus,’ 
all, the so-called ‘Fates’ of the 
Parthenon—which are the most per- 
fectly costumed and draped statues 
in the world, because the contours of 
the figures show with unchallenge- 
able fidelity through their clothing— 
are eminently picturesque ; 
the Osirid statues at Thebes, and 
the seated figures at Ipsambul. The 


tor 


satisfaction 
eye either the 
contours 
the 


is welcome 
in the freer 
art. The 
and, above 


so, also, 
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sitting knight on the summit of the 
Medicean tomb derives all its effect 
from picturesqueness, or that look 
of vital significance which, for lack 
of a better word, we associate with 
the picturesque. All these examples, 


however, are not only perfect in- 


execution—which cannot be said of 
the Melbourne angels—but they 
have also costume and accessories 
of that sort which theatrical folks 
style ‘practicable,’ to distinguish 
them from the ‘ fixed properties ’ 
which merely make believe to sa- 
tisfy the eye. They never violate 
probability, and are rich in that 
propriety which gratifies the mind 
by its truthfulness. A statuesque 
accessory must therefore be as 
much a reality as the figure to 
which it pertains. We can 
more receive a sword like a spit 
than an angel with limbs which 
are ‘fixed properties,’ or draperies 
which ignore the contours upon 
which they lie, and that law of 
gravitation which should compel 
them to point towards the centre. 
Without practicability there is no 
such thing as ¢ g These 
statues not to be admitted 
as works of art because the merely 
sensual grace of certain curves they 
possess gratifies the eyes of the un- 
untaught. Doubtless the modern 
spectator feels pleasure in graceful 
curves, however they have been 
obtained; he does so because ele- 
gance is utterly neglected in most 
modern English sculptures, and our 
people are thus led to enjoy even 
caricatures of refinement; exactly 
as the puerile conventions of the 
stage have rendered melodrama, 
with its blue and red fires, acceptable 
to the yulgar, and the music of Verdi 
to those who can appreciate the 
clang of ‘tongs and bones.’ Useless 
sword and squeaking trumpet, im- 
possible draperies, unmeaning faces, 
blandiloquent smiles, limbs that are 
impracticable, might singly be set 
down to the defective education of 


no 


“a. 
eood aesign, 


are 
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the artist, or as unimportant mat- 
ters, if the composition altogether 
were essentially a loyal one, and not 
a mere sham or mask of sentiment, 
which does not even care to pretend 
to be true. The sculptor, how- 
ever, has placed his doorway of an 
imaginary tomb where it could lead 
nowhere if it opened, unless to the 
pastrycook’s shop in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. The whole thing— 
thought, execution, and design—is 
a sham from top to bottom; and 
is more antipathetical to the great 
sculptures of antiquity than vice 
and virtue to each other. 

To return to our Egyptian colossi 
of the Ramesion. One can hardly 
conceive a costume less consonant 
than theirs with what is ordinarily 
demanded for sculptural treatment; 
that indeed can hardly be called a 
costume which is simply the case- 
ment of the mummied dead when 
placed in the chest that enclosed 
the bandages of the embalmer. 
A stern, severe, foldless—yet not 
quite formless bulk of time-defying 
mortality in stone, the king is rather 
incased than clothed, but does not, 
because of the rigidity of the outlines 
of his god-like statues, produce the 
less effect on the spectator of that 
awful line of giants. The magnifi- 
cence of them is due in a far infe- 
rior degree to their bulk than to the 
impressiveness of their attitudes, 
and to the solemnity of their sculp- 
treatment. Taking to mind, as we 
are bound to do, the preconceived 
ideas of the Egyptians in piety and 
art, it is impossible to say that 
Osiris, the judge of the dead, could 
be better represented than in this 
way, which was not only the grand- 
est, but the most apt to the condition 
of that king who thus adopted the 
emblems of the god. Judged by 
our ideas of sculpture, nothing could 
be more futile than an attempt to 
render expression by these simple 
means, yet nothing the world con- 
tains of statuary is more awful 
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Their im- 
not lie so near 
the works of 
sculptors, when they 
like effect, by less 
with inferior skill. 
Even the Roman or Greco-Roman 


than these 
pressiveness 
the 
our modern 
aim at the 
potent means 


figures. 
does 
surface as in 


artists of the Antonine period, 
though wealthy in all the tradi- 
tions of an immemorial art, sur- 
passing all ‘revivalists’ that have 
since appeared, and admirable in 
themselves for many of the powers 
in art, failed when they dealt with 
the tremendous majesty of the seve- 
rest Egyptian school ; yet even they, 
when aiming at nothing more valu- 
able than mockery, far transcended 
modern attempts with the style 
the grand Osirid statues. 

We 
Egyptian design, as if its achieve- 
ments, the magnificence of which we 
are considerate enough to acknow- 
ledge, were of comparatively easy 
accomplishmer itand assured effect, 
because they were wrought in what 
we are pleased to style a narrow— 
a word here employed in its minor 
sense—mode, and on a gigantic 
scale. Undoubtedly, with eal 
to the latter characteristic, great 
advantage was obtained by the use 
of a large scale for monumental 
works, such as, e.g. the Ramesion; 
were it otherwise, the men of the 
Nile would not, we may be sure, 
have adopted it. But most cer- 
tainly the art upon which we gaze in 
wonder had, rapidly or slowly, passed 
through all the stages of experi- 
ment ere the oldest of its remaining 
triumphs was produced, and is to 
be regarded as a thing already per- 
fected to its purpose. We can 
trace the progress of Greek archi- 
tecture and sculptural art through 
centuries to the age of Phidias ; but 
Egyptian art and architecture seem 
never to have had arnde time. Can 
it be that the experimental works 
of this people were destroyed by 
those who attained the perfection 
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we see, or is it more probable that, 
contrary to all the lights of history, 
art was born pe fect in Egypt ? 
There is much more in the design 
of the Nile than that ‘mere sense 
of art,’ to which it suits our vanity 
to ascribe the success of Oriental 
nations in certain branches of deco- 
rative design. It may be true that 
this ‘mere sense,’ and nothing more, 
remains to the Chinese and Japa- 
nese—hence what we may call the 
frequent refractions of their artistic 
visual rays into the inconceivable 
void of nonsense,—under the in- 
fluence of which outrageous fooleries 
have been perpetrated, that have no 
counterparts in Egyptian, Greek, 
or medieval art, nor semblance 
even among the stupidest Arctic 
savages, or most barbarous of 
peoples. These un- 
tterable follies received a sort of 
life in Europe in the seventeenth 
century, and, under the name of 
still dwell amongst us as if 
to attest the ignorance of our people 
that art is really logical and not 
idiot Nothing of the idiotic or 
rococu nature appears in Egyptian 
art, but the most sternly significant 
nature and perfect logical sequence. 
These purely intellectual qualities 
of the noble Egyptian design seem to 
me to point to one of two causes 
at work in the development of art 
on the banks of the Nile. Either 
the tentative productions of the 
people were destroyed when soundly 
logical knowledge was obtained, as 
before sugested ; or, more pro- 
bably, the tresh clear instinct of 
the people, being unswayed and 
unchecked by traditions of what was 
inapplicable to their peculiar needs, 
went straight at the end in view, 
without suspicion, because sophis- 
tication was unknown to them— 
without hesitation, because the one 
achievement followed the other in 
direct logical sequence. Yet the 
wonder is that, as their art is apt 
in adaptation to the hardest and 
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as 
them to have 
instance, how 





most difficult materials, such 
we cannot conceive 
adopted in the first 
fared it when wood gave place to 
stone as a building material, and 
stone again to granite? In the 
Greek temples we see everywhere 
what anatomists call rudimentary 
signs of art labouring in stone. Was 
Egyptian logic in art so inexorable 
that it not only abandoned tradition 
and convention when these changes 
took place, but accepted the new 
thing, the right thing, at once, 
when required ? 

We say not how the laws were 
obtained, but under them the 
Osirid statues were produced to 
answer an efiect most supremely 
impressive. The means were of 
the least promising kind our 
notions could suggest, yet the re- 
sult is undeniable and the signifi- 
cance most profound. Here are 
no stiff or sweeping folds to repress 
stability or motion, according as 
their curves take form; not a fold 
appears to break with its shghtest 
power the immobile design; a few 
shallow hollows affect not the severe 
contours, and yet are enough to 
suggest, without defining, the forms 
within; the figures are swathed in 
the bandages of the tomb, incased 
as if for eternity. That part of the 
body which is free from mortuary 
restraint is not such would, 
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to a first thought, seem calculated 
to assist in calling before the spec- 
tator the grave and dignified pre- 
sence of the king-god, yet such 
is absolutely the triumph of these 
extraordinary statues. These purely 
personal equipments are—first, the 
broad encircling breastplate, or 
gorget of beads that lies on the 
shoulders and covers the breast of 
each figure; secondly, the double 
crown or Pshent, which had also a 
wider than personal meaning, and 
was a noble coronet in itself, hay- 
ing a singular effect of dignity in 
sculpture. When the Pshent was 
worn it must have been a splen- 
did ornament, decorated, as no 
doubt also the statues were, with 
the most gorgeous colouring, and 
borne on the head of a king, suited 
also in its form to that of the coun- 
tenance of the race. The stiff, 
square-cut beard is that of a god— 
the band by which it was attached 
to the cap exists, and attests the 
loyalty of the sculptor who did not 
shrink from reproducing an un- 
promising item of dress ; above the 
forehead is the royal wiceus, or basi- 
lisk. The whole is sternly monu- 
mental; as faithful to the type as 
was possible without servile copy- 
ing, it is far more literal than the 
most stringently restrained monu- 
mental statuary of the medieval 
period.! 


_' It is noteworthy, how much the mortuary figures of the best forms of medieval 
p designs reproduce the ideas of the Egyptians at the Ptolemaic period. It is not impossible 
that seme of the early travellers of Western Europe might have seen in Egypt examples 
of these works, i.e. the recumbent tomb-statues. 

80 ready to receive art-impressions as they appear to have been, not to feel the aptitude 
ot such treatment of the subject as appears in the statue that lies upon the slab No. go, 
Egyptian Hall, British Museum, the lid of a sarcophagus of black syenite, bearing the 


If so, it must have been hard for them, 


recumbent figure of a woman in a Greek dress, with her arms crossed at the wrists, as in 
as in the Gothie statues, we have the figure of the dead as dead, 
- certainly with inferior significance to that of the latter, in which is to be recognised 
g the profoundly pathetic action of the hands, which are pressed palm to palm, and pointing 
’pwards from the breast in prayer, while the inscriptions which almost invariably 
surrounded these monuments called upon the spectator with ‘Orate pro anima,’ 
‘nvoking the promises of redemption, and claiming companionship with the living. To 
epresent the dead was the common object of both peoples,—the one soared with hope, 
yet warm with companionable prayer ; the other was simply at rest and in peace, 
¢ labour done, the arms set crosswise on the breast: this action did, however, express 
The Egyptian figure in question is of Ptolemaic origin and corrupted sculp- 


at once 
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There is more than people readily 
fancy of the operation of a logic 
which is common to both in the 
works of the Gothic and Egyptian 
orders of design. To insight such 
as that of the medieval artists there 
would be, in the immobility and 
grave simplicity of the Egyptian 
forms, much that would charm 
their sense of art. Modified by the 
Gothic spirit, the rigidity of Egyp- 
tian could not be main- 
tained for a moment, if they came 
in contact at all. So much of 
freedom as was peculiar to the 
Gothic forms of thought, consti- 
tutes the main differences between 
these two great 
That thorough recognition of the 
immovable principles of design, 
which was inherent to the Gothic 
artists, induced those extraordinary 
ancestors of ours to develop ideas 
of posing and drapery, in whicl h the 

candid observer cannot refuse to 
recognise the motives of the Greek 
sculptors at their best, and the seve- 
rity of the Egyptians blended with 
elements which were proper to the 
medixval period only. I believe 
that, apart from the merely techni- 
val qualities which are proper to 
either, the great intellectual schools 
of art (Egyptian, Greek, and 
Gothic) have differed in what consti- 
tuted the highest human happiness 
and expressed those differing roots 
of inspiration—those fundamental 
ideas—in their sculptures; and that 
the logic by means of which those 
diverse notions were rendered is one 
and the same, in fact that without 
it they would not be schools of art 
at all, however grand might be the 
power of some of their members. 
The prime and ultimate idea of the 
Egyptian was perfect in the 
enjoyment of virtue ; Greek 


design 


schools of art. 


rest 
the 


tural character ; 
was retained until a late date, 
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it sufficiently illustrates how 
though influenced b: 
free play of drapery,—see the bands upon the chest, and the modelling of the 
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sought an Elysium in which mere 
repose was less captivating ; that of 
the Goth implied eternal activity 
and companionship: hence the 
ficures of the ‘weepers,’ or 
ettes of earthly friends, stood around 
the ideal Gothic tomb; the dead re. 
appeared above the sleeping monu- 
mental effigy in full exercise of thei: 
human privileges, as if the never- 
ceasing exercise of energy was t 
them both delight and virtue. 
Thisidea of motionlessness should 
be taken into 
consider the 


account when w 
manner in which 

Egyptians popronenied costume. I 
that they treated th 
garments of their statues merely as 
costume, not It willl 
remembered that subject 1 
sculpture, not draper 
in painting, or in marble, and that 
I wish to how the 
schools of sculpture never shrunk 
from being faithful to costwire, how 
ever little that particular form o 
came their lands 


is obvious 


as drapery. 
per) 
my 
costume in 


SLOW ered 


it which 
seemed fit for sculpture, as wi 
understand the term. Accordingly, 
I have shown that, strange to w 
as they are, some of the least pre 
mising 


to 


forms of dress retain the 
power of producing noble effect 
We have found, examples 
where an able sculptor eave Ill: 


a lso, 


pressiveness even to the contour | 
amummy. It is not costume, thes, 
however unapt it may seem, whic! 
prevents a sculptor from being greai, 
but rather that if he be able he w 

be great in spite of costume, ant 
possibly by means of it. This 5 
because that secret force which lie 
at ime foundation of all art—withou' 
which artis naught—works thus! 
the favour of who expres 
thoughts of their own, untrammelli 

by traditions, artificial media, a 


those 


manner of treating cost! 
feeling which delighted int 
garm 


archaic 
by that 


the 


which is knotted below the paps of this statue. 
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The proper dress of these 
thoughts is the costume, be it wig 
or be it boots, be it utter nakedness, 
steel armour, or voluminous toga, 
in which the sculptor’s ideas were 
naturally or habitually clothed. 
Through these, and these only, the 


artist’s mind will be expressed. If 


we recognise it not the fault is ours, 
not his. 
human sympathy will, if our minds 
be large enough, move us as the 
sculptor designed to move us. Hence 
it is, no doubt, that our modern 
sculptors, who are trained upon the 
antique alone, are perpetually at 


variance with the requirements of 


their practice, and never do well ; 
while those schools succeeded which 
went to nature, or what was nature 
to them—to the great centre of in- 
vention, thought, passion, hope, and 
beauty. 

Why the Egyptians did not treat 
their costume as drapery will, we 
think, appear by reference to their 
idea of god-like repose, the well ima- 
gined happiness of a tropical nation, 
as apt to them as that of a ceaseless 
action was to a Gothic one. That 
they had not the power to represent 
figures in violent action is dis- 
proved by ample evidence from bas- 
reliefs and pictures, in which works 
we have to allow for nothing more 
than that ignorance of perspective 
which was common to them as well 
as the ( Greeks, an ignorance which, 
it is right to say, was compensated 
in the practice of the latter by loyal 
adherence to rules of representation 
which enabled the artist to produce 
whatever he might desire in a per- 
fectly reasonable manner, and, at 
the same time, to preserve the ap- 
propriate character of sculpture. 
Into the nature of these rules it is 
impossible to enter here : suffice it to 
say that by their introduction Greece 
conferred on what may be called 
the science of the arts, an inesti- 
mable benefit, second in value only 
to that which was due to her mar- 


The common language of 
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vellous power of modelling and ex- 
quisite sense of beauty. The Egyp- 
tians characteristically produced in- 
tagli and coloured their sunk spaces, 
so that their works on flat surfaces 
are, for the most part, pictures or 
diagrams, but not sculptures. The 
coarse sense of the Romans led 
them to betray the art of sculpture 
as it was practised by the Greeks, 
into all sorts of erude follies and 
barbarisms, the chief of which, so 
far as this matter is concerned, was 
the imitation of pictorial effects by 
those insufficient means which were 
at the command of the sister art, 
and her consequent humiliation. It 
must not be supposed that the 
Egyptian artists did not attain the 
power of modelling the surfaces of 
statues, on the contrary, in this they 
were scarcely, if at all, inferior to 
the Greek masters of the second 
grade. None but Phidias and his as- 
sistant, Aleamenes, could transcend 
the execution of some Egyptian 
figures of the best time—e.g., the 
kneeling statue of a priest in dark 
syenite, life size, which is numbered 
42, and came from Abydos to the 
British Museum; the treatment of 
the thighs, knees, and legs is mar- 
vellous. There is no need to educe 
It was not mere 
lack of ability to carve living figures 
in an admirable manner that pre- 
vented the Egyptians from giving 
an air of motion to their statues 
and variety to their draperies; in 
obedience to a great and valuable 
law of their esthetic system, which 
was consistent throughout, the ry did 
not aim at these results in statuary, 
although in their pictured diagrams, 
they acted under less constraint. 
From the point of view thus 
assumed, the Fathers of Design 
were undoubtedly right in des ling 
as they did with the difficulty of 
representing drapery in motion; in 
truth, by a sort of masterly inac- 
tivity, they did not deal with it at 
all. They were justified in doing 
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so, because the limits prescribed by 
their art obviated its employment 
and rendered the expression of mo- 
tion needless. Had the condition 
of design among the Egyptians been 
different, we cannot doubt for a mo- 
ment that they would have equalled 
the Greeks in the 
activity. There was no lack of fer- 
tility in the Nilotic genius of design; 
as the infinity of decorative works, 
the innumerable patterns which 
were produced, survive to testify. 


With these notions as to the limits of 


their art, it would have been impro- 
per forthe Egyptians to carvestatues 
which they intended to be motionless, 
with the folded draperies which are 
proper to subjects wherein motion 
is expressed and activity desired. 
Thus, not only are the seated genii 
of the place at perfect rest, benig- 
nantly outlooking with thesame calm 
eternal smile, and with hands placed 
palm downwards on their knees ; 
but the goddesses who stand be- 
tween the feet of Osiris at Ibsam- 
bul are swathed in foldless robes, 
not draperies in the artistic sense 
of the word, that seem time-moulded 
to their forms from breast to in- 
step, and the only sign of action 
they display is in one foot being 
advanced before the other by 
than its own length. Beyond doubt, 
this was done by the sculptors to 
express life and stability at once. 
Had the feet been put together as 
we see at Thebes before the great 
facade of the Ramesion, no life 
could have been hinted at; as 
is the of the dead, the 
others are the goddesses of the liy- 
ing. Both examples, be it borne in 
mind, are intended to be understood 
as detached from the mountain in 
the and the enormous 
piers in the other. The like diffe- 


less 


one god 


one case, 


rence exists between the figures of 


the active goddesses at Ibsambul, 
and the seated figures of the god- 
king beside them. 

In these figures the sculptor did 
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not shrink from representing the 
costume of his time: the goddesses 
wear the gorgeous scintillating head- 
dress that covers their enormous 
manes of black hair and spreads 
like wings on either side of their 
faces ; they grasp in each of their 
hands the staffs of their functions, 
There was no need for even the 
slightest indication of motion to be 
imparted to their figures; of voli- 
tion, the great element in demand, 
there is ample evidence in the most 
subtly rendered expression of the 
attitude. A fine example of how 
much the sculptors of the Antonine 
period felt the spirit of such figures 
as these, may be seen in that sculp- 
ture which is now in the Vatican and 
represents Antinous in an attitude 
exactly such as that of these statues. 
The attitude has been supposed by 
some to represent the act of walk- 
ing; it is clear to my mind that the 
attitude is meant to be that of a 
living standing figure, with one foot 
advanced for the sake of stability 
and vital expression. A human 
living being cannot stand with the 
feet close together, that is, side by 
side; and this the Egyptian sculp- 
tors knew better than seems to be 
the case with ourselves. 

Let us trust that enouch has been 
said to show the carefulness of the 
Egyptians with regard to costume 
in sculpture ; the robes on the 
grandest statues of the gods they 
worshipped, and on those of the 
kings they served, were such as were 
worn by the class nearest to those 
who were thus elevated ; the priest 
appears in his sacerdotal garments, 
the soldier as he went to battle, the 
woman as she lived. There is ample 
evidence that with this people there 
was no recurring to an anterior 
school, to tradition, and to history, 
We ought to know that no great 
work was ever written in a language 
that was dead; nor can any great 
art represent a mode which has 
passed away. Nevertheless, our 
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sculptors still carve V enuses,A pollos, 
nymphs and fauns, not only in that 
tomb of the arts, Italy, but here, 
where there is not even the memory 
of life for them. 

We need say little about such a 
school of sculpture—if it could be 
called such—as the Assyrians and 
Chaldeans possessed: great in de- 
corative art, the sculpture-proper 
of these peoples is opposed to those 
principles under which it can ever 
rise to splendour. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that 
the very practice of these Asiatic 
races in following loyally what they 
saw before them, and carving men 
and kings in the habits in which 
they lived, has endowed their works 
with imperishable interest for us ; 
by this practice they have given us 
a series of pictures of inestimable 
value, the most complete records 
of their glory and lives. Had they, 
as our dilettanti are so fond 
of doing, devoted their ability to 
the reproduction or continuation of 
an earlier school of sculpture, we 
might indeed have discovered the 
views of the Assyrians and Chal- 
deans with regard to the sculptors 
of the Nile, but we should have 
known little or nothing about the 
races whose myriads were settled 
on the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

Among the Greeks the costume of 
the people of itself makes perfect 
drapery, their lives fell perfectly in 
with the ideal of art; and there is 
little more to be done than to add 
a few testimonies of the prevalence 
of faithful practice in sculpture 
among this people, and the benefit 
that was obtained from it. We 
have already referred to the sur- 
passing merits of the famous group 
now in the Elgin Room at the 
British Museum, and styled ‘ The 
Fates.’ It is impossible to con- 
| ceive a more perfectly loyal man- 
ner of treating the fabric and form 
} of a dress than appears in these 
i figures; the material is thin and 
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light, moulds itself perfectly to 
the limbs, and yet leaves not even 
a wrinkle unaccounted for by 
gravitation, substance, or position. 
Nothing can be more prosaic than 
the profound care that has been 
bestowed upon this seemingly un- 
important matter of fidelity to the 
too often considered humble duty 
of giving things as they are; yet 
every sculptor will tell the reader 
that our estimate of the figures is 
not overcharged, and that no small 
part of their merit is derived from 
that same unshrinking fidelity which 
they at once display and inculcate. 
If we turn from them to another 
statue, also antique, but far inferior 
in value, the truth which it is now 
endeavoured to assert will be made 
more obvious. That inferior statue 
is a gigantic figure styled ‘The 
Flora.” In one hand, which is 
probably restored, is a bunch of 
flowers or grain; the other hand 
holds up the skirts of the dress. 


The student who is accustomed 
to consider the nature and cha- 


‘acter of drapery, sees at once 
that this huge figure is not so 
faithful to the laws of character, 
quantity, and gravitationas it should 
be ; in fact, he sees that the draperies 
are not ‘accounted for,’ either in the 
way in which they fall, or in the way 
in which they cling to the limbs: 
the mere shape of the robe is right, 
doubtless ; but without attention to 
the qualities and conditions under 
which the robes are worn, they go for 
little in art. Hence it is that the 
modern costume of coat, trousers, 
and waistcoat, which are by no 
means favourable to sculpture, are 
made much less so by false and 
negligent representation, so that the 
spectator who looks for a coat sees 
nothing better than bad anatomy 
badly veiled, great bunch deltoid 
muscles, pectorals like paving- 
stones, and the physique of a 
prize-fighter attached to the head 
of a statesman; such a jumble as 
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vo Greek would have made, under 
peril of inextinguishable laughter, 
if nothing worse. Thus far with 
the schools of antiquity in sculp- 
ture; I consider all that which 
can properly be called antique to 
be either Egyptian or Greek; the 
Romans, when they did not by their 
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native coarseness utterly ruin the 
art they practised, were real Greeks, 
who wrought as men always work 
in captivity and degradation. Cos- 
tume, as treated by the medieval, 
Renaissance, debased, and modern 
sculptors, we shall consider at an 
early opportunity. 





LORD RUSSELL’S LIFE OF FOX. 


M\HE life of the most illustrious 

of Whig statesmen by one who 
has himself been for so many years 
the foremost man of the Whig party, 
ought to be, and we think is, a 
most interesting book. 

It bears indeed on the face of it, 
the marks of not having been writ- 
ten by a professed literary man. 
The arrangement is that of an ama- 
teur, and the style is somewhat dry 
and formal. In this last respect, 
though in no other, it seems to us 
to resemble the history which Fox 
himself wrote, of the reign of James 
I. Fox’s work has in parts the same 
rigidity, and he mars in the same 
manner the spirit and grace of his 
narrative by too precise an atten- 
tion to the niceties of language. 
Lord Macaulay has attributed this, 
in the case of Fox, to his too great 
anxiety to avoid the opposite f faults 

looseness and conyentionality 
into which one who speaks fre- 


quently in Parliament is likely to 


fall. The same cause may have 
operated in the same way with 
Lord Russell, unrelieved by the pas- 
sionate and vigorous energy which 
occasionally breaks through all 
trammels in the pages of the other. 
These trifling defects in the work 
before us, are, however, more than 
made up for, by Lord Russell’s 
own strong sense, by his complete 
knowle dge of the subject in hand, 
and of the whole principles and his- 
tory of the British Constitution, 
and by the warm affection and ad- 
miration for his hero which he 
possesses, and without which no 
good biography was ever written, 
It is not our intention to indulge 
in anything like a minute verbal 
criticism of the work before us. A 
collection of extracts in small print, 
with a sneer or comment tacked on 
o each, is very useful to fill up 
space in a newspaper during the 
dead season, and is a very good 
VOL. LXXV.—NO. CCCCXLVII. 


method for one whose chief object 
is to find fault; but it has always 
struck us as a very uninteresting 
species ofreading. Nor do we intend 
to give an epitome of the life of 
Fox. The det tails, as far as could be 
given ina magazine, are well known, 
or could be found in any biographic al 
dictionary; and it would require 
the pen of Macaulay himself to give 

life, and colour, and spirit, to such 
a bird’s-eye view of so familiar a 

career. . ‘T'o make a few passing re- 
marks on the most prominent fea- 
tures of Fox’s life, is the modest 
task which we have set ourselves. 

There are two portions of that 
life about which people seem to 
have pretty well made up their 
minds—one, in which the verdict 
of posterity is in his favour, and 
the other in which it is against 
him—his opposition to the Ameri- 
can war, and his coalition with 
Lord North. 

Now we, of course, concur in the 
main with the verdict of posterity. 
Yet we cannot but feel that in the 
one case, those who took an oppo- 
site line had a great deal to say for 
themselves, and that in the other, 
his conduct might, according to the 
views of the day, be to a certain 
degree excused. 

Posterity generally takes a very 
decided view of a thing. In its 
judgment there are no two sides to 
a question, or rather there are no 
lights and shadows thrown upon 
either side—all is pure white, or 
pure black. It requires a strong 
effort of imagination to place our- 
selves in the position of those men 
whoslowly, and in a puzzled manner, 
made out the problems of which we 
so clearly see the solution. 

Let us by such an effort seek to 
enter into the feelings of the poli- 
ticians of the days of the American 
war. 

We were undoubtedly wrong in 

DD 
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attempting to tax the Americans. 
Our only excuse for doing so, was 
on the ground that they ‘ought to 
contribute to their own defence ; 
and, in their remonstrances, they 
expressly declared that they wanted 
no defence but their own militia. 
But when the quarrel had once 
begun, when we had been defeated 
in the field, when a much larger 
question than the right of taxation 
without representation was raised, 
and the colonists were contented 
with nothing short of an acknow- 
ledgment of their independence, it 
would have been difficult for any 
Government to have given way. It 
required a very enlarged and far- 
seeing mind to grasp the fact, which 
to us, who live after the event, i is 
so manifest, that not only the colo- 
nies but the mother country would 
be better for the separation ; and 
that a temporary wound to our 
pride would be more than com- 
pensated by our being able in any 
future emergency to fix our atten- 
tion more exclusively upon Euro- 


pean matters, leaving the affairs of 
the New World to be settled by « 


new nation. If on the wings of 
fancy we transport ourselves back 
to that time, we shall see cause to 
make great allowances for those 
who were for carrying on the war 
to any length, and at any cost, 
though indeed nothing can recon- 
cile us to the imbecile manner in 
which that war was conducted. 
Not only, however, shall we make 
great allowances for the war party, 

but our admiration of the deep wis- 
dom and statesmanlike foresight of 
those who early in the struggle 
were for acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of our colonies will be 
greatly increased. 

It is indeed on their statesman- 
like foresight that the Whigs of all 
times must chiefly rest their claim 
to pre-eminence. In oratorical 
power the two parties have been on 
the whole equally balanced ; and in 
administrative ability the other side 
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has perhaps the best of it. Many 
of the greatest measures, such as 
Catholic Emancipation and Free 
‘Trade, were actually carried by the 
Conservatives. It is in seeing at 
the time what the majority of men 
only came to see long afterwards, 
that the Whig statesmen con- 
spicuously shine; and in none of 
these statesmen is this quality so 
remarkable as in the great man 
whose life we are reviewing. 

With regard to the ¢ oalition with 
Lord North, for which we have 
said that, viewing it in the light of 
the principles and practice of those 
days, some excuse may be found, 
we must remember that the prin- 
ciple of the entire agreement of all 
the members of a Cabinet to stand 
by one another in all questions was 
only established very lately. From 
the retirement of W alpole till the 
premiership of Lord North, we 
have frequent instances of one 
member of a Government actually 
opposing in Parliament a_ bill 
brought in by another. The coali- 
tion, therefore, was not exactly 
what we should now call by that 
name. Indeed, so great a question 
as that of parliamentary reform 
was actually left open. The two 
parties only agreed to take office 
together, as many men in former 
times, who had differed as widely, 
had already before them frequently 
done. The chief mistake has been 


justly pointed out by Macaulay. 


The coalition was not cordially en- 
tered into by the rank and file of 
either party. This it is which 
chiefly distinguishes this coalition 
from that of Lord Grenville in 
1806, which few people have ever 
blamed, and which caused it to 
prove so disastrous to the Whig 
party. 

We confess that we hesitate in 
making even so slight a defence as 
this, of a line of conduct which has 
been so generally condemned ; all 
the more so as Lord Russell him- 
self has passed it over without a 
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single excuse. But Lord Russell 
seems to us to admit, and even ex- 
aggerate, Fox’s error here, as well 
as his mistakes during his opposi- 
tion to the early part of Pitt’s ad- 
ministration, and his conduct on 
the Regency Bill, in order to re- 
serve all his encomiums for the 
great crisis of the French Revolu- 
tion. Fox’s language and _ be- 
haviour during this terrible period 
are indeed the portion of his career 
on which the attention of friends 
and foes may well be fixed. It is 
here that the statesmanlike fore- 
thought which we have claimed 
for him is most displayed ; for much 
of what he said, which was then 
considered extravagant, would now 
be common-place. It is here that 
the indomitable courage of the man 
shines out conspicuously, as with 
friend after friend falling away from 
him (and he was one who could 
feel acutely the loss of a friend), a 
mark of opprobrium at one time to 
the greater part of the nation, 
misunderstood and misrepresented, 
he stood up night after night and 
denounced what he considered a 
fatal and foolish policy. It was 
here, on the other hand, that in the 
vehemence of debate, or in some 
hurriedly scrawled private letter, 
he occasionally let fall expressions 
which his admirers mustever regret, 
and which, wrested from their con- 
text, have been repeated over and 
over again till the present day, to 
brand him with the imputation of 
being deficient in patriotism. 

Fox’s speeches had little method 
and no preparation. He depended 
for his inspiration almost entirely 
upon the arguments suggested to 
him by listening to the speeches of 
his opponents. He himself, at the 
time of his quarrel with Burke, ac- 
knowledged that no member of the 
House was more apt to let fall ex- 
pressions which were rash and im- 
prudent than he was. We are far 
from saying that if a man chooses 
to speak without preparation, any 
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hasty words which he lets fall may 
not be legitimately made use of 
against him in parliamentary war- 
fare ; but at this distance of time, 
when we are supposed to look upon 
words and actions more as a judge 
than as a counsel, the disposition 
and habits of the man we try 
should surely be taken into ac- 
count, 

Again, with regard to his letters. 
It has always struck us that great 
care should be taken in publishing 
the letters and records of a public 
man. What is written hastily, or 
with a particular object, and spee- 
dily forgotten, is brought up as a 
deliberate opinion. When men 
read a thing published, they forget 
that it was never meant to be seen 
by any eye but that of a private 
friend. 

More harm has been done to 
great men by their own letters and 
diaries than by any abuse of their 
living opponents. How often do 
we for a moment look upon the 
witty, accomplished, and sensible 
Lord Holland as a frivolous gossip ; 
or upon that chivalrous, eloquent, 
highly cultivated, true gentleman, 
Windham, as a miserable hypo- 
chondriac who wasted time and 
thoughts in regretting that he went 
out riding instead of going up in a 
balloon, or went to dinner with 
one man instead of to tea with 
another. 

We maintain that it is by his 
actions alone that a public man 
should be judged. What were 
Fox’s actions? His quarrel with 
Shelburn was, that while he was 
for granting independence uncondi- 
tionally to America, he had no ob- 
jection to carry on the war with 
France, and wished at any rate for 
a more honourable peace with her. 
Just before the outbreak of the 
French war, which he opposed, he 
was for increasing our army, and 
intimated that if France was still 
of the same encroaching spirit as in 
the days of Louis XIV., or if Hol- 
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land called upon us to resent the 
opening of the Scheldt, we might 
have to go to war, and when war 
was declared, he expressed his in- 
tention of supporting the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of it. He 
had no opportunity of directing 
public affairs till 1806, and if he 
then shewed himself what Sir W. 
Scott calls ‘o Briton,’ it was not 
because he was ‘dying,’ but because 
it was for the first time since 1783, 
that he was placed in a responsible 
position. 

On the whole question of the po- 
licy which was, and which might 
have been taken by England at the 
outbreak of the French revolution, 
we must, more especially, refer the 
reader to the work of Lord Russell. 
He sets forth the whole subject 
from a Whig point of view in a 
most masterly manner. The best 
part of the whole book is, we think, 
the last part of the second volume, 
where these matters are particularly 
treated. The picture which is there 


drawn of the proud and useful po- 


sition of which 


liberal 


armed mediation, 
under a courageous and 
minister might have been taken 
by England, is a@ very fine one. 
How we might at the same time 
have forbidden the German Powers 
to interfere with the internal con- 
cerns of France on the one hand, 
and on the other compelled the 
French nation to keep within its 
own limits, under pain of throwing 
the whole weight of our active in- 
terference into the scale against 
whichever side refused to listen to 
what we recommended. This would 
have been, indeed, a very bold course, 
but we think a successful one, for 
we do not see that either side would 
have been in a position to risk our 
hostility, in addition to that of their 
other foes. 

Whether Fox would have adopted 
this course, or whether any states- 
man could in England, even in 
those days, have held out a distinct 
threat of war before the passions of 
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the nation were roused, is another 
question. Certain it is that we have 
drifted into more than one war, 
from the want of a distinct declara- 
tion early enough in the dispute, 
that war would undoubtedly be the 
consequence of a particular line of 
conduct. 

We cannot follow Fox through 
his hopeless opposition during the 
following years, nor will we pause 
with our author to conte mplate him 
among his flowers and nightingales 
at St. Anne’s Hill, with his Homer 
and Ariosto, happy in the society of 
the woman he loved. 

Lord Russell does not attach 
much importance to the arbitrary 
measures passed through Parlia- 
ment during the reactionary panic 
of those days; but we confess it 
rather takes our breath away, when 
we read that a man persisting in 
attending a public meeting which 
had been disapproved of by two 
justices of the peace might be 
punished with death. 

At length, the long days of oppo- 
sition are over, and we feel that the 
great abilities comparatively wasted 
for thirty years in thwarting and 
denouncing the measures, sometimes 
good, but oftener bad, of other men, 
may be more immediately enlisted 
in the service of the country But 
it is too late, the hand of > de ath is 
already upon him—the work of his 
life, good and evil, is at an end. 

Fox’s great work after all, that 
by which he is remembered, and by 
which he will for ever have a name 
in history, was to which he 
never actually set himself, and 
which he achieved accidentally, 
rather than with any fixed purpose. 
He may have hastened by a few 
years the close of the American 
war; but he failed in his attempts 
either to put an end to the war with 
France, or to conduct it in a better 
manner. His notions of finance 
were, according to our modern 
ideas, still more erroneous than 
those of Pitt. The oppressive mea- 


one 
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sures of the years 1795 and 1796 
were hardly mitigated by one who 
was then at the head of so small a 
minority, and it was reserved for 
other hands to establish the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, and to 
carry parliamentary reform. What 
he really did, was to reorganise 
the Whig p: arty, and to infuse such 
new life into it that it has lasted to 
the present day. 

We are aware that his unfortu- 
nate coalition with Lord North was 
one of the causes of its being driven 
from power in 1783, and that he 
was deserted by the great bulk of 
his followers in 1794, and that 
from then, till the close of his life, 
the party he headed was not large ; 
but though he may have committed 
errors occasionally-——aund, occa- 
sionally what is almost as bad in a 
leader, was in advance of his age— 
he more than made up for his faults 
and misfortunes by the happy power 
he possessed of rallying men round 
him as fast as they dispersed, and 
by the devotion he inspired among 
his followers. Let us consider the 
state of the Whig party in the be- 
ginning of the reign of George III. 
Objectless, spit ritless, and divided 
into many factions, its members 
were falling apart for want of a 
leader. The one great man of the 
day was Chatham, and he was not 
a Whig. Had either Newcastle, or 

Grafton, Bedford, or Grenville, 
possesse d the qualities of a party 
chief, the whole political history of 
the times might have been different. 
Rockingham was upright and sen- 
sible, wealthy and well born, and to 
be the latter in those days was of 
greater advantage than now; but 
he was hampered by a constitutional 
nervousness, and an utter deficiency 
in power of speaking. 

It was not every able man, or 
even every great statesman, who 
could have reorganised the ‘party 
at the head of which Fox placed 
himself. We doubt whether Pitt, 
with all his genius, could have sue- 
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ceeded—and certainly Pitt’s virtues 
would have been in his way, while 
even the very vices of Fox assisted 
him. 

It is not easy to form a just con- 
ception of the manners of those 
times among the higher and more 
fashionable classes. Every diary 
that is published has to have many 
passages suppressed ; and a glance 
at some of the half-erased pages in 
the old betting book of Brookes’s, 
may show the curious not only how 
free was the conversation of those 
times among the foremost men of 
the day, but how little they objected 
to leaving their conversation on 
record. And yet in the midst of 
this, among the most profligate men 
of that period, there existed very 
often, not only a high sense of 
honour, but a tenderness, a refine- 
ment—a love of all things noble 
and beautiful—a strong feeling on 
many points of sense of duty and 
responsibility which, now that open 
profligacy is so much rarer, we are 
not accustomed to see associated 
with it. 

In those days, too, rank itself 
had certain advantages, however 
mean the family, or however dis- 
creditable the means by which that 
rank was obtained. Still more 
advantageous was it to ‘be the 
fashion,’ that expression which it 
is so difficult to define. 

Fox, therefore, had much in his 
favour that was possessed by few 
other men of his day. In his faults 
and virtues, he was the representa- 
tive man of his class. He was a 
favourite in every club and drawing- 
room in London, even before he 
rose very high in the House of 
Commons. Then there was his 
vehemence of disposition—his never 
failing boldness—his extraordinary 
eloquence, original in its nature, 
and from its very appearance of 
being utterly without preparation, 
all the more fitted to dazzle a class 
who were not themselves in the 
habit of deep and continuous study. 
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The influence of Fox, however, 
among his own contemporaries was 
of slow growth, and was continually 
being thrown back by opposing 
influences. It was among a younger 
generation, those who were enter- 
ing upon life when he was quitting 
it, that his fascination was most irre- 
sistibly exercised. We can most of 
us remember some on whom the 
spell had fallen, or have seen its 
effects when transmitted through 
them to their descendants. 

Because Fox wore a blue coat 
and a buff waistcoat, blue and buff 
became the Whig colours, and old 
gentlemen might very recently have 
been seen wearing a similar dress. 
The books he read, the poetry he 
admired, attained a new value. In 
politics, the definition of the word 
Whig was, a follower of Charles 
James Fox; and now that his name 
is fading from memory, his party 
seems likely to fade with it. No 
subsequent leader has attained 


anything like the same position. 
Lord Grey was too reserved and 


exclusive. Lord Melbourne in- 
deed was genial and open, and 
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his conversation had a_ peculiar 
charm. He had, however, passed a 
great part of his life in the retire- 
ment of a comparatively small cir- 
cle, and had the disadvantage, like 
Lord Grey, of being in the House 
of Lords. Lord Palmerston be- 
longed to the nation rather than to 
any party; and among the many 
estimable and some great qualities 
of the author we have been review- 
ing, the power of acquiring a wide- 
spread social popularity can hardly 
be numbered. Indeed he seems 
never to have attempted to obtain 
it. He too, with all his merits and 
all his faults, is drawing towards 
the close of his career. Who is to 
succeed him? What is to be the 
future position of the Whig party ? 
Is there still to be a Whig party, 
or are we entering upon new com- 
binations in which old names and 
old watchwords will no longer find 
a place? This is avery wide and 
very complicated question — too 
much so to be entered upon at the 
fag end of what was only intended 
for a review. 
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THE AMERICAN SANITARY COMMISSION AND ITS 
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LESSON. 


By Frances Power Cosse. 


QUESTION which meets phi- 
I lanthropists and statesmen at 
every turn is this: What are the 
bounds of their respective pro- 
vinces ? What is it that the State 
ought to do towards relieving want, 
reforming crime, and curing dis- 
ease; and what is it that Voluntary 
Charity ought to accomplish in 
these works? When we have de- 
cided what each can do best, the 
further inquiry presses for reply, 
How are the two to be made to act 
harmoniously ? 

Into these large questions we 
shall not presume to enter. There 
is, however, a subordinate and very 
definite problem which it seems 
that the recent 
another nation has in a degree 
helped us to solve ; namely : What 
kind of voluntary organisation can 
best aid a government in a great 
national work, without at the same 
time hampering it? How can 
the flexibility and enthusiasm of a 
free philanthropic agency be made 
to supplement the stiffness and cold- 
ness of routine inseparable from the 
mechanism of a great State engine ? 

For the answer to these latter 
questions we believe we need look 
no further than to the history of 
the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission,—a voluntary association 
whose remarkable success must be 
familiarly known to our readers, 
but whose relation to the American 
Government and whose almost per- 
fect machinery are well worthy of 
the closer study of English philan- 
thropists. The contrast between 
the origin of this Commission and 
the one effort in our history (the 
mission of the nurses to the 
Crimea) which bears resemblance 
to it, is very painfully striking. 


The Americans, beginning in time, 


and unt 


ammelled by official ‘ ‘ved 


experience of 


tape,’ achieved a magnificent suc- 
cess; and henceforth should any 
great national calamity befall them, 
they will know in a moment how 
to renew their organisation, and 
varry on the same work of benefi- 
cence. We English, on the con- 
trary, only began our labours of 
mercy when it was already half 
too late, and at this hour if a simi- 
lar trial were to be repeated, it is 
much, very much, to be doubted 
whether all the horrors of those 
hospitals on the Bosphorus, those 
cruel transports of the Kuxine, that 
pestiferous camp at Sebastopol, and 
all the long story of official blunders 
and neglect, would not be enacted 
over again. 

It is surely worth our while, 
now, When it is still a fresh experi- 
ence to learn somewhat of the way 
in which a great national struggle 
may be made as little painful as 
it is possible to be. The Crimean 
war, indeed, is not only over long 
ago, but alres uly strangely forgotten. 
It has bequeathed some obscure po- 
litical results among the complica- 
tions of European diplomacy, and it 
has left a few English homes where 
the place of the dead has been not 
even yet closed in by the aftergrowth 
of life and affection. There are still 
a few lonely graves on Cathcart’s 
Hill, where the rare visitor pauses 
and says, ‘Ah, I remember that 
name!’ But this is all. The war 
which once filled all our thoughts 
is a thing of the past; a leaf of 
history which we have read and 
turned over. 

Yet the lesson of that terrible 
time ought not to be wholly for- 
gotten, nor the contrast which our 
rashness and American forethought 
produced in the results of our war 
and theirs. We began by thinking 
it was the business of our Govern- 
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ment to provide all things needful 
for our soldiers, to take all the 
sanitary precautions for their health 
which science might dictate, and to 
provide for the sick and wounded 
hospitals, ambulances, surgeons, 
nurses, drugs, linen, all and every- 
thing they might require. We 
took a long time to discover that 
our Government either could not 
or at least did not, half or even a 
quarter fulfil any such supposed 
obligations ; and then, after weep- 
ing and storming, and asking 
wildly, ‘Whom shall awe hang r* 
we began to send out of 
nurses and thousands of bales of 
food and clothes and medicine; the 
nurses barely reaching their work 
till half the agony had been endured 
unrelieved, and the food and other 
objects sent for the sick being half 
destroyed before arrangements were 
made for its distribution. It was 
all a nightmare, the sort of night- 
mare out of which the Greeks made 
Tartarus. There was the charity 
here and the want there, and a fieet 
of ships for ever passing from us to 
our dying friends, but what we sent 
them never reached them. What 
they wanted we did not give ; what 
they received they did not want. 

Very differently—partly warned 
by our example, partly moved by 
another spirit—the Americans com- 
menced their struggle. While Eng- 
land, boasting of her thousand wars, 
cast her soldiers on that Crimean 
shore almost with as little 
thought as the Euxine cast its 
pebbles, America, which scarcely 
knew what a single campaign sig- 
nified,' went to war with the gravest 
sense of the difficulties ahead. 

As Dr. Bellows, the President of 
the Sanitary Commission, said in 
his speech at Philadelphia, February 


24, 1863: 


scores 


fore- 
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We did not wait until the horse had been 
stolen before we locked the stable door. 
We did not appoint a commission after a 
year of reverses to find out how many lives 
had been thrown away; but with a spirit 
characteristic of American forethought, we 
selected a body of men at the start, before 
a single life was exposed, to suggest the 
means of preventing any needless waste of 
human life during the war. . . We asked 
ourselves, What can we do to help the 
Government to take care of the sick and 
wounded? We foresaw there would be a 
rush of philanthropic men and women to 
the hospitals. It occurred to us then, at 
the outset, that it was important to organise 
this beneficence, that its results might lx 
regularly, economically, wisely, and kindly 
utilised for the good of all.—Dr. Bellows's 
Speech, p. 20. 


Dr. Bellows was able, at the end, 
to boast that— 


The mortality of our army has been re- 
duced by influences which have been ex- 
erted—God knows how, we trust in some 
degree through our instrumentality,—to six 
per cent, as the general average and rule. 
Whether this be due to the beneficence of 
the Government, or to the admirable com- 
missariat, or to the abundance of clothing 
which our soldiers have possessed. o1 
whether perhaps it is owing to the versatile 
and self-protecting character of the Ameri- 
can } eople, or to the favourableness of th 
climate, or to the efforts of the Sanitary 
Commission—it is not for me definit: ly to 
say; but by the blessing of God our army 

is the healthiest army by far that has 
ever been in the field.—Specch, p. 19. 


It is curious to read that only five 
days after the President’s proclama- 
tion of war, a Soldiers’ Aid Society 
was regularly constituted by the 
ladies of the State of Ohio; and 
that before a month had elapsed 
there were hundreds of such asso- 
ciations scattered all over the loyal 
States. These societies coalesced in 
the ‘Women’s Central Relief Asso- 
ciation,’ and this, again, with two 
large societies of gentlemen which 
had the same objects in view. The 
three united societies, on the 18th 
May, 1861, deputed their repre- 


1 At the beginning of the war the military establishment of the United States 
amounted to 20,000 men, and for these, the staff of 150 surgeons and assistant surgeons 


was sufficient. 


(See speech of Dr. Bellows, Feb. 24, 1863.) 


But when a million of sol- 


diers were called out, and all the wounds and diseases of war entailed, 3,000 surgeons 


were not enough. 
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sentatives to treat with the Secre- 
tary of State as to the means by 
which they could most effectually 
co-operate “with the Medical Bureau 
of the War Department.' They 
asked that a mixed commission, 
military officers and medical men, 
might be appointed by the Govern- 
ment, whose duty it should be to 
organise the voluntary aid of the 
nation towards the health and 
well-being of the army. They 
referred to the commissions which 
had followed the Crimean and 
Indian wars, and had brought to 
light the vast amount of suffering 
needlessly endured; and they begged 
that in this case the organisation 
might precede the war, and not 
follow after it. They suggested the 
appointment of cooks and nurses 
for the army, and stated that the 
‘Women’s Central 
Relief’ stood ready to undertake 
the training of both in their duties. 
The Commission asked for no legal 
powers and for no pecuniary remu- 
neration; only for a recommen- 


datory order to all officers to further 


its purposes; and it promised to 
disband if experience should prove 
its operations embarrassing to the 
Government. 

When we figure to ourselves the 
manner in which such proposals as 
these would be met by pretty n arly 
every Government Board in Eng- 
land, our wonder is small when we 
read—‘ The President and Secre- 
tary of War were not at first dis- 
posed to look with any great favour 
upon this plan, which ‘the *y regarded 
rather as a sentimental scheme con- 
cocted by women and clergymen 
than as one likely to be useful.’ The 
position and influence of some of its 
advocates, and the request of the 
Acting Surgeon-General, finally pro- 
cured a reluctant decision in its 
favour. Be it said, however, that 
the consent thus cautiously given 


' See fi 


Association of 
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was soon followed by the most 
cordial co-operation on the part of 
the American Government, and that 
President Lincoln, to the day of his 
death, gave the Commission his 
warmest sympathy and assistance. 

On the gth June, 1861, the Com- 
mission was created, at first under 
the long-winded title of ‘ The Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Advice in 
respect of the Sanitary Interests of 
the United States Forces,’ but soon 
assumed its name of 
the ‘United States Sanitary Com- 
mission.’ The President was the 
Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D.; and 
with him were associated at first 
about five hundred members from 
different partsofthecountry. Among 
the most active and able of these 
were the Vice-President, Mr. A. D. 
Bache; Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
author of the Cotton Kingdom; W. 
H. Van Buren, M.D.; Mr. C. R. 
Agnew, Dr. 8. Howe, Mr. J. S. 
Newbury, Mr. F. Knapp, and Dr. 
Jenkins. There were also numerous 
gentlemen and ladies having other 
duties, who, on the 
great battles, answered to the sum- 
mons of the Commission, and has- 
tened to the field, to render there 
all the assistance in their power. 
Among these last, and present during 
the whole war, either at the military 
hospitals in Washington or at the 
different battle-fields, was the well- 
known eloquent preacher the Rev 
W. H. Channing, Chaplain to the 
House of Representatives. The 
writer gratefully acknowledges the 
information he has afforded for the 
compilation of this paper. 

Besides these gentlemen, there 
were also hundreds of ladies acting 
in concert with the Commission. 
Their practice usually was to hold 
separate committees, and to meet 
from time to time for consultation 
with the committees of gentlemen. 
Among these ladies most prominently 


well known 


oceasions of 


for this, and some subsequent information, 


The Philanthr ypic Resulis of the 
War. By an American Citizen, New York: 
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active were Mrs. and Miss Scuyler, 
Mrs. Holmes (the wife of the charm- 
ing novelist Wendell Holmes), Mrs. 
C. R. Lowell (sister of the poet), 
Miss A. W. May, Mrs. A. H. Hoge, 
and Mrs. Livermore of Chicago. 
When it is remembered that these 
women and the thousands who 
worked with them throughout the 
country presented to their country, 
during the clothing and food 
to the value ef 7,000,000 of dollars, 
we are not surprised to read what 
Lincoln said of them at the opening 
of the Sanitary Fair at Washington: 


war, 


I have never studied the arts of 
compliments to women; but I must say 
that if all that been said by orators 
and pocts in praise of women were applied 
to the women of America, it would oo do 
them justice for their conduct during this 
war. I will close by saying ‘God bless the 
women of America.’! 


The 


tence, 


paying 


has 


once in exis- 
commenced without delay 
what it called its ‘advisory func- 
tions,’ which consisted in the } 
paration 
mense 


Commission 


pre- 
and circulation of an im- 
number of sanitary tracts. 
The service which these rendered 
to the soldiers and their nurses is 
said to have been considerable. 

The next step was for the agents 
of the Commission to visit all the 
camps, and report on their needs: 
after which there was an immediate 
effort to meet them with the proper 
supplies. At first there were no 
means of transport at the disposal 
of the Commission, and in the 
earlier battles much suffering was 
caused by delay; but as soon as 
possible the Commission made for 
itself a whole system of communi- 
cation by land and water, wi 
gons, ambulances, railroad-cars, 
steamboats, all fitted up with special 
view to the purpose in hand. In 
particular, the railway 


AC- 
ig 


“arriages 


1 The Sanitary Commission, p. 282. 
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and steamers intended for the 
wounded were provided with ham- 
mocks suspended by elastic cords, 
and every contrivance which could 
save the patients the pain of motion, 
By July 1863 
was attended by its special superin- 
tendent of relief, with his full com- 
plement of assistants in the various 
departments, and with complete 
trains of waggons, ambulances, and 
supplies of all kinds. 

The system, 
gigantic in 


each corps @arinée 


which had become 
extent of operations, 
was arranged somewhat as follows. 
There was an eastern and a western 
branch, with central committees of 
gentlemen for each. There were 
subordinate committees, generally 
one of ladies and one of gentlemen 
(often joining to consult together), 
in nearly every throughout 
both Eastern and Western States. 
The business of the central 
mittees was to organise the 
action of the association, to inform 
the local committees of the supplies 
needed, and to forward the supplies 
so obtained to their own officials at 
each station of the army. When 
any great battle occ urred, a special 

call was made for volunteers, and 
alk men and women as offered 
themselves were sent down at once 
to the field, and told off to the duties 
of charity allotted to them. At all 


town 


com- 
general 


times there was a continuous sys- 


tem of relief, rising out of every 
village and town, where the women 
held sewing parties, prepared arti- 
cles of food, collected books, linen, 
money, opened bazaars, and in every 
way made up supplies, which were 
forwarded free of cost by the rail- 
ways to the central depéts, and 
thence distributed week by week, 
according to the special require- 
ments of each army. As a witness 
has assured us, ‘The arrange- 


It is pleasant to know that 


the magnificent monument to be erected to Pregident Lincoln in Washington, at the 


cost of 50,000/., has been entrusted to one of these 


Hosmer. 


‘women of America,’ Miss Harriet 
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ments were as nearly perfect as 
anything human might be; and 
till the end of the war, when all the 
railways were broken down, and 
the supplies could no more be so 
rapidly forwarded, it was almost 
miraculous how the discovery of 
any want was followed by its imme- 
diate relief.” Anecdotes are told of 
this of a curious kind. On one 
occasion (and proving very remark- 
ably the use of so fiexible an or- 
ganisation as that of the Commis- 
sion) it is mentioned that the sani- 
tary inspectors having detected 
symptoms of scurvy among the 
troops engaged at the siege of 
Vicksburg, immediately and long 
before any Government measures 
were practicable, the Commission 
sent down to the camp immense 
stores of onions and other vegeta- 
bles, whereby the disease was ar- 
rested at once. ‘ Potatoes and onions,’ 
we are told one of the energetic lady 
agents of the Commission declared, 
— Potatoes and onions captured 
Vicksburg.’ Again, when the un- 
happy starved prisoners were re- 
leased at last from Andersonville, 
they found on board the steamboats 
provided to carry them home only 
the usual soldiers’ rations of hard 
beef and salt pork, which to their 
weakened systems were wholly use- 
less. The Sanitary Commission 
agents instantly intervened with 
farina and various delicacies fitted 
for the condition of the sufferers. 
At another time the Commission 
constantly engaged for weeks to- 
gether a car on the railway from 
Baltimore, whereon (with due pro- 
vision of ice) stores of poultry, 
fresh meat and fruit were brought 
up to the sufferers in the hospital 
at Washington after one of the 
great battles, and when their con- 
dition rendered such fresh food 
specially needful. 

The principle on which the Com- 
mission seems to have proceeded 
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was, ‘never to find a want of an 
kind without striving to supply it.’ 
The spirit of the agents was rather 
that of brothers and. sisters looking 
after beloved relatives, than any 
routine of charity, which we should 
associate with the idea of a public 
institution. A story is told of a 
sick soldier complaining to his com- 
rade in hospital that ‘after all he 
derived no benefit from the Sanitary 
Commission.” The  fellow-soldier 
asked the complainant to look first 
at. the letters on his clean shirt, 
then on those on the pot of jelly he 
was eating, the bottle of wine he 
had been drinking, the book he had 
been reading, and so on, till he was 
compelled to avow that all 
comforts came from the 
source. 

Of course it would be idle to sup- 
pose that all the difficulties of that 
vast war were adequately met, either 
by the State or the Commission. 
The evils were far beyond the powers 
ofboth. They did but alleviate them 
so far as time and human activity 
permitted. The agonies of those 
dread battle-fields were too wide 
and sudden for any effectual or im- 
mediate relief. The general amount 
of disease and wounds in that army 
of nearly a million men reached at 
one time almost 100,000 men (in 
October 1862) ; and to suppose that 
all these were thoroughly well at- 
tended would be vain indeed.! We 
are often told of frightful and over- 
whelming misery, beyond all reach 
of aid. Still the Sanitary Commis- 
sion effected a greater amount of 
good than had ever before been 
done in time of war: and the help 
that its agents gave, if inadequate, 
was never wholly missing. No camp, 
no hospital, no field of battle, was 
without them, and their waggons of 
stores, and trains of nurses and 
assistants. 

Let us try to give a brief out- 
line of the ramifications in which 
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the work of the Commission finally 
took shape. 

There was first the original ‘ad- 
visory function ;’ the examination 
of and reporting on the sanitary 
condition of the different camps, 
and the distribution of thousands of 
tracts and good counsel. 

Next came the supplying of 
medical and other stores to the 
hospitals before the great battles ; 
then, after they had taken place, 
the gathering up of the wounded, 
and, in general, the assistance in all 
ways of the overtasked State Medi- 
cal Department, whose 3,000 sur- 
geons and 15,000 nurses far from 
reached the necessities of the case. 
To take a single instance of the way 
this work was carried out. After 
the battle of Gettysburg, upwards 
of twenty thousand men were left 
upon the field. Till four and a half 
months afterwards, when the last 
load of mutilated men were carried 
away, the agents of the Commission 
laboured on the spot and distributed 
enormous stores of articles which 
the charity of the nation forwarded 
to them for the purpose, to the value 
of 15,000/. sterling.! The horrors 
of these vast fields of carnage and 
the labours of the agents among 
the dead and wounded, were re- 
peated again and again throughout 
the war. These labours were not 
always free from danger. The at- 
tempts to carry the wounded from 
the field continually brought the 
agents under fire, and they were 
always liable to be taken prisoners 
on their errands from city to camp 
and camp to city. On one occasion, 
for example, two of them, a physi- 
cian and a clergyman, were con- 
ducting some waggons of hospital 
stores, when they were surrounded 
by Confederate troops, who brought 
them to Lee’s head-quarters, from 
whence they were dismissed to the 
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terrible Libby prison. They were 
released thence at last, but not till 
health and strength were broken for 
life.? 

Again, a great task was the 
supply of extra food to the soldiers, 
especially of fresh vegetables, as in 
the case above cited, where a cargo 
of onions saved an outbreak 
scurvy. To obtain potatoes, onions, 
carrots, and turnips in sufficient 
quantities, large gardens were made 
wherever the camps were stationary, 
and planted by the agents with 
seeds given by the Commission. 

Next, it was resolved to supply 
the troops with books and periodi- 
cals, to keep them as much as pos- 
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sible to innocent pursuits. Large 
donations of books and a whole 





circulating library was the result. 
Stationery was also given to thos 
who desired to write to their friends. 

The clothing demand was, per- 
haps, greatest of all, and the pur. 
chase and making up of warm vests 
and socks, and changes of linen, 
became the principal business of the 
women’s ‘ Sewing Circles’ through- 
out the country, and their collection 
and distribution the task of th 
agents of the Commission. The sort 
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of spirit with which this needle. § , 
work was done is illustrated by an & ; 
anecdote we copy from the book & , 
above quoted. . 
In one of the mountainous counties of J 
the North lived a mother and daugh- & x 
ters, too poor to obtain by purchase thi d 
material for making hospital clothing. | 
Twelve miles distant over the mountain B 4 
was the county town, in which there was « & 
relief association. Borrowing a neighbours J A 
horse, either the mother or one of her daugh- & {; 
ters came regularly every fortnight to pro- ta 
cure from this society garments to make y th 





for the soldiers. One of the managers @ 
the association once addressed them : ‘ You 
have some relative in the war, I suppose? 
‘No, was the reply, ‘not now; our onl! 


brother fell at Ball’s Bluff. * 
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books, and clothing had been sup- 
plied to the soldier while living, it 
appeared that the work of burying 
the dead decently and collecting 
and sending to surviving friends the 
little relics found on the ‘battle- fields, 
or bequeathed in the hospital, was 
a matter far beyond the resources 
of the regular authorities. Here, 
again, the Commission intervened 
and did all that time permitted to 
inter the bodies of the dead, and 
conveying to their surviving rela- 
tions such accounts as might be 
given, and such objects as could be 
preserved. This work led to ano- 
ther: the institution by a lady, not 
« member of the Association, of a 
regular Soldiers’ Inquiry Office in 
Washington, where anxious friends 
might learn all that was to be 
learned of the missing and the 
dead. This same lady (Rosa Bar- 
ton, of Worcester) was at a later 
period sent down by Government to 
Andersonville with a ship-load of 
head-boards and a staff of assistants, 
to place decent memorials over 
every grave which could be identi- 
fied, 

The care of the Commission ex- 
tended even beyond the graves of 
the soldiers, and was exerted to ob- 
tain for their families, free of cost 
or trouble, such arrears of pay and 
such pensions as they might inherit. 
Another branch agency assisted the 
soldiers themselves when dis- 
charged, to obtain their pensions 
quickly and without expense. Some 
idea of the scale of these affairs in 
America in 1862, may be formed 
from the Fourth Report of the Sani- 
tary Commission, where it is stated 
that— 


In the Second Auditor's office, to which 
aims for arrears and bounties were 
lrought, there are now accumulated at least 
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twenty thousand claims, and although forty 
clerks were added last winter, the prospect 
of clearing the docket is affected (!) by the 
fact that two hundred new ones are re- 
ceived daily while one hundred are settled. 
—Report, p. 10. 


Besides all these regular branches 
of the Commission’s work, there 
seem to have been various other 
contrivances for helping the soldiers 
under every contingency. Scattered 
along the lines of march were 
twenty-five Homes and Lodges, 
where they could rest on their 


journeys and be housed and boarded 


free of cost. In one of these lodges 
in nine weeks, we find in the account 
that eleven thousand meals were 
furnished, and an average of more 
than two thousand soldiers were 
sheltered every night. Other 
homes again were opened for the 
nurses of the military hospitals, 
and for women coming from dis- 
tant places to see sick relatives. 
Again there were people appointed 
by the Commission to arrange for 
through- tickets on the railways and 
steam-boats, to push on the invalid 
soldiers on their return home, and 
to save them from delays and 
‘sharks,’ which last, by the y way, 
from the care taken to guard against 
them, seem to have been a formi- 
dable band. 

Again, there were the miserable 
famished prisoners s in Andersonville 
and the Libby prisons, and to these, 
whenever it was possible, the Com- 
mission forwarded supplies. We 
have all heard of the cruelty where- 
with these supplies were so often 
kept from the starving men for 
whom they were destined. As to 
the Confederate prisoners, such of 
them as being sick or wounded 
passed into the hospitals, were there 
treated by the Commission precisely 





ue war contributed 45,500 shirts, drawers, and other garments. 
live knitted 191 pairs of socks for her share of the work. 
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One old lady of eighty- 
See Sanitary Commission 


One of the chief modes of collecting money for the Sanitary Commission was by the 


‘airs (or, as we should call them, bazaars) held at the 


duced enormous sums. 


chief cities. Some of them pro- 
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the same as the Federals. No diffe- 
rence whatever was made in the dis- 
tribution of stores to one or the 
other. A lady engaged in the hos- 
pital service after “Gettysburg, thus 
simply described the fe lings of the 
members of the Commission on this 
subject, in a private letter to a 
friend : 

You will not, I am sure, regret that 
these most wretched men, these enemies 
‘sick and in prison,’ were helped and cared 
for through your sup plies; though 
tainly they were not in your minds when 
you packe d your barrels ‘and boxes. .... 
It was curious to see among our workers at 
the lodge, the disgust and horror felt for 
rebels giving place to the kindest feelings 
for wounded men. 


cer- 


Again, there was the navy to be as- 
sisted, and a branch of smaller work 
by the Commission, undertaken to 
convey to the gunboats and other 
vessels the same fresh stores and 
hospital appliances as to the army. 
The blockading squadron at Charles- 
ton was thus specially assisted. 

A whole department of the work 
of the Commission to which we have 
already referred, was the transport 
service. For the conveyance without 
needless pain of the wounded, the 
Commission fitted up ambulances 
and river steam-boats with every 
appliance, and kept them in instant 
service wherever they were needed.? 

Such in brief was the work of the 
American Sanitary Commission, a 
work which began simultaneously 
with the war, and is now bei ‘ing con- 
cluded by the obtaining of pensions 
and bounties for soldiers and their 
widows, and the facilitating the final 
return to their homes of those dis- 
charged from the hospitals. A 
natural pride seems to have been 
felt in bestowing a parting kindness 
in the shape of meals at starting to 
the disbanded regiments leaving 
Washington in the triumph of vic- 
tory. 

Let 


it be remembered that this 


' Three Weeks at Gettyshurgh, p. 85. 
2 See Hospital Transports : 
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immense work was mainly done 
gratuitously ; that men and women 
with brains and activity enough to 
varry it out in such perfection, took 
from their professions and amuse- 
ments the time needed for such 
toil, claiming no remuneration of 
any sort. Even the servants of the 
Commission employed in the trans- 
port and other business worked for 
the most moderate wages. Against 
all the ugly stories of political and 
mercantile corruption told us of 
America, let us at all events set in 
remembrance that, so far as it is 
known or even suspected, the enor- 
mous machinery of the Sanitary 
Commission was worked with 
clean hands without even the ac- 
cusation of a job. The collection 
and distribution under peculiarly 
complicated and difficult circum- 

stances, of goods and money equal 
to upwar ds of 2,000,000!. sterling, 

with a cost of manageme nt of Less 
thiee the whole, 

may be held to be a phenomenon of 
which sundry religious and philan- 

thropic societies nearer home would 

do well to make note. 

The Sanitary Commission was not 
quite alone in its labours, nor woull 
it be fair to withhold credit to some 
minor societies which acted in 
friendly co-operation with it, though 
under different auspices. Chie 
among these was ‘ The Christian 
Association,’ designed at first exclu- 
sively to afford spiritual aid to the 
sick and dying; very soon however 
its agents were inevitably led to 
bind the wounds of the box dy befor 
attending to those of the soul 
Strange to say no religious jealousy 
of differing sects seems, from first to 
last, to have interfered with the har- 
mony of charitable efforts. The 
Sanitary Commission was compose! 
of men of all denominations, ané 
they were apparently all too bus 
to attend to those theological diver: 
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4 Memoir. Boston, 1863. 
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gencies which generally set our 
Priests and Levites quarrelling over 
the half-dead man till some heretical 
Samaritan takes him to the inn. 
There were also a few Ladies’ Soci- 
eties which did not affiliate them- 
selves to the Sanitary Commission ; 
chief among them, the Ladies* Aid 
Society of Philadelphia, whose se- 
cretary, Mrs. Harris, expended in 
the first year money and supplies 
to the amount of 200,000 dollars. 
The place taken by women in the 
whole work is indeed very remark- 
able. Both the volunteer Commis- 
sion and the Government Senate 
from the first welcomed their aid. 
The well known philanthropist, 
Miss D. L. Dix, was early ap- 
pointed by the Government to the 
office of General Superintendent of 
the Nurses of Military Hospitals in 
the United States. Among the 
irregulars, heroes and heroines, 
who hovered around the army of 
charity, may be reckoned also a gen- 
tleman and his adopted daughter 
(Mr. Fay and Miss Gilson), who 
during the entire war followed one 
camp or another, having their own 
waggons and tents, and a large 
cooking apparatus and store of good 
things, which the young lady her- 
self “distributed, day and night, to 
those in need of them. Mr. Chan- 
ning describes her, as he saw her, 
seeming too fragile for anything but 
he life of a “drawing- room, but 
tanding in the midst of the camp, 
id her cauldrons of hot soup and 
munch, cheering everybody by her 
ourage and spirits. It was to an- 
ther such woman that the poor 
dldier she was nursing made the 
emark, ‘ When you get to the gate 
pf heaven they won't ask you for a 


untersign—they’ ll let you right 
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The lesson of this grand achieve- 
ment of American philanthropy is 
not far toseek. It has demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that, alongside of a 
great State department and in entire 
harmony therewith, voluntary cha- 
rity may have an immense sphere and 
may effect incalculable good. The 
sause, among all others, to which we 
must most attribute the success of 
the Sanitary Commission, is the 
good sense wherewith its leaders 
took and kept, from first to last, the 
right attitude towards the United 
States Government, namely, that 
of a supplementary agency. Instead 
of attempting any such alliance, we 
in England have always (with the 
single exception of the Crimean 
hospitals) rather tended to keep 
the two lines of State action and 
voluntary action as far apart as 
possible. Our efforts for the future 
must be to discover how they may 
best work together. Nor ought we 
to require so tremendous a trial as 
the American war to show us how 
needful is such an alliance. Every- 
where through our reformatories, 
our schools, our workhouses, our 
sanitary movements and efforts to 
improve the dwellings of the poor, 
the same want of the double help 
is obvious. Things done wholly by 
the State lack elements of flexi- 
bility, of tenderness, of personal 
human interest, without which the 
cunningly devised schemes of the 
most benevolent law makers are 
but half efficacious. And, on the 
other hand, private charity un- 
assisted by the State too often 
labours all in vain, feebly assuaging 
symptoms of the social disease, 
which nothing but the sharp knife 
of legal enactments can extirpate. 
Let us for a moment gs 
of these things 
in England: 
Reformatories and schools of 
all kinds have, more than any other 
institutions, united State founda- 
tions (or grants in aid) and direc- 
tion, with a liberal admission of 
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voluntary work. Who that knows 
anything of the matter does not 
know that it is precisely those re- 
formatories where the voluntary 
system has largest scope, that the 
criminals are best reclaimed; and 
that the schools of the poor, where’ 
private patrons visit, are those 
where the greatest animation per- 
vades teachers and pupils ? 

Penitentiaries, on the other 
hand, have been left almost wholly 
to voluntary charity, and the result 
is that, with the utmost devotion, 
the patrons fail to accomplish any 
work commensurate with the need. 
It may be gravely questioned, also, 
whether the rigid and almost penal 
systems for the government of such 
institutions which have suggested 
themselves to the ladies and clergy- 
men by whom they are commonly 
directed, be anything like so wise 
as the larger and kinder treatment, 
combined with legal authority, 
which, beyond a doubt, would cha- 
racterise the regulations of statesmen 
and men of the world. 

3. In Sanitary Reform the State 
has done much in England of late 
years, and the visitation of cholera 
has produced a tolerably cordial co- 
operation between volunteers and 
officials. But not till the State 
undertakes the Herculean task 
cleansing thoroughly the slums of 
the great cities, and rebuilding the 
dwellings of the poor out of loans 
of national money, not till there re- 
mains no single unpurified hot-bed 
of disease in the land, can the work 
of the State be complete. Volun- 
tary charity, like Miss Coutts’s, or 


Mr. Peabody’s or Alderman Water- 
low’s model lodging houses, can 


supply but a drop in the ocean of 
want; and if we wait till private 
enterprise or private charity buy up 
all the slums of London alone, and 
build on their site fit dwellings for 
human health and decency, we may 


See Fraser's Magazine for January 1866, 
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wait till generations have died in 
misery and squalor, and pestilence 
after pestilence has ravaged the 
land. The approaching session is to 
see the reintroduction of the ‘ Bill 
for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Working Classes,’! a Bill which 
could not be carried last summer, 
though Whigs and Tories agreed 
to support it, because it trenched 
on interests ‘ in those foul 
dens of disease. Let us hope that 
at this next attempt the Bill will 
find friends enough in carnest to 
force its acceptance. but, un- 
happily, what Morality is to pulpit 
teaching, that social ‘and sanitary 
measures are to parliamentary legis- 


Ve sted 


lation. A theological error, how- 
ever minute. is ferreted out and 
hunted to the death by our 


clergy; a moral dishonesty, such 


as those practices of bribery, false 
weights and adulterations, which 


are the disgrace of the land, rarely 
receives from them a word of con- 
demnation. Just so, a question of 
political influence, of the grant or 
denial of the franchise to possessors 
of five pounds more or less of pro- 
perty, causes a turmoil to make the 
walls of St. Stephen’s rock, and 
transfers the Government of Eng- 
land from one party to another. 
But the question of sanitary and 
social reform,—of the purification 
physically and morally of the lives 
of hundreds of thousands ot the 
people,—this question hardly re- 
received the attention of a day in 
Parliament, and was postponed for 
a session from opposition, which 
the least earnestness expressed by 
the nation or the press would have 
immediately overcome. 

Lastly, there are the Workhouses 
to afford the most effective instances 
of the need of a coalition between 
the State and voluntary charity. 
The existing Poor Law is probably, 
on the whole, as sagaciously framed 
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a measure as might be named: but 
its actual results have involved 
enormous suffering. And why? 
Surely in a great degree because, 
dealing with charity, it has dealt with 
it solely as a State power, and not 
as a voluntary expression of human 
sympathy, and because it has lacked 
all the flexibility of arrangement, 
all the insight of sympathy be- 
longing to a voluntary system. Of 
course a system radically voluntary 
(like the monastic charity of the 
Middle Ages) would have been far 
worse. For all purposes of solidity 
and strength the bony skeleton of 
such a national institution should 
be as firm as the State law can 
make it. But over these dry bones 
(as one of the framers of the Poor 
Law has said) the flesh and blood 
of warm free charity should clothe 
the whole, else is it but a grim and 
hideous image. The jealousy of the 
Boards of Guardians, the red-tape 
spirit which so long pervaded the 
Poor-Law Board, these have in a 
great measure debarred private 
charity from entrance on a sphere 
of work, in itself far from attractive. 
The Workhouse Visiting Society, 
one of the most wisely designed and 
freely worked charitable associations 
in England, has effected, after 
years of effort and conciliation, the 
permission for its members (under 
stringent regulations) to visit about 
one fourth of the workhouses in Eng- 
land and Wales. The remaining 
three fourths remain unvisited, some 
of them well and kindly managed, 
the greater number with all sorts of 
ill arrangements for sick and healthy, 
young and old, virtuous and vicious; 
and without a breath of the better 
sentiment which comes of the ex- 
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perience of voluntary kindness from 
visitors. Year by year this Society 
went on publishing a journal calling 
attention to one stupid blunder, 
one cruel neglect after another, and 
through every channel opened to 
its editor (the secretary of the 
society, Miss Louisa Twining) call- 
ing public attention to the real state 


of the case. But the Society, 
though numbering many digni- 


taries of Church and State among 
its patrons, had no countenance 
from the department of the State 
on whose province it touched, no 
recognition such as the Medical 
Bureau of the United States so 
gladly gave to the Sanitary Com- 
mission. ‘The consequence was that 
beyond the narrow margin of the 
workhouses to which the members 
obtained admission, they laboured 
in vain; nay, even in these, from 
fear of giving offence and being ex- 
cluded by the guardians, they did 
not half ac complish the good they 
could otherwise have done. In a 
word, they worked on swufferance, 
instead of on the footing of recog- 
nised allies. Then, at last, when a 
few cases happened to come before 
the public (cases such as every 
member of the Workhouse Visiting 
Society knew of familiarly), there 
was a creat outcry, and the frightful 
disclosures filled’ columns of every 
newspaper. Had this 
(which possessed every possible 
claim to such confidence), been 
officially recognised and invested 
with the right to visit the work- 
houses and publish what it found 
there, there would have 
‘disclosures’ 


Soc iety 


been no 
of 1866, and no such 


evils to disclose. 
Again, while the State hospitals 






A curious instance of the impossibility of making the public take in a fact about 
wits h it is indifferent may be found in the circumstance that the present writer in 1860— 
61 wrote and obtained admission in fifty-four newspapers to datapoees letters and 
articles, in which the misery of the workhouse sick wards and the claims of the incurables 


were set forth with whatever clearness she could command. 


Yet most of these fifty-four 


journals (including all the most influential in London) have this year talked again and 


again about the ‘disclosures 
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are thus three fourths closed to 
private charity, other Hospitals 
supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions are in no true relation to the 
State, but jealously exclude paupers 
even when suffering from the acute 
and dangerous diseases for which 
only the perfect arrangements of 
such hospitals hold out a hope of 
cure. <A right alliance between 
the State charity and the voluntary 
charity would result in some ar- 
rangement whereby a sick pauper’s 
destination to the workhouse In- 
firmary or to the best local Hospital 
would be determined, not by the 
chance of his wife finding a sub- 
scriber to the hospital with a ticket 
to spare, but by a competent officer 
deciding that his illness required 
the highest skill and nursing, or 
might be sufficiently treated in the 
workhouse. In the former case, of 
course, the guardians of the union 
would be called on to pay to the 
funds of the hospital the cost en- 
tailed by the patient. This, we say, 
is what ought to be done if the 


State and voluntary charity were 
here in the same sort of alliance 
displayed in America between the 
United States Government and the 
Sanitary Commission. 


So far we have proceeded, be- 
lieving that the example set by the 
great American charity has been 
every way worthy of imitation. In 
conclusion we wish to point out 
that not only were its relations to 
the State all that was desirable, but 
that it must be absolved for having 
encroached in other directions upon 
provinces not its own; namely, the 
province of ordinary paid labour. 
In a great emergency like the 
American war there can be no line 
drawn, no reservations made, and 
the example then set cannot be 
quoted for imitation under ordinary 
circumstances. The lady who at 
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such a time will serve her country 
as a volunteer nurse deservedly re- 
ceives all gratitude and honour, 
But in years of peace, when no 
war, no pestilence brings extra- 
ordinary demands, when the strug- 
gle to obtain honest maintenance 
by thousands of indigent men and 
helpless women is the only promi- 
nent feature of national distress 
—at such a time we believe that 
the gratuitous service of ladies 
as hospital nurses is often, not an 
heroic act of public charity, but a 
serious social mistake. That ‘the 
labourer is worthy of his hire’ is a 
principle which justly pervades all 
other professions ; and were a mai 
to offer professional services of any 
kind gratuitously (unless under 
special circumstances), he would be 
justly considered to do a wrong to 
the fellow members of his profes- 
sion. Women have failed to see that 
the same rule applies to any pro- 
fessional work they may undertake. 
Ladies of independent means filled 
with religious zeal and the truest 
‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ devote 
themselves in numbers to the office 
of nurses at our public hospitals, 
and do so avowedly as an act of 
gratuitous philanthropy; refusing 
such salaries, great or small, as 
might have been attached to their 
offices. Now to this innovation, 
generous and noble as are the mo- 
tives which have inspired it, we 
gravely object. True, we know 
that the nursing of these ladies (at 
King’s College Hospital and Univer- 
sity College Hospital, for example) 
is excellent ; so excellent as to draw 
forth the Lancet’s commendation, 
that the nursing was the best that 
England’ had yet seen.! True, we 
know that such service is positively 
good for the bodily health of ladies 
lingering previously in the ennui of 
a useless life, and at least appa- 
rently good also for their minds and 





' Quoted, with much that follows, in an admirable paper by Dr. Eliz. Garrett, read 
at the Social Science Congress at Manchester, 1866, 
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hearts. But the nurses and their 
patients are not the only people to 
be considered. The community at 
large suffers when higher education 
is wasted on lower work; when 
employments which ought to be 
remunerative are closed to the 
competition of those to whom such 
remuneration is needful. The 
benevolent ladies at King’s College 
may nurse a patient as well as the 
best hired nurse, but what has that 
hired nurse to say to the arrange- 
ment? For the thousands of wo- 
men who need to earn their own 
bread, and often the bread of their 
families there are but half a 
dozen modes of gaining money 
open—teaching, working, nursing, 
trading, or domestic service. A 
widow who is too imperfectly 
trained to teach, who cannot carn 
enough by needlework to stop the 
cravings of hunger, who has no 
capital for trade, who has learned 
no arts of domestic service, such a 
woman when she has learned the 
art of nursing, has a right to ask 
why a lady who can afford to work 
without pay, steps into her place, 
and not only shuts her out, but 
degrades her whole honest profes- 
sion by making the acceptance of 
salary for its duties appear mer- 
cenary. Still harder is the case of 
the gentlewomen without fortune 
for whom the offices of lady matron 
or superintendent of the charities of 
England would afford at once sup- 
port and the very duties of bene- 
ficence for which they crave. A 
rich ‘ sister of mercy’ who comes in 
and fulfils freely the office which 
such a lady desires, takes the bread 
out of the mouth of that lady even 
if she feed never so well the sick 
pauper in her hospital. Is it asked 
Are these wealthy and charitable 
women to do nothing? The ques- 
tion is ridiculous. Every one knows 
that the proper work for them, the 
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task of visitors, patrons, occasional 
readers and teachers, is never half 
accomplished, and that it is the very 
Quixotry of philanthropy for them 
to leave these duties which none 
else may fulfil, to perform other 
duties which less fortunate women 
may do equally well. Even if from 
peculiar aptitude, a wealthy woman 
find herself led to accept the office 
of superintendent of any charity, 
she ought in justice to her sisters, 
to accept her salary, as any man 
would accept that of his office; ex- 
pending it again, if she please, for 
the benefit of the charity.! 

The real reform of hospital nurs- 
ing will, we believe, be effected by 
other means than the entrance of 
such volunteers of charity. It will 
be effected by offering, for very deli- 
cate and arduous duties, such just 
and liberal remunerationas will raise 
up a class of women really fitted 
to perform them, and willing to un- 
dergo the training needful for the 
task. It will consist, first, in the ap- 
pointment of lady superintendents 
over the female side of every hos- 
pital and large workhouse (real 
ladies, we mean, and not superan- 
nuated housekeepers), with salaries 
of at least 200l. a year, with apart- 
ments and rations, Secondly, in the 
appointment of head nurses over 
every fifty patients, with salaries, 
not, as now, of 2ol. a year, but of 
sol. or 751., ‘whereby the first class 
of respectable women of the middle 
ranks might be obtained. Thirdly, 
and lastly, by the appointment of 
under-nurses and night-nurses, not, 
as now, with wagesof 10/. and partial 
board (making their service inferior 
to that of the lower sort of general 
servants and scullions) butat wages 
of 20/., with good wholesome board, 
making their irksome service at- 
tractive for its remuneration, while 
its duties must ever remain more 
laborious than those domestic 


' Of course the gratuitous service of physicians and surgeons in hospitals repays them 
in a degree by the experience only to be therein obtained. 
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life. Thus, with a wholly different 
scale of salaries, would come in a 
new and superior order of women 
into our hospitals. Nor do we 
believe that the fact that they 
honestly gained their livelihood 
therein would make them one de- 
gree less kind or less skilful than 
their volunteer rivals. ‘ Of course,’ 
as Miss Garrett remarks, ‘ where 
the salaries are so low that none 
but intemperate charwomen will 
think of taking them, the nursing is 
as bad as intemperate charwomen 
can make it.’ It is very easy 
to draw a favourable contrast be- 
tween the high-born 
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King’s College and such wretched 
night-nurses, 2s come to the hos- 
pitals on wages of gl. a year to 
work all night, having already eked 
out their subsistence by scrubbing 
floors all day. But the only com- 
parison which need concern us will 
be that between these amiable and 
refined but, we think, mistaken 
sisters, and the superintendent, 
ladies, and respectable upper nurses 
who will make, not a sacrifice, but 
an honest profession of work fairly 
remunerative, and who will perform 
it as such women are undoubtedly 
able to perform such a task, 
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MINISTERIAL 
\ ONDAY the eleventh of Feb- 
~ 


ruary was a black Monday, an 
Ides of March, to both the Govern- 
ment and the Reform League. Reso- 
lutions and Demonstrations fell to- 
gether. The failure of Mr. Disraeli 
was a set-off, or more than a set-off, 
to the failure of Mr. Beales; who, 
by marching his forces in meagre 
array before the mocking faces of 
the clubs, materially weakened the 
salutary impression that had been 
produced by the many well attended, 
well disposed, regular and orderly 
meetings, in town and country, of 
the much maligned, mistrusted, 
and misunderstood working class. 
But, fortunately for this learned 
gentleman, his blunder was speedily 
thrown into the shade by the por- 
tentous collapse of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who had a greater 
height to tumble from, with the 
fortunes of a ministry and a great 
party to drag after him in his fall. 
The utmost exertion of rhetorical 
skill proved unavailing to sustain 
interest, or keep curiosity in sus- 
pense. All reasonable hope that 
the great question of the day would 
be satisfactorily settled through his 
instrumentality, or that of his col- 
leagues, was at an end long before 
the conclusion of his speech; and 
Mr. Gladstone could well afford to 
wait the bursting of the bubble, the 
dispersion of the mist, the parturi- 
tion of the mountain which was sure 
to bring forth a mouse. 

The mode of proceeding by Reso- 
lutions is obviously inapplicable to 
so advanced a question as parlia- 
mentary reform. We are all agreed 
upon the main principles, so far as 
we are likely to agree; and the 
direct matter in hand, the indis- 
pensable preliminary to a settle- 
ment, is the practical application of 
them, It was an idle mockery to 
throw upon the table, and request 
the House to supplement or work 
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up, a series of Resolutions not speci- 
fying the borough franchise, the 
county franchise, or the seats to be 
redistributed—not even supplying 
indications from which these all- 
important particulars could be 
guessed. This studied vagueness 
in recognised essentials contrasts 
strangely with the precision with 
which sundry novelties, not gene- 
rally regarded as essentials, are 
marked out: and here we have 
the key to a system of tactics for 
which no common hypothesis will 
account. 

An opinion had got abroad that a 
Government which would be held 
responsible for a complete scheme 
embodied in a Bill, would not be 
held equally responsible for the same 
scheme embodied in Resolutions. 
We do not understand this. It 
strikes us that, ifa Government pro- 
posal is rejected, theircourse depends 
on substance, not on form: that 
whenever they are outvoted or 
thwarted on a vital point of distinc- 
tive policy, they must resign. Be 
this as it may, Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli having announced that they 
will not accept the rejection of their 
Resolutions, individually taken, as 
a defeat, the treatment which a 
specified franchise might receive 
at the hands of the House could 
not be the reason of their refusal 
to descend at once to figures or 
details. 

The reason probably was, that if, 
before carrying the Resolutions, they 
were to adopt. or accept a definite 
borough franchise, there would be 
a split in their ‘party, and their 

Cabinet would break up. A sec- 
tion of the Cabinet would not—at 
least at one time—agree to reduce 
the value of the qualifying tene- 
ment in boroughs, until ‘ other 
franchises’ and ‘the principle of 
plurality of votes’ should be dis- 
tinctly and definitively confirmed 
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and conceded. Many influential 
county members would not agree 
to that reduction unless the coun- 
ties were secured to the landed 
interest by the elimination of the 
popular element from the con- 
stituency. Mr. Disraeli undertook 
to satisfy them all, and they were 
content to abide the issue ; although 
it would be giving both him and 
them small credit for sagacity to 
suppose that they really expected 
him to succeed in procuring the 
stipulated guarantees or securities. 
He doubtless thought he should 
perform his part if he could tide 
over the session without coming to 
particulars, and he will complacently 
submit to any incidental imputation 
of bad faith. ‘Populus me sibilat 
at mihi plando.” But we had 
hoped better things from some of 
his colleagues, whose administrative 
career promised so fairly and who 
began withouta stain. Surely they 
should have seen that it was neither 
honourable nor safe to trifle with 
the country in this matter: that 
there never was a period when na- 
tional confidence in public men was 
more needed to check the menacing 
progress of popular discontent. If 
the session should be wasted as Mr. 
Disraeli intended and hoped to 
waste it, we want no prophet to 
foretell that Mr. Bright’s next 
autumn campaign will be more 
successful than his last, or that Mr. 
Beales and the Reform League will 
be looking up. 

Replying to Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu and Mr. Osborne, Mr. Disraeli 
stated that no details or figures 
would be given prior to the intro- 
duction of the Bill to be founded 
on the Resolutions ; that he de- 
precated the specification of a fran- 
chise from any quarter; and that 
nothing was easier than to form a 
just conception of his plan without 
any specification whatever. The 
aptest parallel for this audacious 
paradox may be found in that of 
Crambe (in Martinus Scriblerus), 
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who ‘swore he could frame a con- 
ception of a lord mayor, not only 
without his horse, gown and gold 
chain, but even ‘without stature, 
feature, colour, hands, head, feet, 

or body. Cornelius told him he 
was a lying rascal.’ Avoiding 
the strong language of Cornelius, 
we may suggest that no one who 
heard Mr. Disraeli assert the pos- 
sibility of discussing the Resolu- 
tions as pure abstractions, agreed 
with him; and that the minds of 
many wandered back to the dia- 
metrically opposite views which he 
and his colleagues maintained last 
year, when Lord St anley delivered 
his famous ‘ unanswerable’ speech 
in support of Lord Grosvenor’s 
motion, or when that noble lord 
moved without notice that the pro- 
posed mode of proceeding should be 
reversed. Surely he and all who 
voted with him on either occasion, 
were then of opinion that the en- 
tire scheme should be before the 
House at starting; that the fran- 
chises could not be discussed with- 
out knowing the precise areas 
within which they were to be in 
force respectively ; and that the 
redistribution of seats should be 
considered first. His very words 
were : 


‘The question is not as to the effect of 
this Bill (the Franchise Bill) upon existing 
constituencies, but as to the effect of this 
new franchise in the existing constituencies 
plus those new boroughs which are about 
to be called into existence. These new 
boroughs, however, are entirely cut off from 
the discussion: we do not know how many, or 
what, they are to be, and we are therefore 
acting in the dark as to the ultimate balance 
of power between the different classes of the 
community. . . . Isay that you cannot deal 
conveniently or satisfactory with the ques- 
tion of the extension of the franchise in 
boroughs and counties—but more especially 
with the question of the franchise in coun- 
ties—unless you know what is to be the 
nature and extent of the constituencies you 
are about to create,’ 


Delay, 


then, being the transpa- 
rent obje ct of the Resolutions, will 
not the Opposition lay themselves 
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open to a charge of complicity if 
they permit the mystification to be 
prolonged till it is too late to intro- 
duce a Bill with a reasonable pro- 
spect of its passing this year? The 
question is a difficult and delicate 
one; for, on the other hand, they 
may be accused of faction, if they 
refuse to allow the Government to 
carry out their programme; and, 
strange to say, there are sincere re- 
formers who think it possible (with- 
out Mr. Disraeli’s help) to mould 
the Resolutions into the basis or 
framework of a measure. As the 
Resolutions constitute a most im- 
portant document to which both 
now and hereafter we shall fre- 
quently be obliged to refer, it 
seems best to print them as they 
stand : 


This House having, in the last session of 
Parliament, assented to the second reading 
of a Bill entitled ‘A Bill to extend the 
right of Voting at Elections of Members of 
Parliament in England and Wales,’ is of 
opinion— 

1. That the number of electors for eoun- 
ties and boroughs in England and Wales 
ought to be increased. 

2. That such increase may best be ef- 
fected by both reducing the value of the 
qualifying tenement in counties and 
boroughs, and by adding other franchises 
not dependent on such value. 

3. That while it is desirable that a more 
direct representation should be given to the 
labouring class, it is contrary to the con- 
stitution of this realm to give to any one 
class or interest a predominating power 
over the rest of the community. 

4. That the occupation franchise in coun- 
ties and boroughs shall be based upon the 
principle of rating. 

5. That the principle of plurality of votes, 
if adopted by Parliament, would facilitate 
the settlement of the borough franchise on 
an extensive basis. 

6. That it is expedient to revise the ex- 
isting distribution of seats. 

7. That in such revision it is not expe- 
dient that any borough now represented in 
Parliament should be wholly disfranchised. 

8. That, in revising the existing distri- 
bution of seats, this House will acknow- 
ledge as its main consideration the expe- 
diency of supplying representation to places 
not at present represented, and which may 
be considered entitled to that privilege. 

g. That it is expedient that provision 
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should be made for the better prevention of 
bribery and corruption at elections. 

10. That it is expedient that the system 
of registration of voters in counties should 
be assimilated, as far as possible, to that 
which prevails in boroughs. 

11, That it shall be open to every Par- 
liamentary elector, if he thinks fit, to record 
his vote by means of a polling-paper, duly 
signed and authenticated. 

12. That provision be made for diminish- 
ing the distance which voters have to travel 
for the purpose of recording their votes, so 
that no expenditure for such purpose shall 
hereafter be legal. 

13. That a humble address be presented 
to her Majesty praying her Majesty to issue 
a Royal Commission to form and submit to 
the consideration of Parliament a scheme 
for new and enlarged boundaries of the ex- 
isting Parliamentary boroughs, where the 
population extends beyond the limits now 
assigned to such boroughs; and to fix, sub- 
ject to the decision of Parliament, the 
boundaries of such other boroughs as Par- 
liament may deem fit to be represented in 
this House. 


The first will be passed unani- 
mously ; and there would be an 
immense majority in favour of the 
second, if taken literally and un- 
derstood to commit nobody to any- 


thing more than that at least two 
‘other franchises’ might be sug- 
gested which he would approve. 
There are the lodger franchise, the 
savings-bank franchise,the education 
franchise, the co-operative-society 
franchise, the income-tax franchise, 
the Bank and India Stock franchise, 
&c. &e., tochoose from. Two were in- 
cluded in the Billof the late Govern- 
ment, so that the leading Liberals can 
have no difficulty in voting gene- 
rally for ‘other franchises.’ But 
no good could possibly arise from 
the discussion or the vote, unless 
the intended franchises were defined 
and separately treated, if not indi- 
vidually submitted from the Chair. 
The lodger franchise would include 
nearly all of the unenfranchised 
who could be expected to benetit 
by the rest. 

The third Resolution is in flat 
contradiction to the plain facts of 
history, for the constitution has 
notoriously grown up under the 
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predominating influence of a class ; 
and the Liberal who objects to the 
predominance of the landed in- 
terest as manifested by game- -laws 
and corn-laws, might vote for the 
proposition as consistently as the 
Tory who dreads, or pretends to 
dread, the preponderance of the 
working class. As no one contends 
that they ought to be predominant, 
and the sole question is whether 
any given franchise will make 
them so, the third Resolution has 
and can have no other object than 
delay. Neither will time be 
saved, if it be not altogether wasted, 
by debating abstractedly whether 
rating or rental should be the test 
of value. What was really put in 
issue by Lord Dunkellin’s motion 
was, whether the franchise should 
be practically raised from 7/. to 81. 
or thereabouts, and the Government 
resigned because the minimum 
number they had resolved to en- 
franchise was reduced. At the 
same time Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ment for rental against rating made 
a far deeper impression on the House 
than could be collected from the 
press; and it may be doubted whe- 
ther his demonstration of the vary- 
ing and uncertain quality of the 
rating-test will be removed by Mr. 
Hunt’s Bill, should the House or 
the country be disposed to wait 
for it. In introducing his boasted 
Bill of 1859, Mr. Disraeli declared 


distinctly against the rating-test : 


‘There is a wish—I could once have said 
a very general wish—that instead of the 
household suffrage being founded on value, 
it should be founded by preference on rating. 
Iam not at all surprised that more than 
one honourable gentleman has received these 
observations with marks of assent and sym- 
pathy. I confess, myself, that I was always 
much biassed in favour of that plea. It ap- 
pears to me that if you could make—to use a 
common phrase —the rate-book the register, 
you would very much simplify the business 
of election ; but when you come to examine 
into the matter in detail, in order to see 
how it will act, you will find that it is in- 
volved in difficulties—great, all acknow- 
ledge, and I am sorry to say, to my mind, 
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insurmountable. For the purpose of secu- 
ring the advantage of having the rate-book 
the register, you must of course leave per- 
fect discretion to the overseer. The over- 
seer has an interest in raising rates, peopl 
may say; or, he may be a very hot political 
partisan. But even beyond this, you will 
find there are other difficulties equally in- 
surmountable,’ 

He then went on to expatiate on the 
evils of inequality which he now 
hopes to remove; but the other 
‘insurmountables’ remain just where 
they were in 1859. 

The fifth Resolution, with all its 
air of hesitation and diffidenc e, is 
the essential one, and opens a 
glimpse into the real state of things, 
when it intimates that the prin- 
ciple of plurality of votes, if adopted, 
would facilitate the settlement—i. e., 
would quiet the fears, lull the 
scruples, and induce the concur- 
rence, of those members of the Ca- 
binet who so recently denounced 
71. franchise as revolutionary. Give 
them plurality of votes, and they 
will speedily discover that any 
franchise short of manhood suffrage 
is a perfectly safe and sound rest- 
ing-place. The phrase, like most 
of Mr. Disraeli’s studied phrases, 
is susceptible of two or three inter- 
pretations—‘ dolus latet in genera- 
libus ;’ and people naturally desire 
to know on which they are to pro- 
ceed, 

The 
the 


leading journal states that 
principle of plurality, 
nally contemplated, 
double vote should be 
every borough elector now on the 
register or who should hereafter 
qualify as a 1o/. householder, and 
a single vote to every householder 
of whatever nature his holding 
might be. We have also heard of 
an ascending scale going as high as 
five votes to one person ; and the 
scheme is probably so framed as to 
be contracted or extended according 
to the disposition of the party or 
the House. If we could forget a 
certain budget of 1852 and an India 
Bill of 1858, we should deem it 


origi- 
that a 
given to 


was 
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incredible that any such proposal 
could have been seriously enter- 
tained by a Cabinet. As it is, 
we can believe that the cardinal 
feature of the promised bulwark 
against democracy has been cor- 
rectly indicated by the Times ; and 
the cause of Mr. Disraeli’s reluc- 
tance to submit it to parliamentary 
or public examination stands con- 
fessed. 

It will be remembered that Mr. 
Lowe, whilst repudiating a wider 
application of his words, perse- 
veres in attributing the worst elec- 
toral abuses to the occupiers of 
houses from 2ol. to 1ol., and that 
he was vociferously applauded from 
the Conservative benches when he 
spoke. The revelations at Reigate, 
Yarmouth, Lancaster, and Totnes 
show that, whatever may be the 
case with violence, impulsiveness, 
or drunkenness, venality and cor- 
ruption are pretty equally dis- 
tributed in those peccant consti- 
tuencies. Where a vote is coveted 
rather as a marketable commodity 
than a political privilege, a double 
vote would simply command a 
double price. Assuming, however, 
that the scheme is only to apply to 
large constituencies, it is radically 
objectionable all the same. 

Plurality of votes, to be propor- 
tioned to property, may be tolerated 

| when the powers and duties of the 
elected body are confined to the levy- 
ing of-rates or the disposition of 
funds. A good deal might therefore 
besaid for itif the House of Commons 
still met merely to vote subsidies. 
But no man’s interest in political 
rights or general legislation can be 
} measured by his pecuniary circum- 
; stances, and it is far from clear that 
| &poor man has not more to hope or 
fear from the passing or rejection 
of the majority of the measures 
about to be submitted to Parlia- 
} ment than the rich man. Take, 
| for example, the poor law in all its 
| branches, or the laws touching 
} trades’ unions, co-operative societies, 
VOL. LXXV.—NO, CCCCXLVII. 
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savings-banks, hours of labour in 
mines and factories, &c. Lord 
Chatham once declared that the 
meanest peasant in Europe was 
interested in the balance of power ; 
and it is undeniable that a mistake 
in foreign policy might throw an 
entire community out of work. 
Apart, therefore, from any supe- 
rior personal fitness or education 
that may be presumed from 
wealth, the occupancy of a lordly 
mansion gives no more moral or 
equitable title to a double vote than 
the occupancy of the smallest tene- 
ment by which a qualification can 
be conferred. ‘I hasten to say,’ 
remarks Mr. J. S. Mill, in his 
Considerations on Representative 
Government, ‘that I consider it 
entirely inadmissible, unless as 
a temporary makeshift, that the 
superiority of influence should be 
conferred in consideration of pro- 
perty. I donot deny that property 
is a kind of test: education in most 
countries, though anything but pro- 
portional to riches, is on the average 
better in the richer half of society 
than in the poorer. But the crite- 
rion is so imperfect; accident has 
so much more to do than merit with 
enabling men to rise in the world; 
and it is so impossible for any 
one, by acquiring any amount of 
instruction, to make sure of the 
corresponding rise in station, that 
this foundation of electoral privilege 
is always, and will continue to be, 
supremely odious.’ He proceeeds to 
propose a criterion which would be 
equally difficult to work, namely, the 
weight a man’s opinion might be 
supposed to carry from the circum- 
stance of his belonging to a calling 
or profession which implies trust- 
worthiness, knowledge, or capacity, 
Why should not rich men, and 
clever men, and men of recognised 
judgment and integrity, be left to 
their indirect influence, which is im- 
mense? ‘We know very well,’ said 
Mr. Disraeli, in 1859, ‘ what takes 
place at a parliamentary election in 
FF 
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this country. The man of princely 
fortune has, when he goes to the 
poll, no more votes than the hum- 
ble dweller in a 10/, house; because 
we know very well that his wealth, 
his station, and his character, will 
give him the influence which will 
adequately represent his property ; 
and the constitution shrinks from 
a plurality of votes in such a case.’! 
Although decidedly at variance, 
like his ‘insurmountable’ objections 
to the rating-test, with the doctrine 
he has to maintain now, the right 
honourable gentleman has _ here 
started a complete answer to the 
proposed application of the plurality 
principle. There are many counties 
in which the representation is 
entirely in the hands of a few great 
landholders. The influence of pro- 
perty is not only overwhelming in 
boroughs—like Calne, Stamford, 
Eye and Ripon—but it may be 
safely laid down that the number 
of votes swayed by any holder of 
borough property is proportioned 
to the number of his tenants, to his 
expenditure and his means. His 
influence would be rather shaken 
or diminished, than confirmed or 
increased, by placing him in an in- 
vidious position, which it would be 
impossible for him to retain long, 
since the agitation for equality 
would not be stopped or even sus- 
pended by changing the outward 
and visible form of inequality. 
Assuming that the principle of 
plurality will not find favour with 
the House in the sense of giving 
cumulative votes to property, will 
it find favour in the sense of the 
representation of minorities ? and, 
thus understood, will it be accepted 
asa sufficient ‘muzzle’ on the masses 
to satisfy the statesmen who are 
resolved not to reduce the qualify- 
ing value without a set-off? Let it 
first be observed that the minority 
may be Liberal or Radical as well 
as Tory, especially in counties; so 
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that it may be doubted whether the 
aggregate number of the so-called 
defenders of the constitution will be 
augmented; and, secondly, that 
the moderate men, who now get 
second votes from both sides, may 
be squeezed out. The preponde- 
rance of class opinion or class 
interests is always to be depre- 
cated ; but if the representation is 
fairly distributed, we do not see 
what harm could arise from the 
entire House of Commons being of 
one mind on any subject. When 
we come to comparative hardship, 
we are as far as ever from an in- 
infallible criterion. It may be hard 
that in a constitution of 300, two 
members may be elected by 151; 
but is it not equally hard that 101 
should have the same electing power 
as 199? The point was fully con- 
sidered in 1853, when a minority 
clause was introduced into the 
Government measure of that year ; 
and the general conclusion was that 
it offered no advantages capable 
of weighing down the objections 
to it as a new-fangled departure 
from the plain principles of repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Mill’s scheme for enabling a 
given number of electors to com- 
bine to elect their own representa- 
tives, would introduce an element 
of confusion and embarrassment 
which would soon be found into- 
lerable. Fancy some thirty or forty 
gentlemen, with their friends, 
travelling over or corresponding 
with every district in the realm to 
discover whether they could induce 
twenty or thirty thousand electors 
to surrender their local privileges 
and concur in the required elections 
respectively. Must the combina- 
tion be unanimous? Would it con- 
stitute a lasting constituency or a 
temporary one? 

Little less open to sound objec- 
tion is the scheme, attributed to 
Mr. Lowe, for giving the franchise 
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to all contributors to the income- 
tax, and extending that tax so as to 
include incomes of 30l.; the addi- 
tional impost to be compensated by 
the reduction of taxes on necessaries, 
so that the persons thus enfran- 
chised should not be more highly 
taxed than before. But they would 
pay more in direct taxation, and it 
would be no easy matter to con- 
vince them that they were not 
paying in hard cash for a franchise, 
which, if bestowed at all, should be 
bestowed gratuitously. The scheme 
requires, mereover, not merely that 
an unpopular tax should be ex- 
tended, but perpetuated. 

A politician, with half Mr. Lowe’s 
knowledge and ingenuity, may sit 
down and contrive many other 
schemes which would answer the 
purpose of controlling popular 
power, if they could be carried out. 
But the problem before the legis- 
lature is how best to satisfy a 
popular demand, and it would be 
better to refuse it altogether than 
to take away the whole grace of 
the concession or convert the boon 
into an affront. If the so-called 
Conservatives are strong enough to 
carry a plurality clause, they are 
strong enough to refuse any ver- 
tical extension of the franchise 
whatever. Half the schemes we 
hear of for safely enfranchising the 
labouring classes, assume such an 
amount of docility and simplicity 
on their part as constantly to re- 
call the famous contrivance for 
catching sparrows by putting salt 
upon their tails. 

The Times thinks that the ques- 
tion of polling papers has been 
virtually decided by the resort to 
them in elections for the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
But surely a body of electors com- 
posed of Masters of Arts stands on 
a very different footing from an 
ordinary constituency. The identifi- 
cation or authentication, easy in the 
one case, may turn out difficult or 
impracticable in the other. In every 
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close contest abundant fraud would 
be imputed if not committed, and a 
prolonged scrutiny would ensue. 
We should also be sorry to en- 
courage that indifference to prac- 
tical politics which is the in- 
evitable forerunner of constitutional 
corruption or decline. Weak health 
may be a fair excuse for not re- 
pairing to a polling booth, but we 
do not see why persons who will 
incur neither risk nor trouble for a 
public object, should overrule those 
who have born the heat and dust 
of the fray. 

Voters for counties in respect of 
property in boroughs are not 
mentioned in the Resolutions; and 
the county grievance to which Mr. 
Disraeli principally addressed him- 
self in his speech, was that subur- 
ban occupiers have votes. Why 
should they not, if they occupy the 
required value within the county ? 
Why should rural and urban or su- 
burban voters be invidiously sepa- 
rated and contradistinguished ? 
The best system is surely that in 
which all classes blend together, 
like the colours in shot silk. If 
the town influences the county, it 
is undeniable that the county in- 
fluences the town. We cannot con- 
ceive a scheme more likely to pave 
the way for serious parliamentary 
differences, or civil disturbance, than 
that of enclosing all populous su- 
burbs within their respective 
boroughs, or of taking all the towns 
out of the county representation 
and converting them into indepen- 
dent electoral districts. The advo- 
cates of this sort of redistribution 
forget that a British member of 
Parliament is not a delegate or the 
representative of a class, and that 
he is chosen to watch over and pro- 
mote the interests of the empire as 
a whole. 

We are obliged to conclude be- 
fore the delivery of Mr. Disraeli’s 
supplementary explanation; to 
which he will be driven as well by 
the strong remonstrances of his 
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own party as by the firm yet con- 
ciliatory attitude of the Opposition. 
The propositions which he will be 
empowered to make as the organ of 
a united Cabinet (if they remain 
united) will probably not be ac- 
cepted by the House, and the ques- 
tion then will be how much he can 
get his colleagues and followers to 
swallow in order to pass a measure 
in concert with the Liberal party. 
The best hope of a speedy and 
satisfactory settlement clearly rests 
on that party, the natural and ap- 
propriate promoters of Reform ; and 
they are evidently prepared to 
perform their part in a becoming 
spirit, whether in or out of office. 
Their forbearance has been severely 
tested by Mr. Disraeli’s evolutions, 
which have been pretty generally 
regarded with disgust. Since the 
days of Wilkes, his equal for cyni- 
cal assurance has not appeared 
on the political stage ; and the con- 
trast has proved in the highest 
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degree favourable to his most emi- 
nent opponent. 

Fortunately, the Extreme Left is 
weak in numbers, open to reason 
and (whatever their language), 
prepared to co-operate with the 
moderate, Reformers whom they 
can trust. If, then, instead of a 
uniform 7/1. franchise, we are to 
have household suffrage (with or 
without plurality) for the larger 
boroughs and 5/. or 61. for the 
smaller, the credit or discredit of 
the substitution will be due to the 
coalition who recently denounced 
the 71. franchise as revolutionary. 
To have reconciled so many mode- 
rate politicians to household suf- 
frage within a year was no common 
exploit, and if the Adullamites only 
go on defending the constitution 
against democracy with the same 
sagacity and with corresponding 
results, they will have a fair chance 
of bringing us to a republic before 
they have done. 
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